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....  The  temper  of  the  air  of  New-England  is  one  spe- 
ciall  thing  that  commends  this  place.  Experience  doth  mani¬ 
fest  that  there  is  hardly  a  more  healthfull  place  to  he  found 
in  the  world  that  agrees  better  with  our  English  hodyes. 
Many  that  have  been  weake  and  sickly  in  old  England,  by 
coming  hither  have  been  thoroughly  healed  and  growne 
healthfull  strong.  For  here  is  an  extraordinarie  clear e  and 
dry  aire  that  is  of  a  most  healing  nature  to  all  such  as  are  of 
a  cold,  melancholy,  flegmatick,  rheumatick  temper  of  body. 
None  can  more  truly  speake  hereof  by  their  own  experience 
than  my  selfe  ....  since  I  came  hither  on  this  voyage,  I 
thanke  God,  I  have  had  perfect  health,  and  freed  from  pain 
and  vomiting,  have  a  stomacke  to  digest  the  hardest  and 
coarsest  fare,  who  before  could  not  eat  finest  meat;  and 
whereas  my  stomacke  could  only  digest  and  did  require  such 
drink  as  was  both  strong  and  stale,  now  I  can  and  doe  often 
times  drink  N ew-England  water  verie  well.  .  .  .  And  there¬ 
fore  1  thinke  it  is  a  wise  course  for  al  cold  complections  to 
come  to  take  physick  in  New-England:  for  a  sup  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  aire  is  better  then  a  whole  draught  of  Old  England's 
ale. 

—  From  “1629  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  England”, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson 
(Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  Series,  I  and  II,  120). 


PREFACE 

The  colonization  of  Maine  was  developed  from  a  purpose 
that  was  at  odds  with  the  expressed  ideals  of  those  Englishmen 
who  came  over  to  settle  around  Massachusetts  Bay.  Matters  of 
politics  and  religion  were  of  slight  concern  to  the  people  of  Maine. 
They  did  not  come  to  America  to  escape  from  the  control  of 
English  government.  If  there  was  any  one  compelling  desire 
which  led  them  to  break  home  ties  and  start  life  in  a  wild  country, 
it  was  a  yearning  for  the  ownership  in  fee  simple  of  land  upon 
which  to  build  homesteads.  They  wanted  a  pattern  of  life  similar 
to  that  which  was  customary  to  landholders  in  England,  and 
they  intended  to  continue  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  their  king.  Be¬ 
fore  the  scope  of  their  visions  was  enlarged,  their  future  was 
regulated  by  the  outcome  of  a  civil  war  in  England.  As  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  finally  became  York  was  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
hundred  years  the  shire  town  of  all  that  was  Maine,  its  early 
history  is  largely  that  of  the  State. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  English  nobleman  dreamed 
of  making  this  town  the  capital  of  all  English  possessions  in 
America,  and  although  the  government  of  Massachusetts  con¬ 
tinued,  as  a  gesture  of  mitigation,  to  recognize  it  as  the  shire 
town  of  Maine,  York  has  always  remained  a  small  town  of  less 
than  five  thousand  population.  There  is  no  attempt  made  in  this 
book  to  claim  grandeur  or  pre-eminence  for  the  town,  either 
among  other  towns  in  the  nation  or  over  any  other  town  in  Maine, 
but  the  author  is  so  bold  as  to  fancy  that  because  York  history  is 
unique  it  is  interesting. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  intended  to  be  a  fairly  chrono¬ 
logical  account  of  events.  The  remaining  chapters  are  meant  to 
complete  the  picture  of  life  and  conditions  by  sketching  certain 
lives  and  institutions,  and  by  describing  the  various  districts  of 
the  town  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  live  in  them  or  wish  to 
know  them  better. 
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There  are  so  many  persons  to  whom  I  shall  ever  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  assistance  they  have  given  me  that  the  listing  of  their 
names  would  somewhat  resemble  a  copy  of  the  voting  list  of  York. 
Many,  because  of  their  interest  in  York  history,  have  unwittingly 
aided  me  by  questions  which  have  set  me  on  inspiring  trails  as  I 
delved  for  the  answers.  For  my  knowledge  of  the  Emerson  family, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Emerson  of  York, 
Maine,  and  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  who  allowed  me  to  borrow 
from  their  admirable  work  on  the  generations  of  Emersons  and 
close  relatives  who  have  figured  in  York  history  ever  since  one  of 
them  was  one  of  Yorks  first  ministers.  Their  friendly  co-operation 
and  encouragement  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

Nearly  every  feature  in  the  history  of  other  New  England 
cities  and  towns  (and  York  men  have  shared  in  most  of  them) 
has  had  a  counterpart  in  the  course  of  York  history,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  the  successes  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
town,  restricted  though  they  were  by  lesser  opportunities  and 
vision,  closely  resembled  those  of  men  who  are  nationally  famous. 

A  history  of  York  may  therefore  be  characterized  as  the 
story  of  New  England  in  miniature. 

George  A.  Ernst 

York ,  Maine 
February  4,  1960 
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PROLOGUE 


The  Maine  coast  and  the  islands  offshore  were  generally 
known  to  Europeans  for  a  century  before  Agamenticus  was  settled 
by  white  men.  By  1555  Portuguese  fishermen  were  making  a 
practice  of  fishing  in  New  England  for  at  least  one  cargo  a  year, 
usually  in  the  most  easterly  waters,  between  the  islands  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  Monhegan.  These  fishermen  apparently  were  not 
interested  in  the  mainland;  the  islands  served  their  purposes  for 
whatever  need  they  had  for  more  room  and  dry  land.  In  the  late 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  several  hundred  vessels,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  were  at  work  off  the 
American  coast  each  season  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  English  explorer  who  gave  a  particular  mention 
of  any  part  of  what  was  later  to  be  known  as  York,  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  came  over  in  1602,  with  a  staff  of  thirty-two  technicians, 
of  whom  only  eight  were  considered  the  crew  of  the  ship.  Be¬ 
cause  he  met  and  talked  with  Indians  near  what  we  know  as  The 
Nubble,  he  named  that  spot  “Savage  Rock”. 

In  succeeding  years  several  explorers  enlarged  the  scope 
of  Gosnold’s  research — Pring  in  1603,  Weymouth  in  1605, 
and  others.  Henry  IV  of  France  sent  men  over  with  orders  to 
conquer  and  colonize  all  the  region  around  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which  was  named  Canada,  with  no  limits  to  the  boundaries 
that  they  claimed.  English  merchants,  city  officials,  and  leaders 
in  affairs  of  the  church  planned  trips,  selected  the  best  captains 
available,  and  financed  expeditions;  men  of  the  English  city  of 
Bristol  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  and  were  little  discouraged 
by  early  failures.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  indefatigable  of  all  the  promoters  of  English  expeditions  and 
attempts  at  colonization,  and  few  of  the  enterprises  accredited  to 
others  were  carried  on  without  his  support  or  his  permission. 
The  official  procedure,  before  setting  out,  was  to  apply  to  the 
king  for  permission  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  and  to  ask  for 
a  royal  patent  to  control,  under  certain  conditions,  the  govern- 
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ment  and  settlement  of  a  special  area  of  American  soil.  By  1606 
the  enthusiasm  for  colonizing  America  became  so  great  that  an 
association  of  English  gentlemen  was  formed  and  incorporated  by 
King  James  into  two  companies,  one  called  the  First  Colony  of 
Virginia,  composed  of  men  of  London,  and  the  other,  the  Second 
Colony  of  Virginia,  made  up  of  men  of  Plymouth,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Plymouth  Company.  As  a  whole,  the  body  was 
known  as  the  Virginia  Council,  and  the  territory  granted  to  it, 
from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  called 
North  and  South  Virginia.  The  First  Colony  could  begin  a  planta¬ 
tion  anywhere  below  the  41st  degree  and  the  Second  Colony 
anywhere  above  the  38th  parallel,  but  between  38°  and  41° 
there  should  be  no  new  settlement  by  one  colony  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  a  plantation  begun  by  the  other.  This  is  the  gist  of 
the  basic  charters  for  English  colonization  in  America;  but  in 
actual  practice  the  rules  were  changed  so  many  times  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  later  generations  to  understand  or  re¬ 
concile  them. 

Captain  John  Smith,  of  Pocahontas  fame,  by  his  pub¬ 
lished  account  of  his  expedition  of  1614  and  by  lectures  given 
throughout  England  after  his  return,  fired  the  imaginations  of  all 
his  listeners  with  a  vision  of  the  Promised  Land.  He  drew  a  map 
of  the  coast  line  and  located  the  Indian  settlements  between 
Manhattan  and  Newfoundland.  When  he  explained  the  map  to 
Prince  Charles  the  prince  named  tbe  region  New  England,  and 
gave  English  names  to  the  various  Indian  villages.  For  “Agamenti- 
cus”  he  substituted  “Boston”. 

There  was,  however,  one  dread  which  discouraged  specu¬ 
lators  from  further  investments  in  expeditions  and  checked  the 
eagerness  to  become  permanent  settlers  in  America.  Previous 
attempts  at  settling  plantations  had  through  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  conditions  been  poorly  planned  and  organized.  The 
first  adventurers  had  sought  quick  fortunes  and  in  their  greed 
for  gain  had  looted  and  pillaged  rather  than  built  and  settled, 
and  had  antagonized  rather  than  made  friends  of  the  Indians. 
When  they  returned  to  England  after  their  endeavors  met  with 
failure,  they  declared  that  because  of  terribly  cold  winters  America 
was  a  land  in  which  Englishmen  could  not  live. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  refused  to  accept  this  excuse  for 
failure.  Choosing  Dr.  Richard  Vines  as  leader,  he  sent  an  expedi¬ 
tion  whose  express  purpose  was  to  live  through  an  American 
winter  under  the  same  conditions  that  the  Indians  endured.  In 
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1616  this  party  chose  to  live  among  the  Indians  at  a  place  which 
Vines  called  Winter  Harbor,  now  known  as  Biddeford  Pool. 
That  very  winter  a  plague  raged  through  the  Indian  settlements 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Manhattan  Island  and  killed  nine 
out  of  every  ten  Indians,  but  of  Dr.  Vines’s  English  party,  going 
in  and  out  of  Indian  huts  and  tents  daily  to  give  what  aid  they 
could  to  the  sick,  “not  one  of  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache”. 
As  a  result  of  Dr.  Vines’s  report,  the  Pilgrims  in  1620  dared  to 
found  at  Plymouth  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  settlement  of  plantations  in  Maine  quickly  followed: 
Biddeford  in  1623;  Piscataqua,  now  Kittery,  in  1623;  Black 
Point,  now  Scarboro,  1629;  Lygonia,  from  Cape  Porpoise  to 
Casco,  1630;  Saco  and  Old  Orchard,  1630;  Richmond’s  Island, 
1631.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  overlord  of  all  Maine  enter¬ 
prises,  had  as  an  associate  John  Mason,  until  in  1624  the  partners 
agreed  to  divide  their  patent — Mason  taking  as  his  share  all  of 
their  land  west  of  the  Piscataqua  River  and  Gorges  taking  all  the 
land  to  the  eastward.  Piscataqua,  now  Kittery,  which  then  in¬ 
cluded  Eliot  and  the  Berwicks,  in  a  sense  a  suburb  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Bank,  now  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  associated  in 
commercial  enterprises  common  to  both  plantations. 

Colonel  Walter  Norton  and  his  partners  obtained  from 
Gorges,  on  December  2,  1631,  their  charter  for  Agamenticus. 

Agamenticus  was  founded  at  a  favorable  time.  The  coloni¬ 
zation  and  exploitation  of  New  England  was,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  trials  and  errors,,  failures  and  discouragements,  com¬ 
mencing  to  be  understood.  The  fishing  industry,  the  first  to  be 
pursued,  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable.  All  plans  of  bringing 
back  immense  fortunes  in  every  vessel  by  acquiring  goods  of 
great  value  in  compact  parcels,  as  for  example,  furs,  turned  out 
to  be  idle  dreams.  Some  merchants  had  imagined  that  all  that  was 
required  was  to  open  trading  posts  stocked  with  beads  and  cloth, 
and  the  Indians  would  come  laden  with  valuable  furs  to  trade 
for  trinkets.  But  the  Indians,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  did  not 
come  in  numbers,  whereupon  so  many  traders  went  into  the 
woods  to  the  Indian  villages  that  competition  ruined  trading 
values.  The  margin  of  profit  from  fishing  was  small  in  comparison 
but  much  less  speculative. 

The  islands  off  the  coast,  principally  Newfoundland  and 
rocky  Monhegan,  would  have  been  preferred  for  settlements  be¬ 
cause  they  lay  conveniently  nearer  the  home  ports  in  Europe  and 
also  nearer  to  the  most  favored  fishing  grounds,  but  on  account 
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of  poor  soil  or  cold  climate  they  were  not  suitable  for  the  fisher¬ 
men  and  planters,  who  independently  would  take  care  of  the 
fishing  stages  over  winter  and  would  supply,  at  their  own  risk, 
food  and  other  necessities  for  the  European  vessels  as  they  came 
for  cargoes  in  the  fishing  season.  On  the  preferred  islands,  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  obliged  to  hire  families  at  great  expense  to  live 
there  and  look  out  for  the  property,  and  they  had  to  send  over 
supplies  for  both  the  caretakers  and  the  visiting  fleet.  The  solu¬ 
tion  was  to  assist  in  planting  settlements  conveniently  near  the 
shore,  where  the  inhabitants  chose  to  live  and  undertake  to  make 
a  living  by  selling  their  products  to  customers  from  across  the  sea. 
Southern  Maine  was  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose,  especially 
since  the  area  farther  north  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French. 

The  Association  of  Bristol  Merchants  was  the  first  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  practical  value  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  benefit  which  might  lie  in  the  new  venture  of 
establishing  Agamenticus  Plantation.  Moreover  there  was  added 
attraction  in  the  fact  that  the  sponsors  of  Colonel  Walter  Nor¬ 
ton — Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason — were  personal 
friends  and  most  active  members  of  their  organization. 
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Part  I 

A  History  of  York,  Maine 


1 

The  new  England  coast  must  have  appeared  formid¬ 
able  or  impenetrable  to  the  pioneers  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  shore  line  the 
rays  of  the  sun  rarely  reached  the  forest  floor.  Where  trees  were 
small  they  grew  in  such  dense  thickets  that  branches  intertwined 
to  form  a  barrier  tighter  than  any  hedge  fence.  Where  trees  had 
acquired  stature  many  were  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter.  Where- 
ever  one  looked  or  walked  he  must  have  felt  a  sense  of  grandeur 
and  of  frustration,  a  sense  of  wealth  so  vast  that  the  harvesting  of 
it  seemed  beyond  hope. 

Forbidding  darkness  must  have  been  the  first  impression. 
In  the  1620’s,  in  Massachusetts,  trees  were  not  to  be  welcomed 
for  their  pleasant  shade;  they  sheltered  unpredictable  people  who 
might  be  friendly  one  day  in  response  to  kind  treatment,  but  who 
might  another  day  thirst  for  revenge  on  any  white  settlement  for 
real  or  fancied  injuries  inflicted  by  members  of  another  planta¬ 
tion.  A  day  of  friendly  happy  visiting  might  be  followed  by 
another  of  treachery  and  ambush  for  no  apparent  reason. 

But  ten  years  later  Agamenticus,  now  York,  presented  no 
such  frightening  aspect,  for  Colonel  Walter  Norton  and  Edward 
Godfrey  chose  the  site  of  an  abandoned  Indian  settlement  which 
had  been  under  cultivation  for  many  generations.  The  very  year 
of  its  abandonment  is  known;  in  the  winter  of  1616  some  sort  of 
plague  had  ravaged  the  Indian  race  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
left  only  one  living  Indian  where  before  there  had  been  ten. 
Captain  Christopher  Levett,  in  the  printed  report  of  his  voyage 
into  New  England  ( 1623-24),  had  been  the  first  to  call  attention 
specifically  to  Agamenticus: 

About  two  leagues  further  to  the  East  [from  the  Pis- 
cataqua  River]  is  another  great  river  called  Agamenticus. 
There  I  think  a  good  plantation  may  be  settled  for  there  is 
a  good  harbour  for  ships,  good  ground  and  much  already 
cleared,  fit  for  planting  of  corne  and  other  fruits,  having 
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heretofore  been  planted  by  the  Salvages  who  are  all  dead. 
There  is  good  timber,  and  likely  to  be  good  fishing,  but  as 
yet  there  hath  been  no  tryall  made  that  I  can  hear  of. 

Living  conditions  around  Boston  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  reason  for  the  settling  of  Agamenticus  by  white  people.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Puritans  flocked  to  Massachusetts  Bay  and  founded  the 
town  of  Boston,  that  region  had  been  sparsely  settled  by  associates 
and  relatives  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  who  had  come  as  loyal 
English  subjects  with  every  intention  of  following  the  same  pattern 
of  life  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  England.  Unlike  the 
Puritans  they  were  not  exiles  intent  on  creating  a  new  form  of 
government;  consequently  Gorges’s  pioneers  had  little  in  common 
with  the  Puritans,  fellow  countrymen  though  they  were,  from 
the  day  they  first  met  on  Massachusetts  soil.  The  Puritans  had 
received  permission  from  Gorges  to  settle  in  the  Bay  where  his 
friends  were  already  established.  As  guests  on  property  of  others 
they  soon  made  life  unbearable  for  their  hosts  by  inaugurating 
new  laws  and  new  customs.  One  is  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the 
kindhearted  traveler  who  allowed  his  camel  to  put  its  head  inside 
of  his  tent.  To  the  aggressive  Puritans,  determined  to  govern  by 
laws  of  their  own  making  as  independent  of  the  laws  of  England 
as  they  dared,  the  earlier  planters  were  too  comfortably  lawless 
for  the  common  good;  to  the  Gorges  men  these  Puritans  were 
unwelcome  intruders  whose  conduct  seemed  almost  treason. 
When  followers  of  these  Puritans,  arriving  by  shiploads,  began 
to  outnumber  them,  the  Gorges  men  searched  for  favorable  sites 
where  they  could  start  anew. 

One  of  them,  Colonel  Walter  Norton,  an  inquisitive  ex¬ 
plorer  by  nature,  took  passage  from  Massachusetts  Bay  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  England,  intending  to  debark  at  Great  Island  (now 
Newcastle,  New  Hampshire),  visit  with  friends  there,  and  then 
find  return  passage  on  some  vessel  bound  for  the  Bay. 

Great  Island  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Laconia  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Gorges  enterprise,  engaged  in  fur  trading,  fishing,  logging, 
and  allied  business  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Piscataqua  River. 
To  Edward  Godfrey,  the  manager  in  charge  of  fisheries,  Colonel 
Norton  must  have  confided  the  problems  and  desires  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  pre-Puritans,  for  Godfrey  showed  him  the  promised  land 
that  is  now  York,  Maine,  where  he  already  had  built  a  house  in 
1630.  Fired  with  enthusiasm,  Colonel  Norton,  instead  of  leaving 
his  ship  for  another  returning  to  Massachusetts,  re-embarked  and 
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went  on  to  England  to  confer  with  the  proprietor.  In  the  Brief 
Narration  which  Gorges  in  his  old  age  wrote  to  explain  his  plans 
and  to  defend  his  endeavors  to  colonize  New  England,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  affectionate  amusement  at  the  boyish  enthusiasm  of  Nor¬ 
ton — then  in  his  fifties — for  this  new  venture,  for  Gorges  himself 
by  this  time  was  discouraged  by  the  turn  of  events  which  fore¬ 
shadowed  trouble  in  America  for  the  king.  Walter  Norton’s  eager¬ 
ness,  however,  won  him  over,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing 
Norton  to  carry  on.  For  his  part  Gorges  reserved  five  thousand 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  Agamenticus  River  in  the  name  of  his 
grandson  Ferdinando,  and  he  sent  some  livestock  and  tools  as 
token  of  his  interest.  Colonel  Norton  took  as  partners  several 
relatives  and  some  Bristol  merchants,  and  on  Dec.  2,  1631,  a 
patent  of  twenty-four  thousand  acres  “by  ye  River  called  Aqua- 
mentiquos  in  New  England”  was  granted  to  this  group  by  the 
“President  &  Counsell  of  New  England”.  One  of  the  patentees, 
Dixie  Bull,  soon  won  mention  in  history  as  America’s  first  English 
pirate. 

By  1632,  Norton  and  Godfrey  had  their  plantation  under 
way.  Godfrey  and  the  Bristol  merchants  kept  the  inhabitants — 
fewer  than  a  hundred  of  them  during  the  first  decade — supplied 
with  food  and  other  necessities,  which  were  charged  to  individual 
accounts  or  bartered  for  at  the  water’s  edge  from  the  trading  ships. 
The  first  settlers  were  obliged  to  bring  with  them  all  the  clothing, 
tools,  furniture,  and  supplies  they  expected  to  need  for  the  first 
year  and  a  half,  and  to  acquire  any  additional  goods  by  barter 
from  vessels  which  came  into  Agamenticus  River  to  trade  for 
anything  of  value  which  could  be  accumulated  in  the  settlement, 
principally  fish  in  the  earliest  days,  but  possibly  a  few  furs. 

Colonel  Norton  was  not  destined  to  see  his  settlement  grow. 
For  some  reason,  maybe  his  urge  for  adventure  and  sightseeing, 
he  went  along  in  1633  with  a  captain-trader  from  the  West  Indies 
who  had  peddled  young  livestock  from  settlement  to  settlement 
and  had  called  in  at  the  port  of  Agamenticus  on  his  return  voyage 
southward. 

Bradford,  in  his  Historie,  tells  the  story: 

I  know  not  for  what  occasion  they  would  needs  goe 
up  Connigtecutt  River;  and  how  they  carried  themselves  I 
know  not,  but  the  Indians  knockt  him  (the  captain)  in  the 
head,  as  he  lay  in  his  cabine,  and  had  thrown  the  covering 
over  his  face  (whether  out  of  fear  or  desperation  is  uncer- 
taine);  this  was  his  end.  They  likewise  killed  all  the  rest, 
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but  Captaine  Norton  defended  himself  a  long  time  against 
them  all  in  the  cooke  room,  till  by  accident  the  gunpowder 
took  fire,  which  (for  readyness)  he  had  sett  in  an  open  thing 
before  him,  which  did  soe  burn  and  scald  him  and  blind  his 
eyes,  as  he  could  make  no  longer  resistance,  but  was  slaine 
also  by  them,  though  they  much  commended  his  vallour. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  news  of  Norton’s  death  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Agamenticus,  Edward  Godfrey  had  served  the  plantation 
as  instructor  to  Norton  and  as  a  protective  supervisor  for  Gorges, 
but  his  principal  position  had  been  the  management  of  the  Laconia 
Company  at  its  headquarters  on  Great  Island.  In  his  late  forties 
Godfrey  had  become  a  New  England  agent  for  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  after  having  served  as  a  merchants  factor  at  Italian  and 
Egyptian  seaports  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  had  won 
recognition  as  an  expert  in  mercantile  customs  and  maritime  law, 
and  also  held  municipal  office.  He  had  come  over  in  1629  as  one 
of  three  “governors”  to  found  the  Laconia  Company  as  a  joint 
enterprise  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  John  Mason. 
Captain  Walter  Neale  was  to  manage  the  overall  operations,  Ed¬ 
ward  Godfrey  to  be  in  charge  of  fisheries,  and  Ambrose  Gibbins 
to  set  up  and  manage  a  station  at  Newichewannock  (South  Ber¬ 
wick).  However  a  year  later  the  Company  invested  heavily  in  an 
attempt  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  a  profitable  fur  business  in 
the  area  between  Lakes  Winnepesaukee  and  Champlain.  Captain 
Neale  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fur  venture,  and  Edward 
Godfrey  was  promoted  to  full  management  at  Great  Island.  With¬ 
in  three  years  the  fur  speculation  wrecked  the  whole  Laconia 
Company.  After  the  collapse,  which  coincided  with  the  death  of 
Norton,  Godfrey  was  appointed  by  Gorges  to  be  “governor”  of 
Agamenticus,  and  young  Thomas  Bradbury  was  sent  over  to  be 
steward  of  the  knight’s  personal  affairs. 

Godfrey  returned  to  England  in  1634  to  attend  to  personal 
and  family  matters,  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  he  discussed 
the  state  of  affairs  and  prospects  of  Maine  directly  with  Gorges, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  decided  to  make  Agamenticus  his 
favorite  settlement.  Certainly  the  aging  proprietor  forgot  his  dis¬ 
couragements  from  past  failures,  for  fired  with  new  zeal,  in  that 
same  year  he  ordered  the  building  of  a  manor  on  the  banks  of 
Agamenticus  River,  and  sent  over  the  materials  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  mills  with  two  complements  of  mechanics  to  put  them 
in  operation,  one  for  South  Berwick,  the  other  for  Agamenticus. 

As  both  arrived  at  Strawberry  Bank  on  the  same  vessel,  the 
Pied  Cow ,  there  has  always  been  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
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two  towns  as  to  which  mill  was  first  in  operation.  To  this  day  the 
small  tidal  stream  in  York  where  the  first  mill  was  operated  is 
known  as  Old  Mill  Creek.  Agamenticus,  now  York,  River  is  a 
tidal  stream,  deriving  more  power  from  the  changing  tides  to 
turn  mill  wheels  by  pressure  against  the  bottom,  in  contrast  to 
more  common  mill  streams  which,  powered  by  watershed  from 
upstream,  turn  wheels  by  the  flow  of  water  over  the  top.  Tidal 
mills  thus  driven  are  called  ‘undershot”,  and  as  York  River  was 
the  first  tidal  stream  so  used,  this  was  the  first  undershot  mill  in 
America. 

In  the  Province  Records  for  1636  there  is  indication  that 
a  tax  was  levied  on  Agamenticus  settlers  for  funds  with  which  to 
build  a  church.  This  must  be  the  “Chapell  or  Oratory”  to  which 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  referred  in  his  charter  of  1641;  the  first 
known  public  building  in  Agamenticus.  It  stood  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  present  Emerson  Hotel  in  York  Harbor. 

With  a  new  industry  established,  the  little  settlement  of 
Agamenticus,  now  able  to  care  for  new  citizens,  assumed  a  stand¬ 
ing  of  equality  in  the  combination  of  plantations  along  the  Maine 
coast.  From  the  Piscataqua  River  to  Monhegan  Island  there  were 
nine  widely  scattered  settlements,  each  one  operated  by  a  different 
business  organization  but  all  having  a  tie  in  common  in  that  they 
were  tenants  of  Gorges  and  governed  by  his  code  of  laws.  Dr. 
Richard  Vines,  the  patentee  at  Saco,  presided  as  steward-general 
over  a  common  council  composed  of  the  other  “governors”  and 
special  representatives.  The  record  of  the  first  superior  court  of 
York  County,  held  in  Saco  in  1636,  is  still  in  existence. 

“The  Combination”,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  had  more  than 
internal  problems  to  be  concerned  about.  Captain  Francis  West, 
the  “admiral”  appointed  by  Gorges  and  given  special  control  over 
the  fishing  rights  in  New  England  waters,  was  making  enemies 
for  the  government  of  Maine  by  his  methods  of  collecting  license 
fees  and  driving  off  unorganized  trespassers.  The  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  ever  eager  to  exploit  Maine,  protested  to  the  crown, 
but  was  itself  being  watched  for  exceeding  the  rights  given  in  its 
charter,  and  both  sides  were  called  to  answer  charges.  When 
Godfrey  in  1637  was  directed  by  Gorges  to  come  to  England  and 
answer  the  complaints  that  the  fishing  rights  constituted  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  he  upheld,  as  the  foremost  authority  on  New  England 
affairs,  the  Massachusetts  cause  as  well  as  that  of  Gorges.  In 
the  course  of  the  proceedings,  some  doubt  was  expressed  about 
the  legality  of  the  Agamenticus  charter  of  1631,  on  the  grounds 
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that  definite  bounds  were  not  established  and  provisions  for  gov¬ 
erning  the  colony  were  not  made.  George  Cleeve,  a  man  who  had 
claimed  under  an  abandoned  charter  to  rule  the  Lygonia  Patent, 
which  was  supposed  to  control  forty  miles  square  north  of  Kenne- 
bunk  River,  had  been  driven  from  his  home  in  Scarboro.  Having 
taken  up  land  around  the  present  city  of  Portland,  he  was  in 
revenge  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  overthrow  the  Gorges 
claim,  not  only  by  pressing  his  cause  before  the  courts  in  England 
but  by  urging  Massachusetts  to  step  in  and  establish  proper  gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  “lawless”  region  of  Maine. 

To  clear  up  any  possible  doubt,  Gorges  petitioned  for  new 
patents  until  he  was  satisfied  with  the  charter  of  March  23, 
1637/8,  by  which  Agamenticus  “was  then  called  Bristoll  and 
according  to  the  Patent  the  Government  was  conformible  to  that 
of  the  Corporation  of  Bristoll”. 

While  Godfrey  was  in  England  from  1637  to  some  time 
in  1639,  William  Hooke,  son  of  Humphrey  Hooke,  the  mayor  of 
Bristol,  England,  and  the  principal  patentee  of  the  Agamenticus 
charter,  was  “governor”  of  Agamenticus.  William  Hooke  had 
been  in  New  England,  looking  after  the  business  interests  of  his 
father,  since  1636,  and  had  married  the  widow  of  Colonel  Walter 
Norton.  But  in  1640  he  took  up  residence  in  Salisbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  without  first 
resigning  his  office.  The  reason  he  gave  for  his  defection,  to 
quote  from  one  of  his  letters  was:  “I  have  feade  myself  a  long 
time  with  vain  hopes;  there  is  no  possibility  here  with  us  for  the 
geathering  of  a  church  except  God,  in  his  mercy  open  there  eyes, 
and  let  them  see  there  supersticious  ways  which  they  desire  to  go”. 

Agamenticus  did  have  a  church  and  a  minister  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  George  Burdett  who  was  playing  fast  and  loose  in  the 
plantation  and  by  his  conduct  was  lowering  moral  standards. 
Evidently  Hooke  had  not  the  stamina  to  cope  with  the  lawless 
element  among  the  transient  fishermen  and  petty  traders,  and 
even  less  with  a  bold  deceiver  in  the  rank  and  garb  of  a  clergyman. 

In  England  in  1638,  probably  unacquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Agamenticus,  Godfrey,  in  Hooke’s  behalf,  succeeded 
in  acquiring  from  Gorges  a  thousand-year  lease  of  fifteen  hundred 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Neddick  River  for  a  width  of 
two  miles  along  the  shore  and  back  inland  along  the  river,  follow¬ 
ing  that  same  width,  until  the  acres  were  completed.  This  lease 
was  granted  to  Godfrey,  his  son  Oliver,  and  Richard  Rowe,  a 
London  merchant,  to  each  an  undivided  third;  but  Godfrey 
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promptly  turned  over  his  third  to  William  Hooke  while  he  was 
still  in  England. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  government  in  Agamenticus 
when  Edward  Godfrey  returned.  However,  matters  were  not  as 
bad  as  Hooke  had  described  them.  Godfrey  found  that  several 
newcomers  had  taken  up  residence  in  town  and  were  proving 
themselves  to  be  men  worthy  of  leadership.  From  England  had 
come  Roger  Garde,  apparently  encouraged  by  Samuel  Maverick, 
one  of  the  patentees,  perhaps  to  look  after  Maverick’s  local  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  few  years  he  was  here  he  served  as  recorder  or 
secretary  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  later  rose  to  higher  office. 
Other  men,  too,  came  here  directly  from  England  and  founded 
families  which  continued  the  original  names  in  town  for  three 
hundred  years.  Arthur  Bragdon,  a  planter  at  Bass  Cove,  presum¬ 
ably  furnished  food  to  the  fishing  fleet.  Henry  Donnell,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fisherman,  had  his  own  vessels  and  his  own  fishing 
stages,  in  some  years  at  Jewell’s  Island  in  Casco  Bay,  in  others 
at  Stage  Island  in  Agamenticus  River.  Rowland  Young  first  fished 
at  Isles  of  Shoals  before  he  acquired  land  on  the  Creek.  Ralph 
Blaisdell  was  in  the  employ  of  governor  Hooke;  his  son  Henry, 
father  of  Ebenezer  who  founded  the  York  branch  of  Blaisdells, 
tended  as  a  boy  Hooke’s  herd  of  goats  pastured  on  Cape  Neck. 
Henry  Simpson  acted  as  agent  for  William  Hooke  after  he  moved 
to  Salisbury. 

During  the  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
first  of  the  settlement,  the  people  were  building  their  houses, 
breaking  their  land  to  the  plow,  and  groping  for  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence.  They  fished,  trapped  furs,  raised  corn,  peas,  and  grain, 
and  brought  their  surplus  to  the  river’s  edge  to  trade  with  the 
merchant  vessels  which  accumulated  cargoes  as  they  called  at 
the  many  ports. 

These  vessels  were  of  various  grades.  Some  served  directly 
the  Bristol  merchants  who  depended  upon  resident  agents  to 
accumulate  trade  goods,  and  might  return  directly  to  England 
after  touching  at  the  Maine  plantations  only.  Other  merchants 
might  have  hired  vessels  “on  their  perticuler”  and  called  as 
“tramps”,  without  having  made  arrangements.  They  took  their 
chances  from  port  to  port  until  a  cargo  was  loaded.  Lowest  in 
the  scale  were  the  traders  residing  somewhere  along  the  coast 
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who  bartered  thread  and  needles,  cloth,  and  metalware,  or  what¬ 
ever  was  available,  to  planters  who  had  no  other  way  to  supply 
domestic  needs.  These  “traveling  stores”  probably  took  their  gath¬ 
erings  to  Salem  or  Boston,  where  they  could  barter  for  fresh 
stocks  from  vessels  from  foreign  ports.  Such  a  trader  had  been 
Dixie  Bull,  the  patentee  of  Agamenticus  who  turned  pirate  when 
his  vessel  and  cargo  were  stolen.  Hard  money  was  always  scarce; 
earnings  were  in  the  form  of  negotiable  paper  which  showed  a 
trade  balance  or  credit  with  firms  in  good  standing.  In  this  decade 
no  sizable  vessels  were  owned  by  local  men;  their  trading  was 
done  mostly  at  home,  and  probably  no  planter  or  fisherman 
carried  his  goods  as  far  as  Boston. 

Beginning  with  the  house  of  Edward  Godfrey,  “the  first 
ever  bylt  there”  (1630),  which  stood  close  to  shore  at  high  tide 
on  the  south  side  of  Meeting  House  Creek,  the  earliest  houses 
were  built  around  the  shore  of  the  Creek:  Colonel  Walter  Nor¬ 
ton's,  alongside  of  Godfreys,  occupied  till  1640  by  governor 
Hooke;  Edward  Johnson's  to  the  west  of  Godfrey’s;  Rowland 
Young’s,  Henry  Simpson’s  and  Ralph  Blaisdell’s,  farther  down 
near  the  Market  Place;  Henry  Donnell’s  near  Stage  Island;  Ar¬ 
thur  Bragdon’s  on  the  river  bank  near  Bass  Cove,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges’s  manor  (1634),  where  Thomas  Bradbury  lived,  near 
the  mouth  of  Gorges,  or  New  Mill,  Creek. 

After  the  Gorges  mill  was  erected  at  Old  Mill  Creek  in 
1634,  a  cluster  of  houses  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen — possibly  among  them  were  Bartholomew  Barnard, 
John  Barrett,  Leonard  Hunter,  Richard  Ormsby — and  the  de¬ 
pressions  which  marked  the  cellars  of  these  houses  may  still  be 
seen. 

In  1639  Gorges  obtained  a  charter  from  the  king  by  which 
he  was  made  Lord  Palatine  of  the  territory  between  Piscataqua 
River  and  the  Sagadahoc  and  Kennebec,  and  westward  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  into  the  wilderness.  For  the  first  time 
in  any  writing  since  1622,  the  newly  defined  country  was  desig¬ 
nated  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  this  time  the  name  was 
accepted.  As  Lord  Palatine,  Gorges  was  the  king’s  direct  repre¬ 
sentative,  authorized  to  appoint  officers  for  Maine,  hold  courts, 
make  and  publish  ordinances,  control  churches,  raise  armies,  and 
equip  fleets.  In  1640,  the  king  warded  off  encroachments  from 
outsiders  by  issuing  an  order  “that  the  Government  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  Agamenticus  shall  so  remain”. 
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Although  he  was  in  his  seventies  when  he  became  the 
ruler  of  the  Province,  Gorges  devoted  all  his  energies  to  his  new 
duties,  and  dreamed  of  still  greater  eminence  for  his  favorite 
New  England  settlement.  He  made  plans  to  come  to  Gorgeana 
and  govern  the  Province  of  Maine  in  person.  It  is  said  that  he 
had  a  noble  ship  built  for  this  special  occasion.  The  launching 
was  a  gala  event,  with  the  king  and  all  his  court  among  the 
guests.  But  when  the  ship  slid  down  the  ways  and  struck  the 
water  it  broke  apart.  Such  an  evil  omen  was  more  than  Gorges 
could  ignore,  and  he  never  again  attempted  to  see  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  development  of  which  he  had  spent  so  many  years 
of  planning  and  so  much  of  his  personal  fortune. 

Perhaps  Edward  Godfrey  brought  the  1639  charter  with 
him  on  his  return  to  Agamenticus.  Though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  given  any  official  title  other  than  that  of  a  member 
of  the  Province  Council,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  personal  agent 
for  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  to  carry  out  in  America  the  provisions 
of  the  charter.  Richard  Vines  was  still  steward-general  for  the 
whole  Province,  and  William  Hooke  was  nominally  the  governor 
of  Agamenticus,  both  of  them  subject  to  orders  from  Gorges;  but 
Godfrey,  fresh  from  personal  conferences  with  the  proprietor, 
knew  best  what  Gorges  had  in  mind  to  advance  the  purposes  of 
the  charter,  and  knew  how  to  report  conditions  and  progress  and 
to  suggest  improvements.  In  this  capacity,  with  or  without  a  title, 
he  was  actually  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Province  of  Maine. 

By  circumstantial  evidence  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
Old  Mill  had  not  been  in  good  operation,  perhaps  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  in  1634.  A  reference  in  a  deed  shows  that  Joseph  Jenks 
owned  a  lot  of  land  that  had  been  in  Godfrey’s  control.  Jenks, 
though  called  a  blacksmith,  was  also  a  maker  of  swords,  scythes, 
and  other  sharp  tools,  and  an  engineer  with  experience  in  design¬ 
ing  mills.  In  later  years  he  rose  to  be  the  most  respected  consultant 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  with  the  honor  of  being  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  first  inventor.  John  Hull,  the  mint  master,  commissioned 
him  to  design  the  coin  which  became  known  as  the  Pine  Tree 
Shilling.  The  inference  is  that  such  a  skilled  man  must  have 
come  to  Agamenticus  to  engage  in  his  calling,  and  the  obvious 
need  for  his  services  would  be  to  try  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  undershot  mill.  Apparently  even  he  was  not  wholly  success¬ 
ful,  for  in  a  deed  drawn  in  1677  there  is  described  land  at  Old 
Mill  Creek  “where  formerly  ye  ould  mill  stood”  (York  Deeds: 
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Book  I,  Part  II,  Folio  7).  Probably  Joseph  Jenks  received  from 
Godfrey  as  payment  for  all  or  part  of  his  services  the  lot  near 
that  on  which  the  First  Parish  Church  now  stands. 

Certainly  there  were  problems  enough  to  engage  Edward 
Godfrey’s  full  attention  and  talents,  but  the  gravity  of  one  of  them 
may  not  have  impressed  him  at  the  time.  Possibly  he  was  unaware 
that  on  August  26,  1637,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  written  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  government  and  asked  the  General  Court 
to  establish  a  new  government  in  his  Province  of  Maine  and  to 
include  in  it  his  trusted  servant,  Mr.  Richard  Vines,  his  nephew, 
Captain  Francis  Champernourne,  and  such  others  as  it  should 
think  fit.  But  in  1638,  though  it  was  addressed  neither  to  the 
“trusted  servant’’  Steward-General  Richard  Vines  nor  to  himself, 
he  must  have  heard  of  the  letter  ordered  by  the  General  Court 
to  be  written  by  the  governor  to  “Mr.  Burdet,  Mr.  Wiggin  and 
others  of  the  plantation  of  Pascataquack’’  to  this  effect,  “That 
whereas  there  had  been  good  correspondency  between  us  formerly, 
we  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  their  entertaining,  countenancing, 
etc,  some  that  we  had  cast  out,  etc,  and  that  our  purpose  was  to 
survey  our  utmost  limits  and  make  use  of  them”. 

In  September  1638,  the  General  Court  ordered  surveyors 
to  “lay  out  the  line  3  miles  Northward  of  the  most  Northmost 
part”  of  the  Merrimack  River.  The  progenitor  of  one  of  York’s 
old  families,  Peter  Weare,  then  about  twenty  years  old,  was  a 
member  of  this  party,  probably  as  a  guide,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
But  in  1638  the  possibility  of  the  usurpation  of  Maine  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  seemed  remote. 

Whether  he  was  influenced  by  adverse  reports  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Godfrey  about  the  wickedness  of  Reverend  George  Burdett, 
the  lawlessness  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  incompetence  of  gover¬ 
nor  William  Hooke,  or  whether  he  was  already  dreaming  of  ruling 
all  America  from  his  capitol  at  Agamenticus,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  in  1640  sent  over  his  cousin  Thomas  Gorges  to  be  deputy 
governor  of  the  Province  of  Maine  and  also  governor  of  Agamenti¬ 
cus.  Though  he  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  just  recently 
graduated  from  college  as  a  lawyer,  young  Thomas  Gorges  made 
a  remarkably  good  record  during  the  next  four  years.  No  doubt 
he  received  excellent  advice  from  such  members  of  the  Province 
Council  as  Edward  Godfrey  of  Agamenticus,  Richard  Vines  of 
Saco,  and  Henry  Jocelyn  of  Scarboro. 
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His  first  notable  official  act  was  to  assemble  at  Saco  a 
superior  court  at  which  much  of  the  chaos — chiefly  due  to  the 
Burdett  scandals — was  removed. 

In  1641,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  drew  up  a  charter  by 
which  little  Agamenticus  became  a  town  or  borough  with  the 
name  of  Gorgeana  in  honor  of  himself.  In  1642  he  rewrote  the 
charter  and  set  up  little  Gorgeana  as  a  city.  Gorges,  ever  the 
dreamer,  sought  to  capitalize  on  a  peculiar  situation  in  England. 
Harried  by  debt  and  by  the  opposition  of  his  subjects,  King  Charles 
I  could  give  scant  attention  to  conditions  in  America,  where  an¬ 
other  form  of  disregard  for  English  laws  was  spreading. 

Apparently  Gorges,  confident  that  the  king  would  eventu¬ 
ally  conquer  his  foes  in  England  and  then  proceed  to  regulate 
the  government  of  the  American  colonies  to  conform  with  that  of 
the  mother  country,  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  day  when  some 
settlement  would  be  chosen  to  be  the  capital  of  all  the  English 
possessions  in  America.  With  this  in  mind  he  planned  to  create 
the  framework  of  a  city  so  that  it  would  be  in  existence  and  in 
operation  whenever  the  king  was  ready,  while  other  settlements 
would  not  be  prepared.  Sir  Ferdinando  would  then  be  ruler  over 
a  country  larger  than  England.  On  the  strength  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  of  1639,  he  even  dared  to  date  his  more  humble  charter 
of  1641  not  only  from  “the  Tenth  day  of  Aprill  in  the  seaven- 
teenth  yeare  of  the  Raigne  of  ouer  Soverign  Lord  Charles”  but  he 
added  “and  in  the  second  yeare  of  my  Principallity  in  Newe 
England”;  and  in  the  1642  charter  he  declared  that  his  king  had 
given  him  “absolute  power  over  all  the  .  .  .  people  that  from 
time  to  time  shall  be  resident”  there.  He  provided  therein  for  the 
election  of  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  four  “Sergeants  of 
the  white  rod”  to  serve  court  papers,  and  other  officials  to  a  total 
number  of  forty. 

In  order  to  launch  his  ship  of  state  in  1641,  Gorges  ap¬ 
pointed  officials  to  serve  for  the  first  year,  after  which  the  citizens 
were  to  elect  their  own  officers.  He  appointed  Thomas  Gorges  to 
be  the  first  mayor  of  Gorgeana  as  well  as  the  deputy  governor  of 
the  Province  of  Maine,  and  for  the  first  eight  aldermen  he  named 
“Edward  Godfrey,  gentleman,  Roger  Garde,  George  Puddington, 
Bartholomew  Barnett,  Edward  Johnson,  Arthur  Bragington  (Brag- 
don),  Henry  Simpson,  and  John  Rogers.”  In  1642,  at  their  first 
election,  the  citizens  of  Gorgeana  chose  Edward  Godfrey  for 
their  mayor. 
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For  ten  years  the  little  plantation,  with  a  population  of 
about  three  hundred,  functioned  smoothly  as  a  city,  and  the 
mayor  and  the  eight  aldermen  solemnly  carried  out  the  duties 
given  them  in  the  charter.  In  Massachusetts,  where  Boston  was 
still  a  town,  the  name  “Gorgeana”  was  carefully  ignored;  when 
Roger  Garde  was  mayor  in  1644,  Governor  Winthrop  entered  in 
his  journal  “they  had  lately  made  Accomenticus  (a  poor  village) 
a  corporation  and  had  made  a  taylor  their  mayor”.  No  doubt  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  understood  that  Gorges  meant  to  outline  a 
dream  of  a  city  which  was  to  materialize  only  when  the  King  of 
England  was  to  re-establish  his  authority.  No  list  of  forty  officials 
serving  in  any  one  year  is  known  to  have  existed,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  there  ever  were  any  “sergeants  of  the  white  rod”. 
Gorgeana  was  made  ready  to  function  for  a  king  who  never  re¬ 
gained  his  royal  power. 

With  its  government  by  the  city  charter  of  1642  set  up 
and  the  method  for  providing  for  the  succession  of  officials  estab¬ 
lished,  the  citizens  of  the  Province  of  Maine  were  then  left  on 
their  own,  for  the  civil  war  in  England  was  at  its  full  height  and 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  for  all  his  seventy  years,  took  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  on  the  king’s  side.  He  entered  the  city  of  Bristol  in  1643 
with  Prince  Ruppert  and  his  conquering  army,  but  in  1645  he 
was  taken  prisoner  there  when  the  city  was  recaptured.  When  he 
died  in  1647,  leaving  a  minor  as  his  sole  heir,  the  executors  of 
his  estate  took  no  active  interest  in  New  England  affairs  and  did 
not  reply  to  requests  for  instructions  from  Maine  officials.  Thomas 
Gorges  had  returned  to  England  in  1643;  Richard  Vines  had  sold 
his  interests  and  departed  to  a  new  career  in  Barbados  in  1645. 
In  1642,  when  news  of  active  warfare  in  England  reached  Maine, 
George  Cleeve  had  sailed  to  England,  and  won  favor  with  Colonel 
Alexander  Rigby  who  took  up  Cleeve’s  long  struggle  to  revive  the 
Lygonia  Patent  and  carried  it  through  successfully,  so  that  in 
1646  Cleeve,  as  deputy  president  for  Rigby,  had  been  put  in 
control  of  a  forty-mile  square  area,  from  Kennebunk  River  to 
Sagadahoc,  to  be  known  as  Lygonia.  Thus  half  of  the  Province 
of  Maine  was  lost.  All  that  remained  of  the  Province  was  the 
Piscataqua  settlements  (incorporated  into  the  town  of  Kittery  in 
1647),  the  city  of  Gorgeana,  and  part  of  the  plantation  of  Wells. 
For  the  next  two  years  the  functions  of  government  were  carried 
on  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  its  actions  would  be  supported 
by  the  courts. 
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In  July  1649,  the  voters  of  Kittery,  Gorgeana,  and  Wells 
by  unanimous  consent  formed  a  new  Province  of  Maine,  and 
elected  a  new  set  of  officials,  of  whom  all  but  one  were  citizens 
of  Gorgeana,  which  continued  to  be  the  metropolitan  or  county 
seat,  and  elected  Mr.  Edward  Godfrey  governor.  At  the  first 
court  held  in  October  1649,  a  most  significant  order  was  pro¬ 
claimed  : 

It  is  ordered  this  Court  and  power  thereof:  That  all  gode 
people  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  province  who  are  out 
of  a  Church  way  and  be  orthodox  in  Judgment  and  not  scan¬ 
dalous  in  life,  shall  have  full  liberty  to  gather  themselves  in 
to  a  Church  estate,  provided  they  doe  it  in  a  Christian  way: 
with  the  due  observation  of  the  rules  of  Christ  revealed  in  his 
worde. 

And  every  Church  have  Free  liberty  of  Election  and  ordina¬ 
tion  of  all  her  officers  from  tyme  to  tyme  provided  they  shall 
be  able,  pious  and  orthodox. 

—  Maine  Court  Records  1,  136 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  little  Province  of  Maine,  “law¬ 
less”,  according  to  George  Cleeve,  and  “godless”,  as  William 
Hooke  lamented,  held  out  a  welcome  to  all  decent  people  to  come 
and  worship  God  in  any  dignified  Christian  way  they  might 
choose.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Puritans  first  dreamed 
of  migrating  to  a  new  land  in  search  of  religious  freedom,  but 
ever  since  they  had  reached  their  Eden  they  had  banished  and 
hounded  anyone  who  “ran  a  different  course”  from  their  narrow 
code.  When  Maine’s  gracious  offer  became  known  the  General 
Court  took  it  as  an  affront  and  considered  its  makers  their  enemies. 

Actually,  the  General  Court  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
feel  insulted,  for  Massachusetts  was  in  favor  with  the  victorious, 
peoples,  side  of  the  English  Civil  War.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
the  Bay  Colony  to  carry  out  its  long-range  plan  to  annex  Maine 
and  its  wealth  of  natural  resources.  Incidents  must  be  created 
before  war  is  declared,  and  here  was  a  suitable  one  ready  made. 
When  Godfrey  and  two  other  councillors  were  ordered,  in  a 
Province  Court  session  in  1651,  to  ask  Parliament  to  confirm  this 
new  government  of  Maine,  this  action  presented  to  the  General 
Court  what  it  considered  the  necessary  excuse  to  act. 

But  meanwhile  what  of  the  daily  life  in  Gorgeana?  From 
ports  along  the  coast  a  growing  number  of  new  merchants  sought 
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trade,  particularly  in  the  Piscataqua  River  area,  thereby  creating 
wider  demand  for  fishermen’s  catches  and  planters’  produce. 
Trade  balances,  the  equivalent  of  paper  money,  were  built  up 
with  more  widely  known  business  houses  in  larger  ports.  Gaining 
confidence  and  experience,  the  fishermen  increased  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  planters  brought  more  acres  under  cultivation.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  had  decreed  in  his  charter  that  a  public  market 
should  be  established  at  which  there  should  be  two  fairs  held  each 
year  on  specified  Saints’  Days;  and  in  accordance  with  his  orders, 
The  Market  Place  was  set  apart,  down  by  the  river  where  trading 
vessels  customarily  anchored.  As  this  was  the  first  occasion  in 
New  England  when  the  holding  of  fairs  was  provided  for  in  a 
charter,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  state  and  county  fairs  of 
the  present  day  had  their  origin  in  the  fairs  at  the  Market  Place 
of  Gorgeana.  For  the  next  hundred  years  the  citizens  of  York 
elected  annually  a  “Clerk  of  the  Market”. 

No  notable  shipbuilding  was  commenced  yet,  and  most  of 
the  trading  was  still  carried  on  at  the  wharves,  but  some  products 
were  carried  at  least  as  far  as  the  Piscataqua  River  and  possibly 
even  farther.  Henry  Donnell,  Gorgeana’s  leading  fisherman,  also 
kept  an  inn  near  the  Stage  Island  ferry.  By  1644  he  had  developed 
a  stage  for  the  curing  of  fish  at  Jewell’s  Island  in  Casco  Bay. 
George  Puddington  conducted  an  inn  at  the  Market  Place  near 
the  mouth  of  Meeting  House  Creek. 

Around  1640  several  new  settlers  came,  among  them  John 
Alcock  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roaring  Rock,  who  bought  that 
promontory  between  Long  Sands  and  the  Harbor  Short  Sands 
which  came  to  be  known  as  Alcock’s  Neck;  and  Captain  Francis 
Raynes,  attorney  for  Thomas  Gorges  in  1643,  who  settled  at 
Brave  Boat  Harbor  in  1646. 

In  1642,  four  men  from  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  came  to 
Gorgeana  with  their  families  and  asked  for  grants  of  land,  which 
were  given  to  them  on  the  condition  that  they  were  to  maintain 
a  road  across  the  four  lots  (the  first  to  be  recorded  in  York)  to 
be  known  as  the  Scituate  Men’s  Row,  but  sometimes  described 
as  including  all  the  road  through  York  Harbor  as  far  as  the  road 
to  Stage  Neck.  These  men  and  their  descendants  served  the  town 
creditably  for  many  generations. 

All  of  them,  Abraham  Preble  (1604-1663),  Richard 
Banks  (-1692),  Thomas  Curtis  (1619-1692),  and  John  Twis- 
den  (-1660),  educated  men  with  means,  ability,  and  high  pur¬ 
pose,  were  within  a  few  years  entrusted  with  important  official 
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positions.  They  had  come  to  Scituate,  from  Kent,  England,  in 
1639  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Chambers,  who  had  married 
Mrs.  Richardene  Curtis,  mother  of  Thomas  Curtis  and  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  first  wife  of  Richard  Banks.  In  1642  Chambers  acquired 
land  in  Gorgeana  and  in  the  same  year  induced  “the  Scituate  Men” 
to  take  up  grants  near  his  property.  Abraham  Preble  was  a  province 
magistrate  in  1645,  an  associate  or  member  of  the  province  coun¬ 
cil  in  1646,  a  major  in  the  militia,  the  last  mayor  of  Gorgeana, 
and  under  Massachusetts  rule  continued  to  hold  high  office  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Among  his  descendants  are  several  whose  names 
are  prominent  in  the  annals  of  New  England  and  the  United 
States  for  their  distinguished  service:  Jedidiah  Preble,  famed  in 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  and  appointed  major  general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  William  Pitt  Preble,  U.S.  ambassador  to  Holland;  Com¬ 
modore  Edward  Preble,  who  conquered  the  Algerian  pirates  at 
Tripoli;  Rear  Admiral  George  Henry  Preble  and  his  cousin  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Edward  Preble,  famous  heroes  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Civil  War.  Richard  Banks,  often  a  selectman  of  York  under  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  carried  much  of  the  responsibility  during  the  desperate 
days  of  the  early  Indian  wars  until  he  was  killed  in  the  Massacre 
of  1692.  In  the  next  three  generations  several  of  his  descendants 
were  noted  soldiers  in  Indian  wars  and  in  the  Revolution,  chiefly, 
Lieutenant  Joseph  as  an  Indian  fighter;  Moses,  as  an  interpreter; 
Moses  Jr.,  engineer  in  the  Revolution. 

In  1641,  shortly  before  the  Scituate  Men  settled  in  Gorge¬ 
ana,  the  Province  Court  ordered  the  division  of  the  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  acres  comprising  Agamenticus  among  the  patentees.  Up  to 
this  time  the  entire  land  area  had  been  controlled  by  common 
consent  among  the  whole  body  of  proprietors,  but  apparently  the 
patentees  grouped  themselves  in  factions  which  did  not  always 
agree.  The  committee  chosen  to  decide  the  distribution — Deputy 
Governor  Thomas  Gorges,  Edward  Godfrey,  and  Roger  Garde — 
first  separated  the  patentees  into  presumably  harmonious  groups 
(three  groups  of  four  men  each),  and  then  divided  the  area  into 
thirteen  parts  or  dividends  by  designating  points  on  the  northeast 
bank  of  York  River  and  then  projecting  parallel  lines  running  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  without  specifying  any  limits  or  number 
of  acres.  The  plan,  evidently  clear  and  acceptable  to  the  various 
groups  of  patentees,  was  destined  to  cause  boundary  disputes  in 
later  years.  Fortunately  not  many  grants  were  made  before  Massa¬ 
chusetts  took  possession  and  rejected  claims  of  ownership  of  all 
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lots  not  fully  described  by  definite  metes  and  bounds,  and  the 
losses  of  titles,  for  the  most  part,  fell  upon  the  patentees. 

The  citizens  of  little  Gorgeana  had  personal  problems 
enough  from  1640  to  1652  to  occupy  their  minds  and  hands. 
The  regulations  of  a  city  charter  imposed  certain  adjustments  to 
their  way  of  life,  besides  whatever  changes  in  the  tenancy  of 
their  land  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  division  of  the 
twelve  thousand  acres  among  the  patentees.  Improving  their 
buildings,  clearing  more  acres  for  crops,  tending  increasing  herds, 
acquiring  surpluses  beyond  the  needs  of  the  home  for  barter  at 
the  Market  Place — these  tasks  left  little  time  for  curiosity  about 
what  might  be  going  on  outside  of  their  city.  Little  did  they 
realize  that  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  England  in 
1642,  the  flow  of  immigration  had  ceased  and  the  visits  of  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant  vessels  had  been  brought  to  an  end  because  of  the 
danger  of  piracy  and  privateering,  and  the  impressment  of  crews 
into  the  navy;  or  that  adventurous  Boston  merchants,  obliged  to 
build  ships  and  find  markets  that  might  be  safely  reached,  would 
open  up  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
raising  of  sugar  and  the  making  of  rum  was  so  profitable  that  the 
planters  preferred  to  buy  food  from  abroad  rather  than  to  raise 
food  on  their  own  acres.  In  Gorgeana  they  may  not  even  have 
known  that  one  of  their  patentees,  Samuel  Maverick,  from  his 
home  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  the  originator  of  triangular  trade 
between  Boston,  the  West  Indies,  and  European  ports.  They  had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  narrow  life  to  which  they  had  been  restricted 
was  proper  training  for  the  days  to  come  when  they  would  become 
traders  in  'their  own  ships  under  Massachusetts  rule. 

Though  fishing  and  the  raising  of  grain  and  meat  were 
still  the  greatest  sources  of  profit,  a  new  side  line  developed  out 
of  the  growing  need  for  barrel  staves  and  clapboards.  The  export¬ 
ing  merchants  discovered  the  need  for  these  products  in  foreign 
ports  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  where  casks  were 
needed  for  wines  and  brandy  and  boxes  and  barrels  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  fruits,  and  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  loading  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  The  merchants  sought  their  supplies  of  these 
lumber  products  from  the  farmers  who  saw  a  profitable  use  of 
slack  time  in  cleaving  them  by  hand  out  of  pit-sawed  lumber. 
“Claw-boards  and  pipe  staves”,  they  called  them,  and  throughout 
New  England  vast  quantities  were  made  annually  in  the  days 
when  sawmills  were  few.  There  was  no  gristmill  in  operation 
nearer  than  Strawberry  Bank  on  Piscataqua  River,  and  much  of 
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the  grain  harvest  was  carried  as  far  as  Boston  to  be  ground  into 
meal.  Bread  was  one  of  the  items  traded  for  from  the  ships  coming 
in  to  the  Market  Place. 

The  settlement  of  Wells  was  begun  in  1643  by  refugees 
from  Puritan  persecution  and  from  that  circumstance,  more  or 
less  indirectly,  York  in  the  next  decade  was  destined  to  acquire 
some  most  valuable  citizens,  particularly  Edward  Rish worth. 
Thomas  Morton  of  Merrymount,  the  bane  of  the  Bay  officials, 
sought  refuge  among  the  followers  of  Gorges  in  1645,  but  died 
two  years  later  and  was  buried  in  Gorgeana. 

In  1649,  Sylvester  Stover,  progenitor  of  one  of  Yorks 
oldest  families,  was  granted,  with  three  partners,  a  tract  of  land 
at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Neddick  River,  and  they  started  the  second 
large-sized  fishery  plant  in  Gorgeana. 

A  contemporary  traveler,  John  Josselyn,  who  spent  several 
years  between  1638  and  1667  visiting  relatives  in  the  Casco  Bay 
region,  wrote  a  graphic  account  of  conditions  in  New  England, 
which  no  doubt  applied  to  life  in  Gorgeana: 

The  people  in  the  province  of  Main,  may  be  divided 
into  Magistrates,  Husbandmen  or  Planters,  and  fishermen; 
of  the  Magistrates  some  be  royalists,  the  rest  perverse  Spirits, 
the  like  are  the  planters  and  fishers,  of  which  some  be  plant¬ 
ers  and  fishers  both,  others  meer  fishers. 

Handicrafts-men  there  are  but  few,  the  Tumelor  or 
Cooper,  Smiths,  and  Carpenters  are  best  welcome  amongst 
them,  shopkeepers  there  are  none,  being  supplied  by  the 
Massachusetts  Merchants  with  all  things  they  stand  in  need 
of,  keeping  here  and  there  fair  Magazines  stored  with  Eng¬ 
lish  goods,  but  they  set  excessive  prices  on  them,  if  they  do 
not  gain  Cent  per  Cent,  they  cry  out  that  they  are  losers.  .  .  . 

The  planters  are  or  should  be  restless  painstakers; 
providing  for  their  cattle,  planting  and  sowing  of  Corn,  fenc¬ 
ing  their  grounds,  cutting  or  bringing  home  fuel,  cleaving 
of  claw-board  and  pipe-staves,  fishing  for  fresh  water  fish 
and  fowling  takes  up  most  of  their  time,  if  not  all.  ...  In 
some  places  where  the  springs  are  frozen  up,  or  at  least  the 
way  to  their  springs  made  impassable  by  reason  of  the  snow 
and  the  like  they  dress  their  meat  in  .  .  .  melted  snow,  at 
other  times  it  is  well  cook’t,  and  they  feed  upon  (generally) 
as  good  flesh,  Beef,  Pork,  Mutton,  Fowl,  and  fish  as  any  in 
the  whole  world  besides. 

Their  servants  which  are  for  the  most  part  English, 
when  they  are  out  of  their  time,  will  not  work  under  half  a 
Crown  a  day,  although  it  be  for  to  make  hay,  and  for  less 
I  do  not  see  how  they  can,  by  reason  of  the  dearness  of 
clothing.  .  .  . 
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The  fishermen  take  yearly  upon  the  coasts  many  hun¬ 
dred  kentals  [quintals]  of  Cod,  hake,  haddock,  polluck,  etc., 
which  they  split,  salt,  and  dry  at  their  stages,  making  three 
voyages  in  a  year.  When  they  share  their  fish  (which  is  at 
the  end  of  every  voyage)  they  separate  the  best  from  the 
worst,  the  first  they  call  Merchantable  fish,  being  sound,  full 
grown  fish  and  well  made  up  ...  ;  the  second  sort  they  call 
refuse  fish,  that  is  such  as  is  salt  burnt,  spotted,  rotten,  and 
carelessly  ordered;  these  they  put  off  to  the  Massachusets 
Merchants  .  .  .  the  Merchant  sends  the  Merchantable  fish  to 
Lisbonne,  Bilbo,  Bordeaux,  .  .  .  and  other  cities  of  France, 
to  the  Canaries  with  claw-board  and  pipe-staves  which  is 
there  and  at  the  Canaries  a  prime  Commodity;  the  refuse 
fish  they  put  off  at  the  Charib-Islands,  Barbados,  Jamaica, 
etc.  who  feed  their  Negroes  with  it.  .  .  . 

Of  [the  planters]  the  Merchant  buys  Beef,  Pork, 
Pease,  Wheat,  and  Indian  Corn,  and  sells  it  again  many 
times  to  the  fishermen. 


4 

Gorgeana,  in  1650,  was  still  a  “poor  village”,  as  Winthrop 
had  called  it  in  1644,  even  though  its  citizens,  for  the  most  part, 
were  making  a  living  by  their  individual  efforts  while  improving 
their  condition.  There  was,  as  yet,  no  manufacturing  in  which 
men  gave  full  time  to  the  making  of  a  special  product,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  lumber,  and  Governor  Godfrey  and  the  city  officials  were 
casting  about  to  find  a  miller  to  meet  this  need.  By  June  1652, 
a  mill  was  erected  and  in  operation,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Edward  Rish worth,  who  had  become  the  secretary  and  recorder 
for  both  the  city  of  Gorgeana  and  for  the  Province  of  Maine. 

It  turned  out  that  the  new  recorder  had  also  the  proper 
talents  and  necessary  business  connections  to  carry  out  the  aim  of 
establishing  a  mill  in  Gorgeana.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Hutchinson  family  which,  by  the  co-operation  of  many  members 
working  as  a  unit,  had  branches  throughout  New  England  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  with  interests  in  mines,  lumbering,  cattle 
raising,  and  trade.  Rish  worth  himself,  while  still  a  citizen  of 
Wells,  had  been  granted  a  mill  privilege  on  Cape  Neddick  River, 
perhaps  as  an  added  inducement  for  him  to  come  to  live  in  Gorge¬ 
ana.  The  new  recorder,  then,  was  already  interested  in  the  milling 
before  he  began  his  official  duties.  In  April  1652,  largely  through 
his  efforts,  Governor  Godfrey  signed  a  contract  with  William 
Effingham  and  Hugh  Gale,  partners  who  had  recently  sold  their 
miffing  interests  in  Kittery.  By  June  these  men  had  a  sawmill  in 
operation  on  Mr.  Gorges’s  Creek,  across  the  river  from  Old  Miff 
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Creek,  and  were  applying  to  the  governor  for  the  right  to  build 
more  sawmills  and  extension  of  their  grants  of  timberland,  agree¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  build  and  maintain  a  gristmill. 

But  in  that  same  year  the  usurpation  of  Maine  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  intervened.  The  Bay  Colony  had  given  hints  of  this  in 
1638  when  the  General  Court  had  warned  officials  in  Kittery  of 
a  plan  to  restudy  the  terms  of  its  charter  of  1629  and  make  a 
survey  in  order  to  determine  just  what  lands  lay  within  its  bounds. 
During  the  years  while  King  Charles  I  still  lived  and  reigned,  the 
plan  had  been  placed  on  file  lest  action  upon  it  might  result  in 
reprisal  from  the  throne,  but  by  1652  Parliament  held  the  power, 
and  public  sentiment  was  then  in  favor  of  Puritan  views.  The 
course  being  clear,  Massachusetts  grasped  the  opportunity.  The 
Province  of  Maine,  now  cut  in  half  by  the  Lygonia  Patent,  and 
comprising  only  the  “combination”  of  three  thinly-populated 
settlements,  was  defenseless.  Directly  after  a  new  survey  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1652,  commissioners  were  sent  from  Boston 
to  Kittery  to  take  over  the  administration  of  that  town.  When 
the  inhabitants  refused,  the  General  Court  made  plans  to  use 
force  if  necessary.  By  issuing  notices  dated  October  3,  1652,  to 
all  of  the  militia  companies  within  Norfolk  County,  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  and  the  Province  of  Maine  directing  “All  magistrates, 
commissioners,  captynes,  and  all  other  officers,  civill  and  military” 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  give  military  support  to  the 
commissioners  if  needed,  the  Court  discouraged  all  thought  of 
organized  resistance.  Again  the  commissioners  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Kittery  to  submit,  and  on  November  16,  1652, 
after  long  debate  and  questioning,  Kittery  capitulated.  A  week 
later,  on  November  23,  the  commissioners  visited  Gorgeana  and 
received  its  submission. 

The  General  Court  made  scant  denial  that  these  acts  con¬ 
stituted  usurpation.  Calling  attention  to  the  commodious  harbor 
at  Piscataqua  River,  it  argued  that  Massachusetts  was  justified 
because  the  security  of  New  England  would  be  imperiled  if  it 
should  fall  into  enemy  hands.  The  “enemy”  was  purposely  not 
named;  in  England  it  would  be  understood  to  be  France  and  the 
French  possessions  between  Castine  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River; 
in  New  England  among  the  Puritans,  the  “enemy”  would  be  the 
Royalists  and  all  who  had  been  banished  from  the  Bay.  The  fact 
that  the  shipping  of  mast  timber  out  of  the  Piscataqua  River  for 
the  use  of  the  English  navy  was  then  the  greatest  source  of  profit 
in  all  New  England  was  also  carefully  not  mentioned. 
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But  to  claim  that  by  the  charter  of  1629  Maine  was  truly 
a  part  of  Massachusetts  which  the  Bay  Colony  had  in  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  its  nature  allowed  others  to  settle  upon  so  long  as  there 
was  “good  correspondency  between”  them  necessitated  a  judicious 
amount  of  skullduggery.  The  original  interpretation  had  been 
that  the  charter  defined  the  north  boundary  of  the  Massachusetts 
grant  to  be  a  line  drawn  to  touch  all  points  three  miles  north  of 
the  Merrimack  River;  and  a  “bound  house”  or  stone  marker,  set 
up  at  such  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had  for  twenty 
years  been  accepted  as  the  northern  limit.  In  those  early  days  the 
river  was  thought  to  flow  from  west  to  east  for  its  full  length,  but 
the  survey  party  of  1638  made  the  great  discovery  that  while  the 
lower  forty  or  so  miles  flow  from  west  to  east,  the  river  above 
runs  from  north  to  south  from  its  source,  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
This  finding  was  the  basis  for  the  new  interpretation:  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  rightly  owned  all  land  lying  three  miles  north  of  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  Merrimack  River,  (which  by  decision 
of  the  General  Court  included  the  tributaries  that  flow  from 
sources  even  farther  north  than  the  upper  part  of  the  lake),  and 
east  and  west  from  sea  to  sea — all  this,  notwithstanding  that  such 
a  claim  encroached  upon  the  valid  patents  of  Mason  and  Gorges 
to  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  The  “good  correspond¬ 
ency”  was  interpreted  by  Massachusetts  to  have  ended  when  the 
Province  of  Maine  “entertained,  countenanced,  etc.  some  that  we 
had  cast  out,  etc.”,  like  Reverend  John  Hull,  Reverend  John 
Wheelwright,  and  others. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  annexation  of  Maine  by 
Massachusetts,  illegal  or  not,  was  a  blessing  to  the  little  province. 
The  struggling  plantations  would  not  have  prospered  sufficiently 
in  the  next  quarter-century  to  have  withstood  the  Indian  Wars 
that  were  to  come  if  Massachusetts  had  not  been  obligated  to 
take  care  of  its  own.  Massachusetts  would  have  let  Gorges  men 
fend  for  themselves,  and  the  people  of  Maine  would  have  been 
wiped  out.  Gorgeana  had  been  planned  by  a  man  who  never  saw 
it,  to  become  the  capital  of  the  English  colonies,  a  stage  setting 
built  in  anticipation  of  a  great  play  which  never  was  produced. 
Tragedy  came  to  Edward  Godfrey,  who  gave  fully  of  himself  and 
his  fortune  in  the  advancement  of  the  dream  city  as  the  purpose 
and  the  fulfillment  of  his  life  work,  only  to  see  all  his  efforts 
wiped  out  and  himself  impoverished,  not  for  want  of  ability  but 
by  the  chicanery  of  grasping  politicians  whom  he  had  several 
times  befriended. 
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The  General  Court  began  a  series  of  changes,  their  first 
step  being  to  wipe  out  anything  which  pertained  to  the  plans  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  The  City  of  Gorgeana  was  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  town  and  called  York,  and  the  Province  of  Maine  was 
renamed  Yorkshire  or  York  County.  However,  to  make  the  shock 
of  changes  less  violent,  York  was  to  continue  to  be  the  county 
seat,  and  Edward  Godfrey  was  given  the  most  important  position 
in  the  county  which  a  resident  could  hold — that  of  the  second 
highest  judge  of  the  full  county  bench,  the  first  being  a  Boston 
judge  appointed  to  represent  the  General  Court.  Next,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  all  land  in  each  town  was  vested  in  its  board  of  selectmen. 
Each  inhabitant  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  property, 
provided  he  could  show  definite  metes  and  bounds.  The  patentees 
lost  most  of  their  acres  because  they  could  show  only  the  more  or 
less  vague  boundaries  which  had  been  set  by  the  terms  of  the 
division  of  1641.  Godfrey  complained  that  he  had  been  “stripped 
of  his  property”,  but  he  was  allowed  to  retain  some  eight  hundred 
acres  for  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  The  other  patentees  did  not 
fare  as  well  because  owners  of  large  estates,  fearing  that  they 
might  lose  many  of  their  acres,  petitioned  to  the  General  Court 
to  disallow  further  claims  by  Edward  Godfrey  and  his  partners. 

Within  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  Submission,  the 
first  “town  meeting”  was  held  on  December  8,  1652,  and 
the  Town  of  York  commenced  to  function  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  Edward  Rishworth  was  retained  as  re¬ 
corder  and  secretary,  and  because  part  of  his  duties  was  to  make 
public  the  rulings  of  the  General  Court,  he  was  probably  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  county,  which  within  a  decade  included 
all  the  land  in  Maine  then  in  English  possession. 

Under  Massachusetts  supervision  York  returned  to  the 
building  of  mills  with  new  vigor.  In  January  1653,  the  selectmen, 
being  now  in  control  of  York  lands,  reopened  the  negotiations 
begun  by  Godfrey  with  Ellingham  and  Gale  concerning  additional 
mills.  A  new  contract  was  added  by  which  the  partners  were 
granted  the  right  to  cut  timber  on  public  lands  to  be  laid  out  by 
the  mile  on  both  banks  of  York  River,  and  in  addition  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  another  thousand  pine  trees  on  land  above  New 
Mill  Creek  provided  they  maintained  a  corn  mill  and  paid  a 
yearly  rent.  To  carry  out  this  contract,  the  partners  required  more 
capital,  for  which  Edward  Rishworth,  through 14  his  Hutchinson 
family  connections,  was  in  a  position  to  negotiate,  not  in  the  form 
of  a  mortgage  loan,  but  by  admitting  three  new  members  into  the 
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firm:  Henry  Webb  and  Captain  Thomas  Clarke,  wealthy  Boston 
merchants  connected  with  the  Hutchinson  interests,  and  Rish- 
worth  himself.  Ellingham  and  Gale  sold  their  interests  to  Webb 
and  Clarke  within  a  year  or  two,  and  in  1658  Rishworth  with¬ 
drew  in  order  to  work  as  a  partner  with  a  newcomer,  Henry  Say- 
ward  of  Rye  and  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  to  build  and  operate 
still  other  new  mills  on  New  Mill  Creek.  Eventually  Rishworth 
also  sold  his  holdings  in  the  Sayward  mills  to  Webb  and  Clarke. 

In  1655,  Edward  Godfrey,  in  order  to  press  his  claims 
before  influential  men  at  court,  left  York  for  England,  never  to 
return.  Now  seventy  years  old  and  past  his  prime,  he  had  been 
too  long  away  from  the  home  country  to  be  remembered  for  his 
services  to  his  king;  furthermore,  he  was  to  find  Parliament,  not 
a  king,  in  control  and  the  Royalists  in  disrepute.  In  vain,  he 
sought  to  be  heard,  wrote  many  letters  that  were  never  answered, 
and  published  a  “Vindication”  of  the  Gorges  claims  to  no  avail. 
His  debts  accumulated  until,  poverty-stricken  and  begging  for 
assistance  in  letters  that  were  well-nigh  incoherent,  he  was  thrown 
into  debtors’  jail,  where  he  died  in  1663. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Agamenticus  (1632-1638) 
Bristol  (1638-1641)  Gorgeana  (1641-1652)  became  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town  of  York,  the  shire  town  of  York  or  Yorkshire  County 
which,  until  1760,  when  it  was  divided  into  three  counties,  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  Maine  as  far  north  as  Sagadahoc. 

The  commerce,  as  well  as  the  laws,  of  the  new  shire  town 
was  dominated  by  men  of  the  Bay  Colony.  No  longer  were  English 
ships  calling  at  American  ports;  a  growing  fleet  of  Boston-built 
vessels  was  carrying  ever-increasing  cargoes  to  foreign  ports.  Op¬ 
portunities  to  sell  York  products  were  improving.  Already  in  1650 
Gorgeana’s  first  merchant  was  in  business:  John  Davis,  who  had 
acquired  the  inn  and  property  of  George  Puddington  at  the  Market 
Place,  and  had  a  wharf,  warehouse  or  store,  and  a  trading  vessel. 

York  men  favored  neighboring  Piscataqua  River  as  a  trading 
center,  a  busy,  growing  port  where  several  new  merchants  were 
engaged  in  buying  the  fish  and  produce  brought  in  from  surround¬ 
ing  towns,  and  in  loading  vessels  to  ship  to  still  larger  merchants. 
But  a  new  and  more  important  industry  was  making  Piscataqua 
River  the  center  for  New  England’s  most  lucrative  business  of 
that  period :  the  shipping,  in  specially-constructed  vessels,  of  mast 
pines,  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  butts  and  seventy-five 
or  more  feet  in  length,  to  England  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Several 
wealthy  corporations  of  the  time  were  avidly  competing  for  a 
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major  share  of  advantageous  millsites  and  valuable  timberlands. 
One  of  these  exerted  an  influence  on  the  course  of  York  history. 

The  first  manufacturing  industry  of  New  England,  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  (built,  incidentally,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  same  Joseph  Jenks  who  had  owned  land  near  that  on  which 
the  First  Parish  Church  of  York  now  stands)  had  been  managed 
by  John  Becx  and  Company,  ironmongers  of  London.  In  the  days 
of  its  early  success,  the  management  acquired  many  acres  of  land 
in  various  parts  of  New  England  selected  for  their  promise  of 
value  as  ore  deposits  or  sources  of  wood  and  charcoal  for  fuel. 
The  Iron  Works  having  fallen  into  financial  difficulties,  its  stock¬ 
holders  and  creditors  took  possession  of  the  widely  separated 
tracts  of  real  estate.  The  Hutchinson  family  as  the  largest  stock¬ 
holders  and  principal  creditors,  acquired  most  of  the  property, 
particularly  the  valuable  timber  holdings  around  the  Piscataqua 
River,  acting  sometimes  in  the  name  of  John  Becx  and  Company, 
sometimes  as  the  Hutchinson  Company,  and  often  in  the  names 
of  individual  branches  of  the  family,  as  if  there  were  no  connec¬ 
tions  with  each  other  or  the  companies.  Under  one  ownership 
or  another,  the  Hutchinsons  bought  up  nineteen  sawmills,  includ¬ 
ing,  under  the  names  of  Webb  or  Clark  or  Rishworth,  the  mills 
of  York. 

5 

As  the  next  decade  opened,  York  became  indirectly  in¬ 
volved  in  a  political  attack  on  Massachusetts  that  was  instigated 
by  a  former  Agamenticus  patentee,  Samuel  Maverick,  one  of  the 
earliest  pre-Puritans,  who  had  settled  comfortably  at  Noddle  Island 
at  least  six  years  before  Winthrop’s  men  came  and  made  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  to  friends  of  Gorges  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  He 
maintained  his  independent  manner  of  living,  being  known  as 
“the  only  hospitable  man  in  the  Bay”,  and  made  his  own  rules  of 
business  conduct,  for  which  he  was  ever  in  disfavor  with  the 
officials.  When  Walter  Norton  had  sought  associates  to  help  in 
the  settling  of  Agamenticus  in  1630,  Maverick  had  taken  an 
interest,  and  he  maintained  it  until  Gorgeana  submitted  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  the  1641  division  of  land  among  the  patentees,  Mav¬ 
erick  received  three  portions  at  what  is  now  York  Corner,  at 
Scotland  and  at  Brixham,  made  a  few  grants  to  settlers,  and  had 
a  resident  acting  as  a  local  agent  for  his  business  affairs  here. 
When  possession  of  land  was  vested  in  the  town  in  1652,  Maver¬ 
ick  lost  his  title  to  all  of  his  York  holdings. 
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However  this  new  attack  in  1660  started  not  in  York  but  in 
England,  with  a  petition  to  the  courts  of  England  to  investigate 
the  loyalty  of  Massachusetts  to  the  crown.  The  monarchy  had 
recently  been  restored,  and  royal  officers,  rather  than  committees 
of  Parliament,  were  directing  colonial  affairs.  Besides  many 
letters  to  friends  in  high  places,  Maverick  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
state  of  affairs  in  New  England,  addressed  to  all  the  high  officials, 
intending  to  show  how  Massachusetts  had  disregarded  English 
laws,  to  the  detriment  of  the  crowns  interest  in  New  England, 
had  mocked  the  English  court,  and  had  even  acted  so  high¬ 
handedly  as  to  usurp  the  government  of  neighboring  colonies 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  its  charter  and  of  the  patents  granted  to 
other  parties.  He  brought  about  the  appointment  of  a  royal  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  situation  and  managed  to  get  himself 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  that  body. 

While  Maverick  had  been  carrying  on  his  campaign,  young 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  grandson  of  the  knight,  having  come  of  age, 
had  begun  with  the  co-operation  of  Robert  Tufton  Mason,  grand¬ 
son  of  Captain  John  Mason  and  heir  and  claimant  to  the  New 
Hampshire  patent,  a  siege  of  his  own. 

The  Royal  Commission  arrived  in  Boston  in  July  1664  and 
entered  upon  its  duties  at  once.  Petitions  and  claims  of  grievances 
poured  in,  and  it  was  obvious  that  conditions,  not  only  in  New 
England  but  also  in  New  York,  necessitated  thorough  investiga¬ 
tions  and  complete  redress.  In  the  three  southern  colonies  of 
Plymouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the  commissioners 
were  welcomed,  and  soon  reached  satisfactory  agreements.  In 
Massachusetts,  however,  they  encountered  a  stone  wall  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  found  themselves  hampered  by  the  very  instructions 
they  had  been  given:  to  draw  the  colonies  closely  under  English 
rule  but  not  to  interfere  in  matters  that  were  strictly  colonial 
affairs  unless  such  matters  were  being  conducted  contrary  to  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  charters.  On  these  grounds,  the  General 
Court  consequently  declared  that  the  Commission  had  no  power 
to  act. 

But  when  the  Commission,  in  June  1665,  came  to  York 
to  regulate  affairs  in  Maine,  it  carried  special  instructions.  Gorges 
and  Maverick  had  been  allowed  to  present  the  case  for  the  oppo¬ 
sition  in  England,  and  the  attorney  general  had  ruled  in  their 
favor.  In  June  1664  the  king  had  sent,  by  John  Archdale,  brother- 
in-law  and  attorney  of  Gorges,  a  letter  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  Province  of  Maine 
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to  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Joyfully  welcomed  in  York,  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  proclaiming  Maine  to  be  a  royal  province,  appointed 
eleven  justices  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Learning  that  two 
magistrates  from  Boston  wrere  due  to  arrive  in  York  a  day  or  two 
later,  the  commissioners,  with  a  military  escort  of  their  own  and 
supported  by  the  trainbands  of  the  Province,  stayed  to  confront 
them,  but  the  magistrates  came  only  to  the  Piscataqua  River  and 
merely  protested  by  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Carr,  the  temporary  leader 
of  the  Commission,  and  retreated  to  Boston. 

For  the  next  three  years  the  Province  of  Maine  governed 
itself  by  laws  emanating  directly  from  the  king,  and  paid  rent 
to  young  Ferdinando  Gorges.  The  Province  militia  repulsed  the 
entrance  of  magistrates  sent  by  the  General  Court  to  hold  sessions; 
the  officials,  as  servants  of  the  king,  ignored  demands  from  the 
Bay  Colony;  and  hardly  any  town  in  Maine  sent  representatives 
to  the  Court  in  Boston.  But  Massachusetts,  still  persistent,  al¬ 
though  it  dared  not  openly  oppose  the  kings  commands,  sent 
agitators  to  stir  up  discontent  and  to  circulate  petitions  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  government  under  the  royal  justices  and  urg¬ 
ing  Massachusetts  to  come  in  and  rule  again. 

Steadily  the  agitators  gained  a  following  and  found  addi¬ 
tional  signers  to  their  petitions.  In  May  1668  the  climax  came 
when  Peter  Weare,  the  principal  Massachusetts  agent,  was  thrown 
into  prison  after  copies  of  petitions  were  found  in  his  possession. 
From  jail  he  sent  letters  to  the  General  Court  appealing  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  enclosing  petitions  signed  by  as  many  York  citizens  as 
he  had  been  able  to  convert.  When  these  papers  were  read  in  the 
Court,  legislation  was  passed  to  authorize  another  invasion  into 
Maine.  A  delegation,  with  Court  authority,  and  “attended  with 
about  twelve  armed  men  on  horseback,  with  a  retinue  of  as  many 
more  of  their  friends  with  Swords,  most  being  Captains  and  men 
of  worth  accompted  among  them”  rode  into  York  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  July,  and  again  by  show  of  superior  force  of  arms 
brought  Maine  under  the  control  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  no 
reprisal,  for  England,  beset  with  troubles  of  its  own — the  plague 
of  1665,  the  London  fire  of  1666,  and  another  war  with  Hol¬ 
land — was  unable  to  send  troops  to  the  support  of  the  royal 
commissioners. 

A  study  of  the  names  of  the  York  signers  of  petitions  from 
1652  to  1668  in  order  to  determine  who  were  for  Gorges  and 
who  were  for  Massachusetts  will  not  easily  distinguish  the  follow¬ 
ers  from  the  opponents.  Most  consistently  for  Massachusetts  were 
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Peter  Weare  and  Captain  Francis  Raynes.  Among  those  who 
signed  Peter  Weare’s  letters  to  help  him  get  out  of  jail  were  Row¬ 
land  Young,  Henry  Sayward,  Arthur  Bragdon,  Jr.,  Dodevah  Hull, 
Samuel  Bragdon,  Thomas  Moulton,  Nathaniel  Masterson.  But 
Captain  Francis  Raynes  had  held  high  office  under  both  authori¬ 
ties,  and  others  also  changed  their  allegiance  back  and  forth 
during  several  crises,  so  that  their  signatures  reveal  only  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  possible  effect  of  their  vote  on  their  private  interests. 
Some  would  sign  almost  any  petition  in  order  to  curry  favor: 
Edward  Rishworth,  in  particular,  has  been  characterized  as  a 
trimmer  who  sought  to  keep  on  a  winning  side  lest  he  lose  his 
political  offices.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  also 
agent,  first  for  the  mills  in  York,  later  for  all  the  operations  along 
the  Piscataqua  River,  for  the  Hutchinson  family  and  John  Becx 
and  Company  (the  two  were  practically  synonymous),  whose 
policy  was  to  keep  members  in  political  offices  in  as  many  places 
as  possible,  from  small  New  England  towns  to  the  headquarters 
of  colonial  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  influence  and  of 
acquiring  advance  information. 

John  Leverett  of  Boston,  as  agent  for  Massachusetts  in 
London  to  forestall  any  court  actions  which  the  Gorges  faction 
might  take,  reported  to  the  General  Court  in  1660:  “The  com- 
playnants  against  you  to  the  King’s  Majesty  as  I  am  informed  are 
Mr.  Godfrey  and  that  company,  Mr.  Becx  .  .  .  and  company  of 
iron  workes,  some  of  the  sometymes  fyned  and  imprisoned  peti¬ 
tioners  who  thought  first  to  have  made  theyr  complaynts  severally, 
after  resolved  in  joint  by  petition”.  The  mast-timber  trade  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  political  change,  and  highly  speculative  in 
that  only  the  English  navy  could  be  the  customer,  with  politicians 
of  most  uncertain  stability  in  office  as  the  purchasing  agents.  No 
doubt  there  were  other  York  citizens  who  subordinated  their 
principles  to  their  connections  with  business  interests. 

Roger  Plaisted,  the  progenitor  of  the  fine  old  family  of 
that  surname  in  York  and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  a  heavy 
investor  in  John  Becx  and  Company,  had  come  to  America  to 
look  after  his  interests.  His  responsibility  became  the  management 
of  the  companies’  properties,  to  which  he  held  title  in  his  own 
name,  in  the  Narragansett  area  in  Rhode  Island,  where  horses 
and  cattle  were  raised  for  shipment  to  the  West  Indies.  He  main¬ 
tained  residence  in  Kittery,  but  his  son  James  moved  to  York  after 
he  married  Edward  Rishworth’s  daughter  Mary,  the  widow  of 
John  Sayward. 
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The  affairs  of  John  Becx  and  Company  also  were  indirectly 
connected  with  the  coming  of  several  Scotsmen  to  settle  in  York. 
In  September  1650,  after  Cromwell  won  the  Battle  of  Dunbar 
in  Scotland  and  had  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  some  five 
thousand  prisoners,  Parliament  voted  to  send  about  a  thousand  of 
them  to  America,  of  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  to  be  sent 
to  New  England  at  the  request  of  the  company.  Some  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  iron  works  at  Saugus  and  others  to  the  Piscataqua 
River  area.  The  company  advanced  the  full  amount  of  the  fees 
for  transportation  and  received  bonds  for  seven  or  eight  years’ 
services  from  each  man.  Alexander  Maxwell,  the  first  to  come 
to  York  when  he  had  served  out  his  time,  encouraged  others  to 
come  and  live  near  him  as  soon  as  they  were  freed.  So  many  came 
that  their  neighborhood  was  called  Scotland,  and  so  it  is  known 
to  this  day.  Thus  were  founded  in  York  the  families  of  James 
Grant  “The  Drummer”,  who  came  in  1660;  another  James  Grant, 
known  as  “The  Scotchman”,  in  1662;  Micum  Mclntire  in  1670; 
Robert  Junkins,  whose  name  first  appears  in  1678. 

Before  1670  there  arrived  other  settlers  whose  descendants 
have  carried  on  their  names  in  York  annals  down  to  modern 
times.  Among  them  were  William  Moore,  who  settled  at  Seabury 
in  1651;  William  Freethy,  at  York  River  above  Bass  Cove  in 
1652;  Matthew  Austin,  who  bought  land. at  Cider  Hill  in  1653 
which  was  later  bought  by  James  Grant,  the  Drummer;  Lewis 
Bane,  who  came  to  what  is  now  York  Corner  in  1669;  Arthur 
Came,  who  bought  land  on  Cider  Hill  in  the  same  year. 

In  1669  Henry  Sayward’s  mills  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  he  rebuilt,  and  added  other  mills,  one  at  Cape  Neddick  River 
on  the  grant  which  Edward  Rishworth  had  acquired  in  1651. 
Sayward  also  operated  mills  on  Mousam  River  in  Wells,  and  in 
towns  farther  down  east  as  far  away  as  North  Yarmouth.  Most 
of  his  grants  had  been  given  to  him  in  contracts  for  erecting 
buildings,  under  terms  similar  to  his  York  contract  to  build  the 
second  church.  Being  thus  obliged  to  saw  his  pay  out  of  his 
timberlands,  necessitating  the  operation  of  a  new  mill  for  each 
contract,  he  became  overextended,  and  with  his  properties  heavily 
mortgaged,  he  died  a  poor  man  in  1679. 

6 

During  this  decade  the  people  of  York  lived  under  a  cloud 
of  uncertainty.  Although  Massachusetts,  in  power  until  1664, 
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controlled  the  official  courts  and  the  jail,  some  men  still  considered 
themselves  subjects  of  the  king  who  had  commanded  that  “the 
government  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  shall  remain”.  When  the 
king's  commissioners  took  charge  in  1665,  they  ordered  that 
neither  Massachusetts  nor  Gorges  laws  should  prevail,  but  that 
the  people  should  be  subjects  directly  of  the  king,  till  further 
notice.  Though  Massachusetts  regained  power  in  1668,  the  un¬ 
certainties  still  continued.  Timid  citizens  discreetly  held  their 
tongues  for  fear  of  attracting  attention  to  themselves,  and  what 
they  thought  and  did  is  therefore  not  in  the  records.  The  brash 
and  talkative  who,  probably  in  their  cups,  expressed  themselves 
freely,  were  sometimes  taken  into  custody  by  officials  of  the  ruling 
faction.  In  some  instances,  as  when  Peter  Weare  was  jailed  in 
1668,  there  was  a  demonstration,  and  the  prisoner  was  forcibly 
released  from  the  jail  or  its  keeper. 

The  old  “Chapell  or  Oratory”  which  had  served  its  purpose 
since  some  time  before  1636,  when  it  was  first  mentioned,  was 
replaced  by  the  second  church  built  by  Henry  Sayward  in  1667, 
during  the  three  years  when  the  Province  of  Maine  was  ruled  by 
the  royal  justices.  As  the  population  was  increasing  so  that  a 
larger  hall  was  needed  for  religious  services,  the  church  was 
planned  for  service  as  the  county  courthouse  as  well  as  for  the 
use  of  the  military  forces.  The  first  church  had  been  located 
between  Sentry  Hill  and  York  River;  the  second  was  built  beside 
the  path  which  about  seventy-five  years  later  became  part  of  the 
King’s  Highway,  and  which  in  1900  was  named  Lindsay  Road. 
The  stream  in  the  valley  below  was  first  given  a  name  when  the 
church  was  erected,  being  called,  appropriately  enough,  Meeting 
House  Creek.  It  was  in  this  new  building  that  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners  met  in  1668  and  overthrew  the  government  of  the 
royal  justices. 

Though  Massachusetts  gained  control  over  Maine  for  the 
second  time,  Ferdinando  Gorges  continued  to  press  his  case  for 
his  inheritance  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  his  ally,  Robert 
Mason,  sought  to  regain  his  inheritance  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
main  accomplishment  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  King  Charles 
II  the  flagrant  disregard  of  royal  commands  which  the  Bay  Colony 
showed. 

The  king  had  given  a  patent  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York,  to  all  the  land  in  Maine  from  the  Sagadahoc  to  the 
Georges  River.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  England  was 
again  at  war  with  Holland  in  1673,  Massachusetts  seized  the 
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duke’s  province  and  named  it  Devonshire.  After  peace  was  re¬ 
stored  in  1674,  the  king  renewed  the  patent  to  James,  just  as  it 
had  been  first  granted  in  1664.  The  duke  at  once  sent  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  over  to  be  governor  of  New  York  and  Sagadahoc.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  gone  too  far;  it  was  to  rue  that  day  for  nearly  twenty 
years  to  come.  Duke,  later  king,  James  was  to  show  himself  an 
implacable  enemy. 

In  1670  probably  few  citizens  in  York  knew  about  the 
difficulties  the  General  Court  was  experiencing  with  Duke  James 
and  with  Gorges  and  Mason.  The  Province  was  governed  by  Justice 
Danforth  from  Boston;  York  County,  by  Francis  Raynes,  one  of 
the  five  justices  of  the  county.  The  selectmen  elected  for  York 
were  Edward  Rishworth,  Edward  Johnson,  John  Alcock,  John 
Davis,  and  Matthew  Austin.  Peter  Weare  represented  York  in 
the  General  Court.  There  were  six  trainbands  or  companies  of 
militia  in  the  county;  the  troops  of  York  were  under  the  command 
of  Job  Alcock,  Lieutenant,  and  Arthur  Bragdon,  Ensign.  Edward 
Rishworth’s  apology  to  the  General  Court  for  ever  having  been 
so  misguided  as  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Gorges  and  Mason  having 
been  accepted,  he  was  returned  to  favor.  Major  Phillips,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  militia  by  appointment  of  the  royal  commissioners, 
brought  to  book  when  he  attempted  to  countermand  the  orders 
of  the  leader  appointed  by  Massachusetts,  was  held  under  five 
hundred  pounds  bond  until  he  apologized.  The  administration 
of  affairs  in  York  County  appeared  orderly  if  not  serene. 

7 

But  trouble,  brewing  between  the  English  and  the  Indians, 
broke  out  in  Massachusetts  in  1675  in  what  is  known  as  King 
Philip’s  War.  Animosity  between  the  two  races  had  begun  far 
back  in  the  days  of  the  first  explorers.  There  had  been  treachery 
and  enslavement,  trickery  and  cheating,  attack  from  ambush, 
torture  of  prisoners,  and  slaughter  of  innocents,  with  guilty  parties 
among  both  races.  No  records  have  been  found  to  show  that  York 
was  ever  molested  before  1670.  All  evidence  points  rather  to  the 
conclusion  that  York,  as  a  habitation,  had  been  shunned  by  In¬ 
dians  after  the  Indian  settlement  of  Agamenticus  had  been  virtual¬ 
ly  wiped  out  by  the  plague  of  1616.  There  are  records  of  Indians 
living  close  by  white  men’s  homes  in  Wells  during  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  Not  so  in  York,  and  the  choice  seemed  to  be  as  much  that 
of  the  red  man  as  of  the  white.  When,  after  war  broke  out,  Indians 
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were  reported  to  be  in  York,  it  was  fully  understood  that  they 
were  there  with  hostile  intent.  In  the  other  plantations  there  had 
been  cases  of  marauding  in  the  earliest  days,  and  in  the  first 
provincial  court,  held  in  Saco  in  1636,  this  legislation  had  been 
passed : 

It  is  ordered  that  every  planter  or  inhabitant  shall  doe 
his  best  indevor  to  apprehend,  execut  or  kill  any  Indian  that 
hath  binne  known  to  murder  any  English,  kill  their  Cattell 
or  any  waie  spoyle  the  goods  or  doe  them  violence  &  will 
not  mack  satisfaction.  Iff  it  shall  be  proved  by  tow  witnesses 
that  any  planter  or  inhabitant  hath  bine  necligent  therin,  he 
shall  be  fined  at  the  discression  of  the  bench. 

To  the  Indians  it  must  have  been  plain  that  they,  as  a 
race,  were  doomed  unless  the  English  were  exterminated.  Year 
after  year  the  English,  ever  more  numerous  and  possessive, 
crowded  them  out  of  their  favored  haunts,  increasing  the  tension, 
until  only  an  incident  was  needed  to  start  an  uprising. 

When  word  of  the  outbreak  in  southern  New  England 
reached  York  on  July  1  1,  1675,  Henry  Sayward  sent  a  messenger 
to  spread  the  news  throughout  the  county.  Various  Indian  tribes 
went  on  the  warpath  almost  simultaneously,  raiding  settlements 
distant  from  each  other  in  a  generally  similar  pattern  of  treacher¬ 
ous  show  of  peaceful  intent  in  order  to  gain  entrance,  followed 
up  with  murderous  attack.  Such  treachery  could  be  successful 
only  once,  after  which  sudden  attack  would  be  made  on  isolated 
dwellings,  and  then  the  forces  would  scatter  in  a  quick  disappear¬ 
ance  into  thick  woods.  If  such  an  attack  failed,  Indians  would  lie 
in  ambush,  sometimes  for  days,  to  pick  off  those  who  tended 
cattle,  gathered  wood,  or  fetched  water.  The  constant  tension, 
the  frustration  caused  by  the  enemy’s  skill  in  vanishing,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  loss  of  rest,  bade  fair  to  touch 
the  sanity  of  the  settlers.  At  home,  the  nearly  helpless  were 
huddled  in  garrisons  with  few  defenders,  while  abroad,  the  ablest 
scouted  the  thick  woods  to  wear  themselves  out  in  vain  pursuit  or 
to  fall  in  ambush.  The  Indians  had  the  advantages  in  this  war, 
and  they  pressed  them  until  their  supplies  were  spent.  As  it  was 
stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  General  Court  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  England :  “ffor  such  is  the  maner  of  or  Ene- 
myes  fighting  flying  retreating  &  incursions  wth  many  othr  ad¬ 
vantages  that  wee  judge  it  much  easyer  for  the  people  of  this 
Country  to  defend  themselves  agst  many  thousands  of  a  forraigne 
nation  then  agst  2  or  3000  of  theis  barbarous  heathen”. 
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Dover,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Wells  and  Berwick  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  losses,  and  on  September  25,  1675,  Cape  Neddick 
was  nearly  wiped  out,  with  the  loss  of  forty  persons  killed  or 
captured  and  most  of  the  houses  destroyed.  The  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  James  Jackson  family  has  been  often  told  in 
gruesome  detail  as  an  example  of  fiendish  cruelty.  Probably  there 
were  others  murdered  in  ambush  or  in  night  attacks,  but  names 
of  such  victims  were  not  reported.  A  truce  under  solemn  oath 
was  made  in  the  winter  of  1675,  but  both  sides  prepared  for  a 
return  of  hostilities  in  the  near  future.  There  was  fighting  again 
in  other  parts  of  Maine  in  1676,  but  apparently  York  was  not 
molested  and  the  settlers  became  overconfident. 

On  April  7,  1677,  seven  York  men  were  slain  while  clear¬ 
ing  ground  for  spring  planting  in  the  Brixham  section:  John 
Frost,  Andrew  Rankin,  John  Carmichael,  Lewis  Bane,  John 
Palmer,  William  Roans,  and  Isaac  Smith.  A  few  days  later  there 
was  an  attack  nearer  town,  at  Ferry  Neck,  in  which  a  woman  and 
four  children  were  slain  and  Rowland  Youngs  house  was  burned. 
York  suffered  no  further  depredation  in  this  war,  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  treaty  in  April  1678,  and  the  next  twelve 
years  were  times  of  peace  in  which  to  prepare  for  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  and  second  wars  with  the  Indians, 
York  acquired  several  new  families  when  planters  along  the 
Kennebec  abandoned  their  settlements  and  fled  for  safety.  Samuel 
Webber,  leaving  a  settlement  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  River  opposite  Arrowsic  Island  became,  in  1679.  a  millwright 
at  Cape  Neddick;  John  Main  and  Richard  and  William  Bray 
came  to  York  in  1676  from  North  Yarmouth.  Many  of  their 
descendants  have  been  citizens  of  York  or  neighboring  towns  to 
the  present  day. 

During  the  time  when  Maine  was  ravaged  by  war  and 
Massachusetts  was  piling  up  debts  in  an  attempt  to  pay  the  sol¬ 
diery,  to  maintain  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  funds  for  restoration  of  homes  and  care  of  the  afflicted,  the 
General  Court  was  also  troubled  with  the  pressure  brought  upon 
the  Bay  Colony  by  the  claims  of  Gorges  and  Robert  Mason  for 
possession  of  the  old  Province  of  Maine  and  of  New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts  maintained  a  legal  staff  in  London  to  forestall  all 
attempts  to  rescind  its  charter,  and  further  instructed  this  staff  to 
take  advantages  of  any  opportunity  to  buy  the  Gorges  patent  out¬ 
right.  In  1677,  a  Massachusetts  agent,  John  Usher,  negotiated 
the  sale  for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  The  king 
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was  infuriated  by  this  purchase,  for  he  had  been  planning  to  give 
the  Province  of  Maine  as  it  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  in  1639  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  even  as  he 
had  given  Sagadahoc  and  New  York  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York. 

In  the  face  of  his  wrath,  the  General  Court  made  no  con¬ 
spicuous  changes  in  its  government  of  Maine.  With  its  treasury 
depleted  by  the  outlay  of  the  purchase  money,  and  worried  lest 
the  king  might  yet  seize  the  property,  the  Court  first  offered  Maine, 
all  or  piecemeal,  for  sale  on  open  market  in  1678,  but  withdrew 
the  offer  in  1679.  The  king  declared  that  a  royal  patent  was 
inalienable;  therefore,  though  Massachusetts  had  bought  the  title, 
it  could  not  buy  the  right  to  govern.  As  a  veiled  threat,  he  re¬ 
minded  the  General  Court  that  acts  of  trade  and  navigation, 
passed  in  1672,  were  still  in  force,  and  for  good  measure,  he 
added  that  he  could  not  understand  why  no  Anglicans  were  among 
the  appointed  officials.  But  no  interference  having  been  made  by 
the  king,  the  General  Court,  in  1680,  devoted  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  government  of  Maine,  and  voted  to  place  in  control 
the  governor  and  a  Board  of  Colony  Assistants  who  were  to  choose 
annually  a  president  of  Maine  and  to  create  two  legislative 
branches,  the  upper  house  to  be  the  Standing  Council  composed 
of  deputies  chosen  by  the  Board,  and  the  lower  to  be  composed 
of  deputies  chosen  by  towns. 

The  first  president  appointed,  Thomas  Danforth,  who  had 
been  the  presiding  judge  in  Yorkshire  for  several  terms,  came  to 
York  in  1680  with  Samuel  Nowell  as  a  special  commissioner, 
and  established  his  government.  Brian  Pendleton  of  Saco,  the 
first  appointed  deputy  president,  died  during  his  first  year  in 
office,  and  Major  John  Davis,  Yorks  first  merchant,  succeeded 
him  in  1681.  To  the  extent  that  deputies  or  representatives  were 
sent  to  the  General  Court,  the  government  was  according  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  but  in  Maine  the  people  were  told  that  the 
form  of  government  was  patterned  after  that  which  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  had  established,  and  to  give  it  that  appearance  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council  was  set  up,  with  John  Davis  to  represent  York, 
and  with  Edward  Rishworth  to  act  as  secretary  and  recorder  for 
the  province. 

For  six  years,  1680-86,  President  Danforth  and  his  council 
administered  satisfactory  government  over  Maine,  but  all  the 
while,  the  heirs  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  continually  pressing  their  claims,  were  winning  favor 
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at  court.  In  1683,  the  king  demanded  that  Massachusetts  show 
cause  why  its  charter  and  other  titles  should  not  be  revoked.  In 
1684,  the  king  annulled  all  Massachusetts  rights  and  took  over 
direct  government  of  the  colonies.  On  February  16,  1685,  King 
Charles  II  died,  and  James,  Duke  of  York,  became  King  James  II 
of  England.  For  five  months,  Joseph  Dudley,  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  one  of  its  magistrates,  had  been  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island;  then  in 
1687,  King  James  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  formerly  his 
governor  of  New  York  and  Sagadahoc,  to  be  governor  of  New 
England.  In  1688,  as  the  climax  of  a  political  overturn  in  Eng¬ 
land,  King  James  abdicated  the  throne,  and  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  succeeded  him.  By  1689 
New  England,  too,  was  in  revolt;  Andros  and  his  associates  were 
imprisoned,  and  Massachusetts,  resuming  its  former  government, 
returned  Thomas  Danforth  to  his  post  as  President  of  Maine.  On 
October  7,  1691,  the  crown  granted  a  new  provincial  charter  by 
which  Massachusetts  was  made  ruler  of  all  of  New  England  except 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  addition  given  the  control 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  captured  from  the  French  by 
Sir  William  Phips,  and  was  now  called  The  Royal  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  New  Hampshire  was  not  included  because 
Robert  Mason  had  sold  his  claim  to  Samuel  Allen  of  London. 
Thus  at  long  last  came  orderly  and  undisputed  government  to 
New  England. 

Not  peace,  however,  for  by  1688  open  warfare  with  the 
Indians  was  resumed.  Reports  had  been  coming  since  1684  that 
the  Indians  had  been  sullen,  uttering  threats  to  individual  settlers, 
and  complaining  because  a  fort  had  been  erected  in  the  new  town 
of  North  Yarmouth,  east  of  Falmouth.  Baron  Castine,  allied  with 
the  Indians,  had  been  insulted  by  Governor  Andros,  and  the 
French  in  Canada  were  ever  inciting  hatred  against  the  English. 
The  military  command  in  Massachusetts  warned  the  people  of 
Maine  to  be  on  their  guard  and  to  make  preparations  for  defense. 
The  Province  Court  ordered,  “on  suspition  of  Indian  uprising”, 
that  all  garrisons  be  stocked  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition;  “every  master  of  a  family  provide  one  pound  of  powder 
and  one  pound  good  swann  shot  to  be  ready  at  all  tymes  for  the 
Country’s  security”;  “not  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  shall 
desert  Towns  or  garrisons”.  Lieutenant  Job  Alcock,  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  York  forces,  built  a  garrison  at  the  waterfront  in  1680. 
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Soldiers  were  recruited  in  Massachusetts,  and  volunteers  from 
the  friendly  Pequot  and  Mohawk  Indians  were  sought. 

However,  the  soldiers  on  scout  duty  and  in  the  garrisons 
were  not  amenable  to  discipline;  some  tactlessly  irritated  Indians 
encountered  in  the  woods;  some  defied  the  orders  of  superior 
officers;  some  deserted.  Townspeople  resented  having  disorderly 
soldiers  stationed  among  them.  The  uncertainties  of  unsettled 
government  were  reflected  in  the  lack  of  morale;  when  the  people 
of  Boston  rose  up  against  Governor  Andros  and  threw  him  into 
prison,  the  soldiers  at  some  forts  in  Maine  mutinied  against  their 
commanders  if  they  had  been  appointed  by  Andros.  In  short,  in 
every  way  the  settlers  were  poorly  prepared  for  Indian  onslaught; 
they  still  had  not  learned  how  to  fight  the  wily  men  of  the  forest. 

The  war  became  a  reality  to  the  people  of  the  towns  of 
southern  Maine  when  reports  came  in  of  the  disastrous  attack  of 
June  7,  1689,  on  Piscataqua  settlements,  particularly  at  Dover 
where  a  garrison,  five  houses,  and  several  sawmills  were  destroyed; 
some  twenty-five  inhabitants  killed,  and  about  thirty  more  taken 
captive.  The  extent  of  the  area  covered,  indicating  attack  in  large 
force,  struck  terror  and  foreboding.  In  addition,  Indians  in  small 
bands  ranged  through  the  woods  at  Brixham,  at  Scotland,  at  Cape 
Neddick;  “the  enymie  constantly  remayne  about  and  are  seen 
every  day;  and  are  constantly  killinge  and  destroying  both  fat  and 
lean  cattell  .  .  Sometimes  they  wiped  out  whole  families  and 
the  homesteads  built  by  the  love  and  labor  of  more  than  one 
generation.  Berwick  was  nearly  destroyed  in  a  heavy  attack  on 
March  18,  1690;  Wells,  Berwick,  and  Spruce  Creek  suffered  in 
three  attacks  in  July.  In  June  1690,  two  hundred  Indians,  re¬ 
pulsed  at  Berwick  on  the  11th,  at  Wells  on  the  14th,  fell  upon 
Cape  Neddick  on  June  21,  where  Stover’s  stone  garrison,  on  the 
bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  had  been  within  the  week 
abandoned  for  lack  of  defenders.  Reverend  Shubael  Dummer, 
pastor  at  York,  on  June  22  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law:  “This  last 
night  ye  sad  news  of  nine  of  our  Principall  men  sorely  wounded 
by  ye  Indians  &  one  man  killd  at  Cape  Neddocke  .  .  .  yr  were  about 
40  Indians  we  are  in  hourely  Jeopardy.  .  .”.  Stover’s  garrison  was 
gutted  by  fire  in  that  raid. 


8 

In  all  of  Maine,  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebec,  every 
town  was  abandoned  except  Kittery,  Wells,  and  York.  Only  well- 
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populated  York,  where  county  affairs  were  transacted,  had  so  far 
escaped  assault — and  the  Indians  marked  it  for  a  special  project 
on  some  future  expedition. 

On  November  17,  1691,  Major  Vaughan  at  Portsmouth 
reported  to  the  General  Court  that  supplies  were  so  low  and  so 
many  cattle  had  already  been  killed  to  feed  the  soldiers,  that  the 
people  were  starving,  and  the  soldiers,  many  of  them  in  need  of 
clothing,  and  sick,  not  being  attended  by  the  citizens,  were  unfit 
for  service.  The  military  command  being  hard  pressed  to  find 
recruits  and  supplies  in  Massachusetts,  the  governor  applied  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  for  assistance,  but  was  rebuffed. 
Available  troops  were  dispatched  in  answer  to  every  report  from 
Maine,  usually  after  the  damage  had  been  done,  and  then  with¬ 
drawn  to  some  other  point  in  response  to  newer  appeals,  while 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  every  change  in  strength. 

Then  on  January  25,  1692,  the  Indians  made  their  long- 
intended  descent  on  York;  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  carried  out  successfully  the  raid  known  as  the  Massacre. 
These  Indians  were  part  of  a  force  which  had  started  out  early 
in  January  from  their  headquarters  at  Sillery  in  Canada  on  a 
scouting  expedition  on  the  report  that  the  English  were  training 
a  newly  formed  snowshoe  company  in  preparation  for  an  attack 
upon  principal  Indian  villages.  Hoping  to  break  up  this  force 
before  it  was  ready  for  battle,  the  Indians  had  roamed  the  woods 
as  far  south  as  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  but  had  met  with  no 
English  troops.  Their  food  having  given  out  when  they  reached 
Berwick  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Agamenticus,  they  decided 
to  forage  in  York.  The  Indian  version  of  the  events  that  followed 
is  told  in  an  account  written  by  Champigny,  the  Intendant  of 
Quebec,  as  it  had  been  reported  to  him  by  Indians. 


Quebec,  October  5,  1692. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  January,  1692,  150 
Abenaquis  started  out  for  the  place  which  they  had  called 
Iarc  only  about  two  leagues  away.  They  discovered  near  the 
place  where  they  had  camped  the  tracks  of  two  Englishmen 
whom  three  of  our  people  followed  for  quite  a  while,  but 
they  proved  to  be  tracks  of  the  day  before.  They  had  camped 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  from  which  place  they  could 
see  the  surrounding  country  very  comfortably.  As  they  were 
suffering  from  hunger  they  concluded  that  they  would  attack 
on  the  morrow.  The  snow  was  falling  fast  so  they  decided 
to  wait  for  the  fine  weather.  The  War  Chiefs,  who  are  always 
listened  to  preferably  than  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  were  of 
advice  to  give  battle  in  spite  of  the  snow,  hence  they  ad- 
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vanced  towards  Iarc.  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
they  saw  a  young  Englishman  who  was  setting  traps.  They 
caught  him  and  later  two  others  whom  they  saw  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  on.  These  Englishmen  had  only  their  knives.  They 
halted  to  question  the  three  captives.  They  smashed  the 
heads  of  two  of  them  and  from  a  desire  to  get  information 
they  bound  the  third  one. 

The  150  warriors  divided  in  two  bands  and  one  ad¬ 
vanced  first  on  a  garrison  and  the  other  on  the  English 
people’s  houses.  It  was  at  noon  and  the  morrow  of  the  Feast 
of  Purification.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  garrison 
and  the  houses  without  much  resistance  as  they  threw  terror 
into  the  English  inhabitants.  There  was  one  of  our  people 
killed  in  that  attack  in  which,  and  the  one  that  followed,  we 
were  victorious.  For  the  time  being  our  people  divided  into 
little  groups  of  two  or  three  and  sacked  the  region  for  about 
one  or  two  leagues  in  less  than  two  or  three  hours.  There 
were  three  garrisons  and  a  very  large  number  of  English 
people’s  houses.  All  of  these  were  burned.  They  had  buried 
the  dead  Abenaquis  in  the  cellar  of  one  of  the  English  houses 
before  setting  fire  to  it,  and  an  Abenaquis,  who  was  one  of 
the  war  chiefs  and  who  related  all  this,  said  there  were 
more  than  100  English  killed  and  that  he  had  himself 
counted  them.  They  took  away  80  prisoners.  One  could  not 
estimate  the  slaughter  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  killed 
or  burned.  Our  people  spared  a  dozen  little  children  and 
three  old  English  women  whom  they  took  to  the  next  garri¬ 
son.  One  of  these  old  women,  carrying  a  letter  from  an  im¬ 
portant  Englishman  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  written 
at  the  command  of  one  of  our  Abenaquis,  summoned  the 
English  to  give  up  the  garrison  or  come  out  and  fight  them 
if  they  preferred;  that  they  would  wait  nearly  two  days  to 
let  their  people  sleep,  but  that  if  they  came  other  than  to 
surrender  they  would  break  the  heads  of  all  the  English 
prisoners;  that  they  sent  to  them  a  few  small  children  and 
some  old  women  for  whom  they  had  compassion — of  course 
the  English  would  not  have  acted  like  that,  but  they  could 
judge  from  that  what  their  scorn  for  them  was. 

This  account  of  Champigny’s,  based  upon  a  verbal  report 
of  one  of  the  “war  chiefs”  given  some  six  months  after  the  event, 
lends  verification  to  traditions  handed  down  through  several  gen¬ 
erations  in  certain  York  families.  The  “young  Englishman”  who 
was  captured  while  he  was  setting  traps  was  Arthur  Bragdon  3rd, 
then  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  married  to  Sarah  Masterson, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel,  and  living  near  his  wife’s  parents  in  the 
Cider  Hill  district.  The  other  two  Englishmen  whose  heads  were 
smashed  still  remain  anonymous.  The  tradition  is  that  young 
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Bragdon  saw  a  great  many  snowshoes  piled  against  the  boulder 
which  has  been  known  ever  since  as  “Snowshoe  Rock”.  The 
Indian  camp  “at  the  foot  of  the  mountain”  (surely  it  must  have 
been  Mount  Agamenticus)  was  stated  to  have  been  “about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  distant”  from  Snowshoe  Rock,  and  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  family  legends. 

When  the  Indian  war  chief  reported  the  destruction  of 
the  garrisons,  he  apparently  contradicted  himself.  At  one  point 
in  Champigny’s  report  it  is  flatly  stated  that  “there  were  three 
garrisons  and  a  very  large  number  of  English  people’s  houses.  All 
of  these  were  burned”,  and  yet,  farther  on,  he  states,  “Our  people 
spared  a  dozen  little  children  and  three  old  English  women  whom 
they  took  to  the  next  garrison”.  These  statements  have  caused 
disputes  among  historians  who  have  tried  to  picture  in  detail  the 
events  of  that  day.  That  there  were  three  garrisons  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  might  well  have  been  that  the  Indians  mistook  the 
tavern  of  Joseph  Moulton  on  Scituate  Men’s  Row  for  a  garrison. 
The  names  of  a  number  of  Portsmouth  people  who  were  staying 
at  the  inn  at  the  time  appear  in  the  casualty  lists,  possibly  giving 
rise  to  the  belief  that  because  an  unusual  number  of  people  were 
there  the  place  was  defended,  therefore  a  garrison.  There  were 
seventy-five  Indians  in  the  party  which  concentrated  on  the  house, 
so  it  can  be  readily  believed  that  they  quickly  “made  themselves 
masters”  of  it.  Since  the  Indians  were  traveling  from  Mount 
Agamenticus  in  the  direction  of  the  village  and  Lower  Town 
(York  Harbor),  the  prisoners  “they  took  to  the  next  garrison” 
must  have  been  left  at  Preble’s,  as  it  was  the  “next”  large  structure 
lying  in  the  direction  taken.  The  Preble  garrison  is  still  standing, 
in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  third  garrison,  George 
Norton’s,  stood  somewhere  between  Coventry  Hall  (built  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later)  and  Meeting  House  Creek,  perhaps  what  is  now 
the  Emerson  Homestead.  Down  in  Lower  Town  the  Alcock 
garrison,  near  the  shore  of  York  River  on  what  is  now  Varrell 
Lane,  escaped  destruction,  as  well  it  might  have,  for  in  the  days 
that  followed  it  was  reported  that  Captain  Job  Alcock  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  “a  hundred  souls”  there,  and  among  them  there 
must  have  been  some  valiant  defenders.  The  garrison  at  Scotland 
was  also  standing,  but  as  the  Indians  did  not  range  as  far  as  that 
neighborhood,  it  does  not  figure  in  the  story  of  the  Massacre. 
Apparently  the  garrisons  which  the  Indian  chief  counted  were 
only  those  in  the  village. 
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Wills  and  inventories  of  estates,  as  they  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  Probate  Court,  deeds  on  file  in  the  Registry  at 
Alfred,  and  reports  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  and 
elsewhere,  give  clues  to  the  names  of  many  victims  and  where 
they  had  lived,  and  of  some  prisoners  who  were  later  able  to 
return  to  York.  From  such  study  a  chronicle  of  what  transpired 
on  that  day  may  be  deduced. 

“The  150  warriors  divided  in  two  bands’',  and  one  of  them 
went  in  a  body  towards  the  main  settlement.  This  must  have 
been  the  group  which  Arthur  Bragdon  discovered,  for  he  would 
not  have  known  that  the  many  snowshoes  had  been  piled  against 
Snowshoe  Rock  if  there  had  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pairs  of  them;  the  boulder  would  have  been  completely 
covered.  Joseph  Moulton’s  tavern  or  “garrison”  was  quickly  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  no  doubt  there  was  much  time  spent  in  rounding  up 
the  prisoners  and  in  attacking  and  destroying  the  “very  large 
number  of  English  people’s  houses”  in  the  neighborhood.  Mean¬ 
while  the  other  group  struck  off  from  the  camp  “at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain”  towards  Cider  Hill,  in  another  direction,  and  “for 
the  time  being  our  people  divided  into  little  groups  of  two  or 
three  and  sacked  the  region”. 

Almost  all  of  the  houses  from  Bass  Cove  Creek,  over  the 
top  of  Cider  Hill,  and  down  towards  the  Scituate  Men’s  Row 
were  destroyed.  But  Thomas  Moulton  and  his  son  Jeremiah,  in 
their  home  below  Cider  Hill,  escaped  harm,  as  did  Rowland 
Young,  at  Ferry  Neck.  There  was  quite  general  destruction  in  the 
area  between  York  Corner  and  the  river:  Philip  Adams,  John 
Cook,  Philip  Cooper,  John  Parker,  Henry  Simpson,  and  others 
who  lived  there  were  killed  or  captured,  but  Samuel  Bragdon, 
near  the  present-day  Sewall’s  Bridge,  escaped.  On  Scituate  Men’s 
Row  not  a  building  was  left  standing  except  the  Preble  garrison 
and  Richard  Banks’s  barn,  but  the  church,  on  what  is  now  Lindsay 
Road,  was  not  destroyed. 

The  two  bands  combined  into  one,  probably  at  the  ruins 
of  the  Moulton  tavern,  where  it  was  decided  to  turn  over  some 
children  and  old  women  to  “the  next  garrison”.  Then  the  route 
led  down  through  Lower  Town  or  York  Harbor,  where  the  Indians 
destroyed  houses  but  did  not  kill  or  capture  all  of  the  inhabitants; 
for  “about  a  hundred”,  including  the  family  of  Samuel  Donnell, 
found  shelter  in  Alcock’s  garrison,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Harmon  Hall.  The  raiders  killed  the  Reverend  Shubael  Dummer 
in  front  of  his  home  on  Alcock’s  Neck. 
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By  now  the  Indians,  slowed  down  by  their  prisoners  and 
by  the  weight  of  their  booty,  were  intent  on  departure.  Apparently 
the  whole  band  moved  in  a  body,  sending  no  more  parties  to 
attack  houses  lying  off  the  main  route.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
across  the  beach  at  Long  Sands;  had  they  followed  what  is  now 
Long  Sands  Road,  they  no  doubt  would  have  destroyed  Stephen 
Preble’s  and  John  Banks’s  homes,  which  are  still  standing  in  the 
middle  of  this  century.  Somewhere  near  the  present  Webber 
Road,  they  killed  Nathaniel  Preble  but  did  not  destroy  his  family 
or  his  house.  Farther  on,  the  home  of  Joseph  Preble,  brother  of 
Nathaniel,  was  unmolested,  probably  because  it  as  well  as  Na¬ 
thaniel’s  stood  about  a  thousand  feet  inland  from  the  beach.  No 
further  destruction  was  done  until  the  Indians  reached  Cape 
Neddick  River,  near  its  mouth,  and  there  Jeremy  Sheeres  and 
family  were  slaughtered  on  the  west  bank  and  Peter  Weare  on 
the  east.  From  there  the  raiders  followed  the  river  to  its  source 
at  Cape  Neddick  (now  Chase’s)  Pond,  where  they  spent  the  night. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Portsmouth  to 
report  to  the  commander  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  expected  to 
furnish  sufficient  protection  for  the  towns  as  far  from  it  as  Wells; 
and  Captain  John  Floyd,  with  a  detail  of  troops,  was  sent  to  York 
to  take  charge. 

“When  we  came”,  he  wrote  in  his  report,  “we  found  Capt. 
Alcock’s  and  Lieut.  Preble’s  Garisons  both  standing:  the  greatest 
part  of  the  whole  town  was  burned  &  rob’d  &  the  Heathen 
had  killed  &  carried  Captive  140 — 48  of  which  are  killed  and 
3  or  4  wounded  &  the  rest  Carried  away  ....  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  houses  were  burned”. 

This  report  must  also  be  tempered.  The  Indians  did  not 
go  west  of  Bass  Cove  Creek  and  they  did  not  attack  anywhere 
across  York  River,  and  Captain  Floyd  surely  did  not  have  time 
to  inspect  “the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  town”.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  he  saw  the  havoc  done  on  Cider  Hill.  Probably 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  houses  were  burned  in  just  Upper 
and  Lower  Town.  Yet  his  presence  and  leadership  must  have 
been  encouraging  and  helpful  to  the  stunned  people  of  York. 
On  that  day  they  could  have  been  thankful  that  their  town  was 
no  longer  Gorgeana,  “a  poor  village”  that  had  been  the  first 
chartered  English  city  in  America.  Massachusetts  came  with  “too 
little  and  too  late”,  to  be  sure,  but  it  might  not  have  come  at  all 
to  the  rescue  of  a  Gorges  plantation. 

Of  the  victims  there  are  some  who  merit  a  special  account, 
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either  because  of  the  sufferings  they  endured  throughout  the 
several  Indian  Wars  or  because  of  the  indomitable  spirit  they 
displayed.  Of  these,  Mary  Rishworth  (1660-1756)  stands  out 
most  prominently.  The  daughter  and  only  child  of  Edward  and 
Susanna  (Wheelwright)  Rishworth,  and  granddaughter  of  Rever¬ 
end  John  Wheelwright,  who  founded  the  neighboring  town  of 
Wells,  she  was  born  in  1660  in  the  Rishworth  home  on  Cider 
Hill  ,  across  the  brook  from  Henry  Say  ward’s  house.  Before  she 
was  twenty,  she  had  been  married  twice,  first  when  she  was  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  to  a  man  named  White,  of  whom  nothing  more 
is  known,  and  then  to  John  Sayward,  a  son  of  Henry  Sayward, 
the  builder  of  York’s  second  church.  By  John  Sayward  (1659- 
1689),  she  became  mother  of  five  children:  Mary  (1681-1767); 
Susanna  (1683-);  Esther  (1685-1710);  Hannah  (1688-1761); 
and  John  (1690-1743),  who  was  born  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  About  1690  she  married  Phineas  Hull,  son  of  Reverend 
Joseph  Hull,  sometime  minister  at  York  but  better  known  for  his 
pastorate  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  In  1691,  she  married  her  fourth 
husband,  James  Plaisted  (1652-1710),  of  Kittery,  whose  father 
and  brother  had  been  killed  by  Indians  and  who,  himself,  had 
been  an  Indian  captive. 

Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  gave  the  following  account  of 
her  march  to  Canada  as  a  captive: 

Mrs.  James  Plaisted,  the  wife  of  James  Plaisted,  was 
made  a  captive  by  the  Indians  about  three  weeks  after  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  male  child.  They  then  took  her  with  her  infant  off 
her  bed  and  forced  her  to  travel  in  her  weakness  the  best  part 
of  a  day  without  any  respect  or  pity.  At  night  the  cold  ground 
in  the  open  air  her  lodging,  and  for  many  a  day  she  had  no 
nourishment  but  a  little  water  with  a  little  bear’s  flesh,  which 
rendered  her  so  feeble,  that  she  with  her  infant  were  not  far 
from  totally  starved.  Upon  her  cries  to  God  there  was  at 
length  some  supply  sent  in  by  her  master’s  taking  a  moose, 
the  broth  whereof  recovered  her.  But  she  must  now  travel 
many  days  thro’  woods,  and  swamps  and  rocks  and  over 
mountains,  and  frost  and  snow  until  she  could  stir  no  far¬ 
ther.  Sitting  down  to  rest,  she  was  not  able  to  rise,  until  her 
diabolical  master  helped  her  up,  which,  when  he  did,  he 
took  her  child  from  her,  and  carried  it  unto  a  river,  where, 
stripping  it  of  the  few  rags  it  had,  he  took  it  by  the  heels  and 
against  a  tree  dashed  out  its  brains  and  flung  it  into  the  river. 

So  he  returned  unto  the  miserable  mother,  telling  her  she 
was  now  eased  of  her  burden  and  must  walk  faster  than  she 
did  before. 
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In  Montreal,  where  she  became  a  servant  of  Madame  Cath¬ 
erine  Gauchet,  she  was  baptized  December  8,  1693,  under  the 
name  of  Mary  Magdalen.  Redeemed  in  1695,  she  returned  to  her 
husband  in  York,  and  had  three  Plaisted  children:  Lydia,  1696; 
Olive,  1698-1763;  and  Joseph,  1700-1752. 

Of  her  Sayward  children,  two  daughters  were  taken  with 
her  as  captives  to  Canada:  Mary,  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven,  and 
Esther,  six  or  seven;  they  lived  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Canada, 
the  older  as  Mother  Superior  of  a  convent,  her  sister  as  the  wife 
of  a  French  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Plaisted  lived  to  be  ninety-six  years  old,  always  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  most  respected  women  in  town,  as  is  shown 
in  the  references  to  her  in  the  church  records.  In  an  era  when 
few  women  were  considered  capable  of  conducting  their  financial 
affairs  independently,  she  bought  and  sold  real  estate,  loaned 
money  on  mortgages,  and  built  a  new  house;  in  a  period  when 
men  received  the  titles  and  women  were  practically  anonymous, 
she  was  called  “Madame  Plaisted”. 

Mary  Magdalen  Hilton,  daughter  of  Mainwaring  Hilton 
and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Moulton,  was  another 
York  woman  who  experienced  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  As 
the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Adams,  she  saw  her  husband  killed  and 
her  home  destroyed  during  the  Massacre,  and  was  marched  off 
to  Canada  as  a  captive.  Redeemed  in  1695,  she  returned  to  York 
and  later  married  Elias  Weare,  son  of  Peter.  In  1707,  as  she  was 
returning  from  church  with  her  husband  and  small  son  and  also 
her  brother,  Joshua  Hilton,  the  party  was  attacked  at  the  northerly 
end  of  Long  Sands,  where  Cape  Neck  begins,  by  forty  or  fifty 
Indians  who  had  come  ashore  from  canoes.  Elias  Weare  was 
killed  and  Joshua  Hilton  was  carried  off  into  captivity,  never  to 
be  heard  of  again.  In  1709  she  married  John  Webber,  son  of 
Samuel. 

All  the  Weares  now  living  in  York  are  among  her  descend¬ 
ants,  as  are  also  the  descendants  of  Moses  Banks  (son  of  John, 
and  grandson  of  Richard)  and  of  Alexander  Mclntire  (son  of 
Micum,  and  grandson  of  the  first  Micum),  husbands  of  two  of 
her  daughters,  and  of  Samuel  Webber  3rd,  whose  daughter  Mary 
married  her  son,  Joseph  Weare. 

Mrs.  Sarah  (Masterson)  Bragdon,  wife  of  the  Arthur 
Bragdon  who  appears  most  likely  to  have  been  the  young  hunter 
who  discovered  the  snowshoes  piled  against  Snowshoe  Rock,  was 
another  woman  who  had  more  than  one  experience  with  maraud- 
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ing  Indians.  She  was  probably  living  in  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Masterson,  on  Cider  Hill  about  where 
the  gravel  pit  is  now,  when  they  were  killed  and  their  house 
burned.  She,  with  her  young  daughter  Abial,  was  captured  and 
marched  to  Canada  and  not  redeemed  and  returned  to  York  until 
nearly  ten  years  later.  Only  three  years  after  their  return,  it  was 
Arthur  Bragdon’s  fate  again  to  come  home  to  find  that  Indians 
had  attacked.  This  time  he  found  his  wife  Sarah  and  two  of  his 
children  killed  by  tomahawk;  and  his  eldest  daughter  Abial  was 
again  carried  off  into  captivity. 

Arthur  Bragdon  3rd  became  a  noted  Indian  fighter,  and 
as  a  captain  led  a  company  in  the  first  raid  on  Norridgewock  in 
the  Fourth  Indian  War.  Later  he  moved  to  Scarboro  with  a  new 
wife  and  family.  His  descendants  have  been  notable  and  promi¬ 
nent  eastward  of  York  ever  since. 

Those  who  had  escaped  death  in  the  Massacre  faced  pov¬ 
erty  and  despair.  Captain  Job  Alcock  had  a  hundred  to  feed  and 
care  for  in  his  garrison  and  Captain  Abraham  Preble  had  another 
hundred  in  his  garrison  on  Scituate  Men’s  Row.  Presumably  there 
were  many  within  the  stockade  of  the  Scotland  garrison. 

Frantically  Job  Alcock  wrote  on  January  28,  1692: 

Honored  goufernor:  and  Councell  gentellmen  youre 
selfes  being  the  fathers  of  this  Commonwellth  I  cold  dou  no 
les  then  to  give  you  an  a  Compt  of  that  which  I  have  bin  a 
Eie  wetness  tou  and  that  does  moste  afext  the  harte  and  the 
remnants  that  is  left  in  a  perishin  Condition  ....  there  has 
not  bin  a  bouf  7  or  8  of  ous  that  have  borne  the  booden  and 
we  have  not  had  any  theng  from  the  Contry  that  nou  it  is 
time  to  yous  all  menes  that  may  be  to  get  of  [f]  tho  I  Kannot 
se  any  way  they  Kan  get  of  [f]  without  youre  oneres  Send 
some  fesselles  for  that  end :  I  intend  to  stay  till  I  here  from 
youre  oneres  and  no  longer  I  shall  leve  it  to  youre  oneres 
Consederation  the  Kas  being  so  dangerous  as  it  is.  .  .  . 

The  same  day  the  commander  at  Kittery  Point  wrote: 

“ . the  dreadfull  spoyle  at  Yorke  have  put  such  feares  into 

the  hearts  of  those  few  that  are  yet  remayninge  to  remove  hens 
nothing  will  possibly  stay  them;  except  speedy  releif  be  sent  from 
yor  honrs  which  I  begg  your  honrs  to  hasten  if  not  it  will  certaynly 
be  to  late  .  . 

Their  livestock  killed — if  not  by  Indians,  then  by  their  own 
hands  to  provide  food  for  the  soldiers  on  guard  duty — no  corn 
available,  and  clothing  inadequate  against  the  winter’s  cold — this 
was  York’s  lowest  ebb. 
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But  somehow  they  withstood  the  winter;  they  did  not 
abandon  York.  Town  officials  in  the  desperate  years  of  this  war 
received  scant  notice  in  the  records;  the  governing  of  the  town 
and  the  supplying  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  under  the  supervision  of  Massachusetts.  Collections  tak¬ 
en  in  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
in  Maine  were  received  and  distributed  by  Justice  Sewall  where 
the  need  was  most  urgent.  The  General  Court  appealed  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  ransoming  of  captives  in  Canada. 

Gradually,  as  the  war  continued,  the  men  and  boys  dared 
to  venture  forth,  their  small  work  parties  attended  by  a  greater 
number  who  stood  guard  while  the  others  worked.  Yet  in  April, 
while  fishing  outside  of  Boon  Island,  Rowland  Young  was  chased 
and  captured  by  French  privateers,  as  companions  in  another  boat 
escaped  into  York  and  carried  the  news.  Such  reports  becoming 
general,  an  embargo  on  all  use  of  boats  was  ordered  while  a  fleet 
was  sent  out  from  Massachusetts  Bay  in  chase  of  privateers. 

On  October  23,  1694,  the  General  Court  abated  the  taxes 
assessed  on  York,  Kittery,  and  Wells  “by  reason  of  the  great  deso¬ 
lations  made  upon  them  lying  frontier  to  ye  Enemy  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  there  being  taken  of  from  their  business  and  constantly 
upon  duty  for  their  defense”. 


9 

Peace  between  England  and  France  was  made,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  but  peace  in  America  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians  was  not  concluded  until  late  in  1698. 
York  remained  on  the  defensive,  ever  ready  to  return  to  garrisons. 
But  a  time  for  reconstruction  and  progress  was  at  hand.  Reverend 
Samuel  Moody  had  been  sent  to  York  to  serve  as  chaplain  to  the 
soldiers  and  minister  to  the  town.  Several  of  the  former  leaders 
had  gone — Edward  Rishworth  had  died  in  1690,  Major  John 
Davis  in  1691,  and  Peter  Weare  and  Richard  Banks  had  been 
killed  in  the  Massacre;  a  new  generation  of  Prebles,  Banks,  Brag- 
dons,  Weares,  Donnells,  Saywards,  and  Plaisteds  took  up  where 
their  forefathers  had  left  off. 

In  February  1696  John  Pickering,  a  successful  miller  in 
Portsmouth,  by  letter  to  the  selectmen,  had  proposed  to  build 
saw  and  corn  mills  in  York,  on  condition  that  he  be  given  not 
only  the  sole  rights  in  all  the  privileges  formerly  given  to  Webb, 
Clark,  Rishworth,  Effingham,  Gale,  and  Sayward,  but  also  that 
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he  be  given  the  right  to  build  his  mills  on  any  convenient  land 
and  to  have  two  days’  work  from  every  man  in  town;  while  he, 
in  turn,  would  agree  to  maintain  a  corn  mill  in  operation  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  might  have  a  monopoly  on  grinding  all  the  corn 
raised  in  York.  A  committee  of  the  town,  empowered  by  vote  in 
a  town  meeting  held  the  following  month,  made  a  contract  with 
him  which  gave  him  the  full  rights  to  grinding  corn  for  which 
he  had  asked,  but  restricted  his  use  of  land  and  timber  to  the 
lands  allowed  to  the  former  millers,  and  made  no  mention  of 
granting  free  labor  of  any  citizens.  By  1698  the  mills  were  in 
operation.  Probably  some  of  the  first  green  lumber  sawed  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  town  to  build,  in  1699,  the  parsonage 
for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Moody  (still  standing  on  Lindsay  Road). 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  sites  affording  sufficient  water 
power  were  sought  on  every  stream,  and  mill  privileges  were  con¬ 
sidered  most  valuable  for  investments.  Streams  were  dammed  and 
ponds  created:  Cape  Neddick  Pond  (later  Chase’s)  before  1700; 
Folly  Pond  soon  after  1700;  Scituate  Pond  about  1720. 

In  1699  the  General  Court  ordered  the  selectmen  of  every 
town  to  lay  out  such  roads  as  were  required  to  afford  passage 
through  their  town  to  the  next.  The  York  selectmen  described, 
besides  the  one  from  Wells  through  York  to  Berwick,  one  from 
Stage  Neck  to  the  mills  below  Cider  Hill,  another  which  came  to 
be  known  as  Ferry  Lane,  and  another  which  started  at  the  Old 
Burying  Ground  and  ran  across  Meeting  House  Creek,  then, 
right,  over  the  path  to  the  Christian  Shore  to  Rowland  Young’s 
home,  close  by  the  river  beyond  Bass  Cove. 

In  these  years  craftsmen  of  all  sorts  were  eagerly  sought 
and  to  them  were  offered  special  privileges  and  grants  of  land  as 
inducements  to  settle  in  York  and  ply  their  trades.  John  Parsons 
had  been  welcomed  to  York  before  1690  because  he  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker.  In  1708  two  Sewall  brothers  came,  Samuel  to  be  a  cord- 
wainer,  skilled  in  making  not  only  shoes  but  also  everything  made 
out  of  leather,  and  Nicholas  to  be  a  tanner.  In  1718  came  the 
Bradburys,  father  Wymond  and  two  sons,  Wymond  Jr.  and 
John,  who  were  coopers  and  makers  of  wooden  buckets,  firkins, 
etc.  Weavers  were  much  in  demand;  although  many  of  the  plant¬ 
ers  knew  the  trade,  they  needed  all  of  their  products  to  clothe 
their  own  large  families.  About  1720  Deacon  Thomas  Bragdon 
of  Cider  Hill,  weaver,  built  a  mill  at  Cape  Neddick  Pond  where 
cloth  was  woven  for  several  decades. 
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The  name  of  Joseph  Holt,  blacksmith,  appears  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  1719  when  he  married  Mary  (Harmon)  Donnell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Harmon,  and  widow  of  Benjamin  Donnell  who  was 
killed  when  his  vessel  was  attacked  by  Indians  in  1707  at  Winter 
Harbor. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  citizens  of 
York,  ambitious  and  energetic  but  poor,  were  gaining  courage  to 
build  new  homes,  to  restore  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  to  start 
business  and  industry.  Marauding  Indians  were  still  roaming  the 
woods,  soldiers  were  still  quartered  in  the  town,  and  garrisons 
were  being  prepared  against  emergencies.  But  to  survivors  of  the 
Massacre  this  was  a  state  of  comparative  calm.  A  report  on  the 
condition  of  American  forts  from  Newfoundland  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina  made  in  1700  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  the  king,  in¬ 
cludes  this  statement:  “At  Wells  and  York  are  Villages  with  little 
Garrison  Houses  which  require  no  further  consideration”. 

The  Massacre  of  1692  was  the  greatest  calamity  caused 
by  Indian  attack  upon  York.  With  each  succeeding  war  with  the 
red  men  the  frontier  was  farther  removed  from  southern  Maine. 
Homes  were  still  devastated  and  flocks  destroyed,  persons  killed 
or  taken  captive  in  isolated  regions,  by  small  bands  in  sporadic 
attacks,  yet  York  progressed  steadily  in  spite  of  other  wars  with 
the  Indians  or  with  the  French. 

In  1702,  when  King  William  died,  his  sister-in-law, 
Queen  Anne,  who  succeeded  him,  straightway  declared  war  on 
France.  Promptly  the  French  in  Canada  incited  the  Indians  to 
renew  hostilities  against  the  colonists,  and  they  developed  a  new 
and  even  more  fiendish  manner  of  attack.  Instead  of  descending 
upon  one  settlement  at  a  time,  during  which  engagement  a  few 
might  escape  and  warn  other  towns,  the  new  plan  was  to  send 
separate  bands  against  several  places  at  the  same  time,  so  that  no 
town  could  warn  or  aid  another.  Caught  poorly  prepared,  the 
people  of  York  were  thrown  into  panic.  French  privateers  were 
again,  and  in  greater  force,  raiding  off  the  entire  New  England 
coast,  concentrating  on  an  effort  to  starve  the  settlers  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  small  boats  of  the  fishermen  and  intercepting  vessels  from 
Massachusetts  loaded  with  supplies  for  beleaguered  towns.  Fami¬ 
lies  abandoned  their  homes  and  took  shelter  behind  the  stockades; 
indeed  the  General  Court  ordered  such  concentrations  in  1706, 
designating  the  exact  quarters  in  the  particular  garrisons  allotted 
to  each  family.  By  day  men  might  venture  forth  a  short  distance 
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and  work,  but  at  night  they  were  obliged  to  return,  like  horses 
to  their  stalls,  or  be  liable  to  a  five-shilling  fine,  as  if  the  threat 
of  torture  or  violent  death  were  not  enough. 

The  selectmen  were  in  despair.  Upon  them  fell  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  provide  food  for  the  billeted  soldiers,  to  find  money, 
fat  cattle,  corn,  and  clothing,  when  demanded,  as  the  towns 
share  of  the  taxes  for  the  general  military  expense,  as  well  as  to 
find  salary  and  supplies  for  the  minister  and  for  the  new  school¬ 
master,  Nathaniel  Freeman,  who  was  first  engaged  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  On  the  occasion  of  each  new  demand 
from  Massachusetts,  the  selectmen  sent  petitions  praying  that 
taxes  be  abated  and  that  food  and  clothing  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  petition  of  1703,  by  the  York  selectmen  to  Governor 
Dudley  and  Council,  well  outlines  the  situation: 

Our  Land  at  prsent  doth  come  Short  of  Producing 
our  bread  Corne.  Our  Mills  a  wholly  useless,  we  are  taken 
off  from  our  Imployemts,  have  lost  much  Corne  and  Hey  in 
our  remote  Skirts  this  Summer,  We  have  borne  almost  an 
Equal  Share  with  Pressed  Soldiers,  in  Watching  and  Ward¬ 
ing.  And  Wee  have  Lost  every  Way  in  runing  the  hazard  of 
Venturing  to  our  ungarisond  houses:  our  Stocks  left,  are  our 
Chief  Livelyhood,  and  if  you  take  away  them  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  subsist.  .  .  . 

These  were  the  days  when  soldiers  stood  guard  outside  the 
church  during  Sunday  services.  In  1704  Lewis  Bane,  representa¬ 
tive  from  York,  presented  a  petition  in  General  Court  praying, 
“if  nothing  may  be  Allowed  from  the  Publick  for  their  support, 
.  .  .  at  least  they  may  have  Permission  to  Remove  from  their 
hazardous  Post  .  .  .  and  Seek  their  Safety  and  Support  in  .  .  . 
other  Parts  .  .  .”.  Several  times  funds  were  asked — and  granted — 
for  the  support  of  the  minister.  In  1705  the  representatives  from 
York  and  Wells  petitioned  the  Court — successfully — in  behalf 
of  those  who  were  forced  to  live  in  garrisons  seeking  permission 
to  use  adjacent  land  for  pastures  and  war  gardens.  Many  years 
later,  in  depositions  taken  in  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  several  elderly  citizens  recalled  that  the  land  around  the 
church  and  adjoining  the  town  hall  was  fenced  in  “to  plant  in 
ye  wartime”. 

The  war  dragged  on  for  ten  weary  years,  but  the  people 
grew  bolder  and  more  ambitious  as  time  passed.  Unless  some 
were  not  recorded,  there  were  longer  periods  between  raids  than 
one  might  have  expected.  York  escaped  the  first  and  greatest  one 
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when,  in  August  1703,  the  enemy  attacked  simultaneously  the 
settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells.  Kittery  and  that  part  of  York 
which  lies  adjacent  to  it  suffered  a  raid  in  1705,  and  in  the 
next  August  Cape  Neddick  was  invaded  and  four  of  John  Stovers 
boys  taken.  Two  years  later,  on  August  10,  1707,  Elias  Weare 
was  slain.  There  were  two  attacks  in  1710,  by  all  accounts,  and 
in  1711  two  men  were  killed  near  Scotland  garrison.  Late  that 
same  year  a  fishing  sloop  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham  Preble 
was  stolen  out  of  York  Harbor  by  a  Frenchman  and  three  Indians, 
but  the  boat  was  recovered  and  the  thieves  put  to  death.  On 
April  21,  1712,  Samuel  Webber,  attacked  somewhere  between 
Cape  Neddick  and  the  center  of  York,  escaped,  although  his 
horse  received  three  wounds.  In  that  same  month  a  force  of  about 
twenty  soldiers  from  the  Harbor  garrison,  answering  a  call  for  aid 
from  Cape  Neddick,  engaged  a  greater  number  of  Indians  and 
were  obliged  to  fight  a  retreating  battle,  losing  the  sergeant, 
killed,  and  seven  taken  prisoner,  to  the  ruins  of  the  Stover  garri¬ 
son  where  a  relief  from  town  came  to  their  rescue. 

In  May,  Olive  Plaisted,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary 
(Rish worth)  Plaisted,  was  carried  off.  She  was  redeemed  by  her 
mother  at  a  cost  of  three  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  returned 
to  York  by  Captain  Samuel  Jordan,  an  interpreter,  whom  she 
later  married. 

In  September,  thirty  Indians  attacked  at  Cape  Neddick, 
killing  John  Spencer  and  wounding  Dependence  Stover  as  they 
were  mowing,  and  destroying  some  forty  head  of  cattle. 

Yet,  through  it  all,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  the  dangers  of 
war,  the  people  of  York  worked  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living.  To  provide  education  for  the  children,  they  had  engaged 
Nathaniel  Freeman  as  their  teacher,  in  1701,  and  a  few  years 
later  built  a  schoolhouse.  Accepting  wholeheartedly  the  youthful 
Reverend  Samuel  Moody  as  their  leader,  they  strove  to  make  him 
comfortable  and  contented.  A  suggestion  from  him  was  to  them 
a  command.  When,  as  army  chaplain  in  1698,  he  had  answered 
within  a  year  their  call  to  be  the  town’s  minister,  they  had  built 
a  new  parsonage  for  him  at  a  cost  of  twenty  pounds,  and  in  1701 
built  a  barn.  No  contract  was  drawn  up,  he  made  no  demands 
for  a  salary,  saying  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  whatever  the 
people  could  provide,  and  they  always  supplied  his  needs,  even 
though  at  times  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  General  Court 
for  aid.  In  1708  the  town  voted  ten  pounds  to  build  a  study  near 
the  garrison  for  Father  Moody. 
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Faced  with  the  need,  as  the  shire  town,  of  a  larger  place 
of  assembly  not  only  for  religious  services  but  also  for  use  as 
county  courthouse  and  headquarters  for  the  county  troops,  York 
voted  in  the  May  1711  town  meeting  to  build  a  new  church  fifty 
feet  square  on  Scituate  Men’s  Row,  where  the  present  church 
stands,  to  replace  the  church  built  in  1667  near  Meeting  House 
Creek.  The  old  church  building,  after  all  that  was  still  usable 
had  been  removed  and  made  part  of  the  new  structure,  was,  in 
1712,  sold  to  Nicholas  Sewall.  In  1714,  after  a  new  parsonage 
near  the  church  had  been  completed,  the  house  on  the  Lindsay 
Road  built  in  1699  for  Mr.  Moody  was  sold  to  William  Grow. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  in  1713,  brought  a  cessation 
to  hostilities  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and  York  was  to  enjoy  ten 
years’  freedom  from  declared  war,  though  there  was  always,  dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  the  possible  danger  that  high-spirited  young 
Indians  might  stage  independent  raids  of  their  own.  But  as  has 
already  been  stated,  there  had  been  some  projects  begun  by  the 
heads  of  families  lodged  in  garrisons  several  years  before  there 
was  peace,  and  in  consequence  a  number  of  new  dwellings — 
their  greatest  need — had  been  built,  and  damaged  houses  recon¬ 
structed  with  consideration  for  the  prospect  that  they  might 
become  garrisons  at  some  future  time.  Defense  against  hostile 
invaders  must  be  prepared,  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
possibility  that  neighbors  might  be  driven  from  their  homes  or 
might  willingly  join  forces  behind  a  single  barricade  the  better 
to  repel  a  common  foe.  In  1711  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
ordered  a  list  prepared  of  all  the  houses  which  would  be  suitable 
for  garrisons.  York  reported  twenty-one  of  them,  capable  of  hous¬ 
ing  “30  souldiers  and  548  souls’’. 

The  full  report,  which  is  worthy  of  a  close  study,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  LXX1,  871-76.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  defense  of  each  section  of  York  indicate  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  families  and  the  growth  of  the  population  during  twenty 
years  after  the  Massacre.  Cape  Neddick  apparenty  had  no  garrison 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  but  the  statement  that  “Peter  Nowell 
has  Liberty  to  erect  one”,  capable  of  accommodating  eight  families 
with  eight  fighting  men  in  them,  and  room  for  four  “souldiers” — 
in  all  “45  souls” — shows  that  that  part  of  town  was  receiving  due 
attention.  It  is  not  known  when,  where,  or  if,  Peter  Nowell  ever 
built  this  garrison.  “A  new  one  to  be  Erected  between  Cape 
Neddick  and  the  Town  being  much  for  the  Security  of  the  Town” 
was  probably  built  near  “the  Little  River  that  flows  by  Stephen 
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Preble’s  door”  on  Long  Sands  Road,  for  one  of  his  fields  has 
always  been  known  as  Garrison  House  Field. 

At  Lower  Town,  Samuel  Donnell  was  able  to  house  six 
families  and  two  soldiers — for  a  total  of  twenty-six  souls — across 
from  the  road  leading  to  Stage  Neck.  Honorable  Jeremiah  Moul¬ 
ton,  who  had  bought  the  Alcock  garrison  property  in  1694,  could 
look  after  three  families  and  two  soldiers  for  a  total  of  twenty- 
four;  Captain  Abraham  Preble  (son  of  Nathaniel  and  grandson 
of  Abraham),  in  his  brand  new  house  overlooking  the  Market 
Place,  could  take  care  of  only  two  families  and  a  soldier,  or 
thirteen  in  all;  while  Samuel  Black,  near  by,  could  shelter  twenty. 

The  defenses  for  the  Village  were  Reverend  Samuel  Moody’s 
parsonage,  three  families,  two  soldiers,  fifteen  in  all;  Captain 
Harmon’s  garrison,  across  Meeting  House  Creek  from  Father 
Moody’s,  five  families,  two  soldiers,  thirty  souls.  Esquire  Abraham 
Preble’s  garrison  on  the  Scituate  Men’s  Row,  which  had  with¬ 
stood  the  Massacre,  eight  families,  four  soldiers,  to  a  total  of 
sixty-four,  was  “The  Store  House”  as  well;  Thomas  Adams’s 
garrison,  on  what  is  now  Organug  Road,  stood  ready  for  six 
families,  one  soldier — forty-two  in  all. 

At  York  Corner  Andrew  Brown  could  shelter  the  neighbors 
to  the  extent  of  four  families,  one  soldier,  or  twenty-two  souls. 

Cider  Hill  was  well  provided  for;  Mr.  Plaisted  and  Captain 
Pickering  each  had  a  forthed  house  because  they  had  families  of 
mill  workers  to  protect  on  New  Mill  Creek,  and  in  the  hollow 
near  by  Joseph  Moulton  had  room  for  three  families.  On  top  of 
Garrison  Hill,  Samuel  Came,  and  farther  to  the  west,  Ensign 
Bragdon,  each  had  a  garrison.  Farther  on,  in  Scotland,  stood  the 
Mclntire  garrison  for  seven  families  and  one  soldier,  or  thirty-five 
souls.  Still  farther  on  towards  South  Berwick,  in  Brixham,  a  Mr. 
Pen  ton,  or  Payneton,  had  shelter  for  twenty  souls  including  two 
soldiers. 

On  the  south  side  of  York  River,  Edward  Beale’s  garrison 
was  expected  to  defend  the  dwellers  near  the  river’s  mouth  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Raynes’s  garrison  farther  inland  near  Brave 
Boat  Harbor,  in  Seabury;  Joseph  Main  had  only  ten  souls  to  care 
for  on  the  hill  above  the  present  Rice’s  Bridge;  and  upstream,  at 
Old  Mill  Creek,  Allen’s  garrison  was  prepared  to  house  four 
families  or  twenty  souls  from  Beech  Ridge.  No  soldiers  were 
allotted  to  any  South  Side  garrison,  nor  to  Samuel  Came’s  garrison 
built  in  1710  on  Cider  Hill. 
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In  York,  as  in  other  New  England  towns,  this  was  a  period 
not  only  of  repairing  damaged  houses  and  building  new  ones,  of 
searching  out  favorable  millsites  and  making  use  of  them,  but 
also  of  laying  out  and  making  new  roads  into  the  woods  to  make 
them  accessible,  of  building  wharves,  warehouses,  and  lumber 
yards  where  planks  and  boards  could  be  stacked,  and  new  dwell¬ 
ings  near  them  for  workmen.  Establishing  new  mills  and  creating 
millponds  in  the  virgin  forest  was  of  little  avail  until  there  were 
ways  to  get  to  them  with  teams  and  wagons.  This  was  pioneering 
all  over  again,  but  at  this  time  there  were  no  merchants  to  supply 
them  with  the  needed  mill  machinery  or  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
workmen.  The  venturers — singly  or  in  partnerships  of  several 
men — were  obliged  at  their  own  risk  to  borrow  money  where  they 
could  find  it,  and  there  was  little  available  for  investment  in 
Maine.  Again  Massachusetts  provided  assistance  by  creating  in 
1716  the  first  “Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation”  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  by  “An  Act  of  ye  Great  &  Gen’l  Court  of  ^  sd  Province 
Intituled  ‘an  act  for  the  makeing  and  Emitting  ye  sum  of  One 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  Bills  of  Credit  on  this  Province’  ”. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  York,  five  men  of  Essex  County  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  take  mortgages  and  extend  credit  on 
good  security  or  other  evidence  of  a  suitable  business  risk.  At 
a  session  held  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  February  13,  1716/17, 
they  granted  “Bills  of  Credit  on  this  Province  to  men  of  York  in 
the  following  amounts:  Jeremiah  Moulton  200£,  James  Carr 
175£,  Caleb  Preble  250£,  Samuel  Webber  80£,  John  Wood- 
bridge  125£,  Joseph  Smith  30£,  James  Smith  27£,  James  Grant 
65£”.  These  loans,  all  secured  against  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
were  for  terms  of  ten  years  from  February  23,  1716.  Interest 
charges  were  to  be  “after  y*  rate  of  five  pounds  p  Cent  p  annum”. 
A  certain  amount  was  specified  to  be  paid  off  on  the  “principle” 
each  year,  but  in  stating  the  payment  for  the  tenth  year,  the 
debtor  was  apparently  shown  further  leniency  by  the  clause  that 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  he  was  to  repay  the  full  amount  of  the 
loan  plus  the  annual  five  per  cent  interest  “unless  principle  and 
Interest  be  paid  and  satisfied  before”.  Furthermore,  a  grace  period 
of  sixty  days  after  February  13,  1726,  was  specified  in  each 
mortgage,  but  the  records  show  no  foreclosures  even  though  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  one  debtor  were  instigated  as  late  as  1747. 
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In  1718,  when  a  new  issue  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  was 
voted,  a  new  set  of  commissioners,  all  York  County  men,  was 
appointed.  They  held  a  session  on  May  7,  1718,  and  granted 
loans  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions;  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance,  however,  for  smaller  amounts. 

In  1721  the  Great  and  General  Court  voted  a  new  issue 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  against  Massachusetts, 
this  time  under  a  new  set  of  rules.  By  the  new  plan,  an  allotment 
was  specified  for  each  town.  York  was  allowed  to  loan  small  sums 
up  to  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The  selectmen 
Samuel  Came  and  Richard  Milbury  were  appointed  to  manage 
this  fund  in  behalf  of  the  town  and  be  responsible  to  the  General 
Court.  A  board  of  trustees  was  created — Joseph  Sayward,  Arthur 
Bragdon  Sr.,  John  Harmon,  Thomas  Haines,  Joseph  Moulton, 
Samuel  Sewall,  Jonathan  Bane,  and  Joseph  Bragdon — who  were 
required  to  give  bond  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  town’s  allot¬ 
ment.  The  interest  rate  was  five  per  cent  as  usual,  of  which  four 
per  cent  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  town,  and  the  remaining  one 
per  cent  was  to  be  a  sort  of  payment  to  be  divided  among  the 
trustees  “for  their  trouble”. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  plan  was  also 
successful,  for  in  1730  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting  “that  the 
Interest  of  the  50,000  pounds  &  the  60,000  pounds  be  reserved 
in  Bank  &  employed  towards  purchasing  Corn  when  cheap  to 
supply  the  poor  and  such  others  of  the  inhabitants  as  may  for 
their  own  use  at  reasonable  rates”. 

Again  the  town  had  reason  to  be  grateful  that  Massachu¬ 
setts  had  usurped  control  in  1652. 

During  such  strenuous  times,  when  wolves  roamed  in  packs 
to  harass  the  flocks  and  even  the  people,  when  diphtheria  carried 
off  many  young  boys  and  girls,  when  new  industries  were  bravely 
begun,  when  new  families  were  settling  in  town,  when  young 
men  of  York  were  in  military  training  or  on  the  march  during 
campaigns  in  defense  of  distant  settlements,  when  strange  young 
men  were  stationed  here  as  soldiers  in  garrisons  and  in  private 
homes  where  living  conditions  were  already  strained  by  the  con¬ 
centration  of  families  under  a  common  roof,  a  strong  leader  was 
required.  York  had  such  a  leader  in  their  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Samuel,  affectionately  called  Father,  Moody.  Tales  of  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  have  often  been  told  and  there  seems  little  to  be  gained 
in  recounting  them  here.  But  rarely  has  it  been  emphasized  that 
he  was  exactly  the  right  man  for  the  times. 
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His  absolute  self-confidence  gained  him  unquestioned  con¬ 
trol,  and  his  imperious  leadership  allowed  no  opposition.  Over 
such  strong  men  among  the  new  leaders  as  Jeremiah  Moulton, 
Johnson  Harmon,  Lewis  Bane,  Captain  Arthur  Bragdon,  Samuel 
and  Nicholas  Sewall,  Captain  Nathaniel  Donnell,  Colonel  Na¬ 
thaniel  Donnell,  and  others  of  equal  worth,  no  one  could  have 
assumed  leadership  as  well  as  one  who  by  his  very  position  as  a 
pastor  was  not  in  competition  with  the  military  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  town. 

A  year  or  two  before  1720  reports  began  to  come  from 
the  Kennebec  region  that  bands  of  Indians  were  marauding  again, 
attacking  forts,  seizing  vessels,  and  raiding  farms,  thus  breaking 
the  existing  peace  treaty.  “We  are  Well  Assured”  wrote  the  select¬ 
men  of  the  four  southern  towns  in  a  report  from  York,  August  10, 
1720, 

that  ye  Indians  have  a  Design  to  make  a  Warr  upon  us  or  at 
least  to  Drive  of  ye  Inhabitants  &  make  themselves  Masters 
of  that  Country — What  confirms  us  in  our  Oppinion  is  that 
ye  Indians  have  been  lately  &  Are  Now  Lurking  About  ye 
Out  habitations  of  York  Kittery  Wells  and  Berwick  in  ye 
Night  time  &  Are  not  Willing  to  be  discovered.  .  .  . 

Captn  Preble  &  Captn  Harmon  will  Wait  on  yor  Excy 
and  will  Inform  more  fully — 

We  do  therefore  Humbly  pray  that  yor  Exc?  will  be 
pleased  so  far  to  Consider  our  present  Circumstances  that 
those  remote  Setlemts  may  be  covered.  And  that  yor  Exc? 
would  be  pleased  to  Order  ye  Inhabitants  through  this  County 
to  be  in  Some  posture  of  Defence  by  Erecting  Garrisons  or 
places  of  refuge  and  Seting  up  Watches  &c  as  Need  requires. 

The  Bay  Colony  went  into  action.  This  time  it  was  an 
American  war;  that  is,  there  was  no  war  declared  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  for  which  this  land  constituted  the  American 
battlefield.  And  this  time  it  was  the  white  race  which  declared 
open  war  upon  the  red  men.  Massachusetts  at  last  was  on  the 
offensive. 

The  General  Court  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  a  thousand 
men  for  the  District  of  Maine;  one  hundred  were  stationed  in 
York,  a  hundred  and  fifty  were  assigned  to  forts  in  Wells,  Arundel, 
and  Kennebunk,  and  garrisons  in  other  Maine  settlements  were 
proportionately  manned.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  (for 
whom  the  town  of  Westbrook,  Maine,  was  later  named)  set  up 
his  headquarters  in  York.  The  principal  officers,  York  men  who 
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had  won  high  esteem  as  Indian  fighters,  received  their  commis¬ 
sions  on  their  records  as  scouts  and  woodsmen  with  many  years 
of  experience  in  patrolling  the  forests. 

Captain  Johnson  Harmon  (1675-1751),  son  of  John  and 
Deborah  (Johnson)  Harmon  was  the  ranking  captain.  Jeremiah 
Moulton  (1688-1765),  son  of  Joseph  and  Hanneth  (Littlefield) 
Moulton,  who  as  a  small  boy  of  four  had  seen  his  father  and 
mother  slain  in  the  Massacre  of  1692,  had  been  a  sergeant  under 
Colonel  John  Wheelwright  of  Wells  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  early 
days  of  this  war,  was  promoted  in  the  field  to  captain  in  1723. 
Captain  Lewis  Bane  (1697-1743),  son  of  Lewis  and  Mary  (Aus¬ 
tin)  Sayward  Bane,  commanded  a  third  company. 

The  strategy  for  this  war  was  to  attack  the  enemy  at  the 
source  instead  of  keeping  small  bands  of  scouts  and  “snowshoe 
men”  roving  in  the  woods  to  disperse  advancing  Indians,  who 
usually  were  clever  enough  to  break  through  and  fall  upon  the 
weakly  defended  garrisons.  It  had  taken  nearly  fifty  years  for  New 
Englanders  to  learn  that  attack  was  the  best  defense.  The  first 
objective  was  to  destroy  Norridgewock,  the  largest  settlement  of 
the  Indians,  which  lay  in  a  region  under  French  control,  with 
a  Jesuit  priest,  Sebastian  Ralle,  in  charge  as  a  missionary.  It  was 
believed,  and  later  proved,  that  Father  Ralle,  induced  by  the 
governor  of  Canada,  did  his  utmost  to  fire  his  Indian  parishioners 
with  murderous  hatred  for  all  Englishmen.  Further  progress  of 
the  war  depended  upon  the  capture  of  this  leader  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  effectiveness  of  his  forces  would  be  smashed. 

In  December  1723  Captain  Jeremiah  Moulton  led  an 
expedition  of  at  least  two  companies  against  the  settlement.  Ap¬ 
parently  Ralle  had  received  warning  of  their  coming,  for  Captain 
Moulton  found  the  village  abandoned.  Papers  were  confiscated 
which  gave  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  renewal  of  violence 
and  torture  by  the  Indians  was  the  result  of  the  hatred  inspired 
in  them  by  the  French. 

The  following  August,  Captain  Johnson  Harmon  was  or¬ 
dered  to  carry  out  another  expedition  with  a  much  larger  force. 
Two  hundred  and  five  men  were  divided  into  four  companies, 
under  Captains  Harmon,  Moulton,  Bane  (Bean),  and  John 
Bourne,  the  latter  being  an  officer  from  Massachusetts  in  com¬ 
mand  of  thirty  Mohawks,  friendly  Indians  from  Barnstable 
County.  Among  the  lieutenants  were  men  of  York  who  had  already 
won  respect  in  dealings  with  Indians:  Lieutenant  Moses  Banks, 
noted  woodsman  and  interpreter;  Lieutenant  Richard  Jaques, 
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son-in-law  of  Captain  Johnson  Harmon,  respected  for  his  boldness 
on  the  march.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  from  York. 

The  expedition  was  highly  successful;  Norridgewock  was 
destroyed  and  about  a  hundred  Indians  were  killed  and  a  few 
taken  prisoner.  But  the  plan  to  capture  Father  Ralle  and  bring 
him  to  trial  in  open  court  in  order  to  show  the  Indians  that  they 
had  been  duped  by  the  French  into  going  on  the  warpath  was 
frustrated.  Lieutenant  Richard  Jaques  and  his  men  broke  down 
the  door  of  Ralles  house  and  found  him  reloading  his  gun,  shout¬ 
ing  defiance  to  the  English.  Lieutenant  Jaques  personally  shot 
him  dead,  but  was  afterwards  rebuked  for  his  action  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  superior,  Captain  Jeremiah  Moulton. 

Johnson  Harmon  (promoted  to  Colonel  after  Norridge¬ 
wock)  and  his  son-in-law  Lieutenant  Richard  Jaques  moved  their 
families  from  York  to  Harpswell  in  1727.  A  few  years  later,  after 
Lieutenant  Jaques  was  killed  by  Indians  there,  Colonel  Harmon 
returned  the  families  to  York. 

In  his  report  to  the  General  Court  of  the  siege  of  Norridge¬ 
wock  Captain  Harmon  stated  “We  took  alive,  4  Indians,  viz  one 
Woman  and  three  Children,  which  are  brought  with  us”.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  became  of  these  Indians  after 
they  were  brought  to  York.  Could  there  have  been  some  connec¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  Indian  servant  Boneto  to  whom  Elder 
Joseph  Sayward  promised  freedom  in  a  deed  in  1730?  In  York 
Deeds,  Book  XIV,  Folio  12,  is  found: 

Elder  Sayward  to  Boneto — Manumission 
Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I,  Joseph  Say¬ 
ward  of  York  .  .  .  for  divers  good  Causes  &  Considerations 
moving  me  thereunto  have  covenanted  and  granted  ...  to 
and  with  my  Indian  Servant  Man  Boneto  whom  I  purchased 
of  Thomas  Pickerin  for  Life  That  if  He  the  said  Boneto  shall 
well  and  truly  serve  me  .  .  .  for  and  during  the  Term  of 
Nine  [years  &  an  Half]  from  the  Date  hereof  .  .  .  and  behave 
himself  honestly,  faithfully  soberly  &  temporately  as  a  Ser¬ 
vant  ought  to  do  during  the  sd  Term  that  then  at  the  Ex¬ 
piration  of  the  sd  Term  he  the  sd  Boneto  shall  be  &  hereby  is 
discharged  and  set  free  clearly  and  absolutely  of  &  from  the 
Service  of  me.  .  .  . 

And  the  Indian  woman  who  was  hung  at  Stage  Neck  for 
murder  in  1735:  Could  she  have  been  one  of  the  Norridgewock 
captives? 

These  are  the  only  Indians  mentioned  as  dwellers  in  York. 
Edward  E.  Bourne  told  of  several  Indians  and  their  habitations 
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in  Wells  close  by  the  homes  of  settlers;  from  Berwick  and  other 
York  County  towns  come  similar,  tales.  The  conclusion  drawn  is 
that  Indians  did  not  dare  to  live  in  York  after  the  plague  of  1616. 

The  destruction  of  Norridgewock  marked  the  turning  point 
in  warfare  with  Indians.  The  people  of  York,  relaxing  the  caution 
that  had  been  practised  for  the  past  thirty  years,  went  freely  into 
the  woods,  alone  or  in  small  parties,  without  the  guards  and 
sentries  which  formerly  had  been  indispensable.  The  presence 
of  the  headquarters  troops  stationed  in  the  town  added  to  the 
feeling  of  security,  but  Colonel  Westbrook,  in  exasperation,  wrote: 
“The  people  generally  preach  up  peace  to  themselves,  if  the 
Indians  do  not  knock  somebody  in  the  head  in  Six  or  Seven  Days”. 
Though  raids  in  isolated  parts  of  other  towns  farther  inland  were 
reported,  York  was  not  molested.  A  year  later,  in  1725,  this  war 
came  to  an  end  after  the  Indians  were  disastrously  defeated  at 
Fryeburg.  Warfare  by  Indians  in  force  was  over.  A  few  Indians 
might  fight  as  volunteers  in  French  forces,  but  henceforth  the 
foe  was  the  French. 

11 

During  this  war  there  had  been  no  slackening  of  the  pace 
of  development.  Mills  had  been  built  on  every  stream,  even  on 
some  brooks  so  small  that  the  wheels  could  be  turned  only  for  a 
month  or  two  or  so  long  as  the  gatherings  of  winter  runoff  water 
were  sufficient  to  furnish  power.  Since  1700  Samuel  Webber  and 
his  sons  had  owned  mills  on  Cape  Neddick  River,  Samuel  Brag- 
don  at  Bass  Cove,  Samuel  Donnell  and  Francis  Raynes  at  Rogers 
Cove,  Deacon  Thomas  Bragdon  at  Cape  Neddick  Pond,  and 
Samuel  Came  in  the  marshes  near  the  present  Birch  Hill  Road. 
A  few  years  later  six  men  of  York  were  partners  in  a  mill  on 
Josias  River,  while  at  New  Mill  Creek  the  Pickering  mills  were 
sawing  out  boards  where  first  Webb  and  Clark,  later  Henry  Say- 
ward,  had  been  in  business.  Peter  Nowell  and  his  many  sons  had 
mills  at  Bell  Marsh.  At  newly-created  Scituate  Pond,  Bragdons 
and  Prebles  carried  on  as  partners. 

In  1726  Elder  Joseph  Sayward  formed  a  company  of 
nineteen  York  men  who  constructed  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of 
Meeting  House  Creek  and  built  and  operated  a  sawmill  and  a 
gristmill. 

These  activities  created  employment  not  only  at  the  mills 
but  for  building  roads  into  wild  lands  to  service  them.  New  settlers 
attracted  to  towns  required  space  on  which  to  build  homes  and 
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roads  by  which  to  reach  them.  The  need  for  the  land  which  had 
been  held  in  common  by  the  town  since  1652  was  growing,  and 
the  time  had  come  to  face  in  town  meeting  this  issue:  Should 
strangers  be  given  first  choice  of  the  town’s  commonage  or  did 
the  old  settlers  and  their  heirs,  those  who  had  suffered  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  that  there  might  be  land  to  be  given  away,  have  prior  rights 
in  the  division? 

From  earliest  times  young  men  had  been  encouraged  to 
apply  to  the  town  for  grants  of  free  land  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  settle  on  it,  but  after  the  Massacre  the  need  for 
skilled  workmen  in  the  essential  trades  was  so  great  that  the  select¬ 
men  made  the  condition  in  deeds  in  such  words  as  appear  in  a 
grant  of  parsonage  land  next  to  the  pound  on  Lindsay  Road  to 
Nicholas  Sewall  that  “so  long  as  the  said  Sewall  doth  himself  (or 
his  heirs)  carrie  on  the  Trade  of  Taning  of  Leather  in  said  place 
and  no  longer”.  The  town  also  reserved  common  use  of  the  spring 
which  made  the  land  desirable  for  use  as  a  tannery. 

In  1732  the  town  gave  serious  consideration  to  a  plan, 
agreed  upon  in  1699,  to  divide  and  allot  some  of  the  public  lands 
heretofore  held  as  commonage.  Article  5  of  the  town  meeting  of 
1699  had  been  acted  upon  in  this  manner: 

It  is  voted  and  confirmed  By  us  the  freeholders  and 
other  prinsubble  Inhabitance  Belonging  to  the  Aboveced 
town  of  York:  that  all  the  Land  Lying  and  Being  and  is 
Bounded  as  followeth:  which  is  not  already  Granted  and 
Layd  out  within  the  Space  of  one  year  after  this  date:  shall 
Be  reserved,  cept  and  Confirmed  as  and  for  commonage  for 
the  uses  of  sd  town:  upon  the  Southwest  sid  Bounded  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Lotts  Setteld;  upon  the  Northeast  Side  of 
York  River,  and  to  Beginn  upon  the  Southwest  Corner  of 
the  rockey  Ground,  and  then  to  run  upon  a  Northeast  Line 
to  Cape  Nedick  river;  and  from  thence  as  the  river  runs  up 
to  the  head  of  said  pond  of  it,  runs  upon  the  Southwest  Side, 
and  from  thence  North  West  to  Bell  Marsh  Brook:  and  so 
as  the  Brook  runs  down  to  the  head  of  the  North  East  Branch 
of  York  River  &c/. 

All  of  which  is  fairly  clear  after  it  is  explained  that  the  “South¬ 
west  Corner  of  the  rockey  Ground”  may  be  accepted  as  some 
point  on  the  west  side  of  U.S.  1  where  the  first  ledges  appear 
north  of  the  Little  River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Post  or  Nason 
Road. 

The  decision  in  1732  as  to  how  the  lots  were  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  was  not  so  simple.  There  were  three  groups  to  be  accom- 
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modated:  First  there  were  the  old  settlers,  who  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  voters;  next  there  were  the  young  men  of  marriage¬ 
able  age  who  had  grown  up  in  town,  and  finally  there  were  the 
strangers  who  had  been  invited  to  become  citizens.  The  final 
decision  was  to  lay  out  the  land  in  shares  of  which  no  man  should 
receive  more  than  eight.  The  moderator  was  to  read  the  names 
of  citizens  and  as  each  name  was  called,  three  men  acting  as 
monitors  should  confer  briefly  and  then  propose  the  number  of 
shares  proper  for  each  man  to  receive,  whereupon  the  voters 
would  concur  or  arrive  at  some  other  decision.  The  young  men 
were  each  allotted  two  shares  if  they  were  “such  young  men  as 
were  born  in  this  Town,  are  more  than  Twenty  one  years  of  age, 
now  live  in  the  Town,  &  have  paid  Rates  in  the  Town  and  have 
had  no  share  granted  to  them  before”.  In  1732  only  the  Stated, 
or  Inner,  Commons  were  parceled  out,  but  provision  was  made 
for  a  second  dividend  to  be  distributed  twenty  years  later.  This 
tract  was  to  be  known  as  the  Outer  Commons,  and  those — or 
their  heirs  and  assigns — who  received  shares  in  1732  were  to 
receive  at  some  future  date  an  equal  number  of  shares  in  the 
Outer  Commons,  when  issued.  Actually  the  second  division  oc¬ 
curred  in  1750.  The  original  shareholders,  incorporated  into  an 
organization  known  as  the  Proprietors  of  the  Common  Lands, 
had  the  actual  management  and  distribution  of  the  lots  until  the 
last  one  was  surveyed  and  a  proper  deed  for  it  was  given  at  the 
final  recorded  meeting,  held  on  August  15,  1820. 

In  1755  a  committee  of  the  Proprietors  who  had  been 
given  power,  by  vote  in  the  regular  meeting  of  January  10,  1748, 
to  dispose  of  “all  such  pieces  strips  and  gores  of  land  as  are  left 
out  of  the  Division  of  the  Stated  Commons  so-called,  and  not 
therein  included”,  sold  to  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr.  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  Sentry  Hill.  The  common  lands  were  now  all  in  private 
possession. 

The  surveying  of  the  wild  and  wooded  land,  laying  it  out 
in  lots  with  definite  bounds  and  giving  it  free,  most  of  it  as  divi¬ 
dends  to  those  who  had  already  settled  homesteads  near  populated 
sections  of  the  town,  and  some  of  it  to  newcomers  who  expressed 
a  desire  to  become  citizens,  brought  about  a  redistribution  of  the 
town’s  population.  At  once,  in  1732  and  again  in  1750,  there 
was  an  active  market  for  these  allotments  at  a  stable  price  of  four 
pounds  per  share.  Years  passed  before  surveyors  finished  the  task 
of  setting  the  corner  posts  on  the  last  of  the  lots,  and  as  time  went 
by  they  were  more  often  employed  by  heirs  of  the  original  grantees 
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and  even  by  the  sons  of  the  heirs.  In  such  cases  the  surveyors  had 
double  duties:  they  were  called  upon  not  only  to  locate  two  or 
five  or  eight  shares  but  were  expected  to  divide  those  shares  “in 
equal  quality  and  quantity”  among  several  heirs  who  were  cous¬ 
ins.  They  had  a  simpler  task  when  an  original  owner  of  a  grant 
gave  a  specific  share  or  shares  to  a  son  about  to  marry  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  homestead. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Lewises,  Blaisdells  and  Traftons 
from  Beech  Ridge,  Ramsdells  and  Welches  from  Brixham,  Plais- 
teds,  Junkinses,  Prebles,  Bracys  and  Moultons  from  Cider  HiB 
and  Scotland  settled  at  Mount  Agamenticus  and  Clay  Hill  or 
Ground  Nut  Hill  on  land  given  to  fathers  or  grandfathers,  while 
Fitzgeralds,  fresh  from  Ireland,  bought  their  shares  in  open  mar¬ 
ket.  And  so  to  Cape  Neddick  and  its  environs  came  the  Matthews 
from  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  Hutchinses,  Nortons,  Wilsons,  Haleys, 
and  Chases  from  Spruce  Creek  in  Kittery,  while  Winns  spread 
over  the  Ogunquit  line  to  found  North  Village. 

Before  the  invasion  of  summer  visitors  made  living  near 
the  ocean  more  profitable,  there  were  more  families  living  to  the 
west  of  U.S.  1  than  to  the  east.  Families  were  raised  and  educated 
in  settlements  on  Linscott  Road  in  Brixham,  at  New  Boston  be¬ 
hind  Scotland,  at  Newtown  between  U.S.  1  and  Chases  Pond 
Road,  which  were  thriving  then  but  are  now  well-nigh  inacces¬ 
sible,  and  some  of  them  uninhabited. 

One  prominent  citizen  to  whom  the  full  allotment  of  eight 
shares  was  granted  received  also  a  noteworthy  extra  dividend.  In 
1732  Elder  Joseph  Sayward,  grandson  of  Henry  Sayward,  the 
mill  operator  and  builder  of  the  second  church,  and  father  of  the 
noted  Jonathan  Sayward,  was  Father  Moody’s  most  active  and 
valuable  assistant,  and  working  together,  the  two  men  endeared 
themselves  to  the  townspeople  to  an  extent  which  has  had  no 
parallel.  Whether  he  was  a  poor  businessman,  whether,  as  a 
prime  mover  and  heaviest  investor  in  the  corporation  which  cre¬ 
ated  Barrell  Mill  Pond  in  1726  and  operated  mills  there,  he  tied 
up  his  working  capital,  or  whether  he  gave  too  freely  of  his  time 
to  public  service,  is  not  clearly  shown,  but  Elder  Sayward  became 
hopelessly  involved  in  debt  by  1731.  However  the  good  people  of 
York  came  to  his  rescue.  Probably  on  a  suggestion  by  Father 
Moody,  they  voted  unanimously  in  town  meeting  to  sell  whatever 
common  land  the  town  held  at  Cape  Neck  and  to  apply  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  “towards  Compounding  with  the  sd  Saywards  Creditors  & 
paying  the  just  debts  .  .  .”.  To  carry  out  this  vote  one  hundred 
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acres  at  Cape  Neck  were  sold  to  Richard  Milbury,  Abraham  Bow¬ 
den,  Benjamin  Stone,  Abiel  Goodwin,  Samuel  Milbury,  and  John 
Milbury,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  were  realized 
from  the  sale.  Such  concerted  action  by  a  town  for  one  of  its 
citizens  was  rare  indeed  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  is  even 
rarer  today. 

Of  still  greater  importance  than  the  distribution  of  common 
lands  was  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  town.  In  1731 
the  First  Parish  was  formed,  marking  a  radical  change  in  the 
life  of  this  New  England  community.  Up  to  this  time  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  church  property  had  been  controlled  by  the  town. 
All  citizens  were  members  of  the  church  and  could  be  penalized 
by  law  for  absence  from  Sunday  services.  As  owners  of  the  church, 
the  town  used  the  building — the  only  one  which  was  large  enough 
for  public  gatherings — on  weekdays  for  town  and  county  business, 
as  a  town  hall  and  as  a  courthouse. 

Distance  and  bad  traveling  conditions  made  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  church  difficult  for  the  growing  population  living  as  far 
from  the  church  at  the  Village  as  Beech  Ridge,  Scotland,  or  Cider 
Hill.  As  early  as  1718,  mounting  protest  was  given  consideration 
in  town  meeting  when  it  was  “Voted  that  the  Inhabitance  above 
the  Mill  Creek  have  Liberty  to  build  a  Meeting  house  if  they  will 
build  it  upon  there  on  Cost  and  Charge”.  Several  years  passed 
before  the  meeting  house  was  built  in  Scotland  on  land  which 
Alexander  Maxwell  had  bequeathed,  half  to  the  existing  church, 
half  to  Father  Moody.  There  is  reference  in  1722  to  “the  new 
Meeting  house”;  Father  Moody’s  son  Joseph  entered  into  his  diary 
on  February  29,  1724,  “We  met  the  first  time  in  the  new  Meet¬ 
ing  house  at  Scotland”;  the  structure  was  still  unfinished  in  1727 
when  the  town  voted  forty  pounds  to  complete  it;  Joseph  Moody 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1732. 

A  considerable  number  of  townspeople  having  transferred 
their  membership  to  the  new  church,  it  was  no  longer  appropriate 
to  allow  all  of  the  citizens  to  vote  on  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  first  church.  Hence  the  formation  of  a  new  organization  to 
have  control  of  the  real  property,  separate  from  the  membership 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  religious  affairs.  The  town  and  the 
county,  being  now  obliged  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  parish 
for  use  of  the  church  for  civilian  affairs,  voted  in  1733  to  build 
a  courthouse,  each  to  share  equally  in  the  expense,  and  each  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  together  for  its  construction.  Before 
the  close  of  1735  the  building  was  completed  and  in  use  for  a 
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parish  meeting.  Thus  the  situation  was  reversed;  church  affairs 
were  decided  in  a  municipal  building.  The  people  no  longer  at¬ 
tended  town  meetings,  murder  trials,  slander  suits,  or  acrimonious 
boundary  disputes  on  weekdays  in  the  same  building  in  which  they 
worshipped  on  Sundays. 

The  products  of  the  several  new  saw  and  gristmills  in¬ 
creased  beyond  the  needs  of  the  town;  York  had  surplus  to  export. 
More  and  larger  wharves  and  warehouses  were  built  and  more 
vessels  larger  than  fishermen’s  ketches  were  required.  Most  of  the 
few  trading  vessels  which  had  been  owned  in  York  had  been  built 
and  launched  at  the  Piscataqua  River.  John  Davis,  York’s  first  mer¬ 
chant,  and  John  Penniwell  had  owned  small  vessels  before  war 
with  the  Indians  had  broken  out.  Samuel  Banks  had  built  a  brig¬ 
antine  in  1685  at  Cape  Neddick.  George  Norton,  though  he  dwelt 
at  York,  had  a  shipyard  at  the  Piscataqua;  Captain  Francis  Raynes 
built  ships  at  Braveboat  Harbor.  Shipbuilding  at  York  River  was 
certainly  begun  by  1732,  when  the  sloop  The  Marys,  sixty  tons, 
was  built,  and  possibly  earlier.  By  1734  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr., 
owner  of  one  or  more  vessels,  was  established  in  successful  trade 
between  York  and  Annapolis  Royal  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his 
brother  Samuel,  as  his  agent,  had  taken  residence  and  the  brothers 
had  received  grants  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  Their  cousin, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Donnell,  Sr.,  was  gradually  cutting  his  ties  in 
York  and  associating  himself  with  the  development  of  Bath  and 
the  shipbuilding  there. 

The  people  of  York  continued  to  do  most  of  their  trading 
directly  with  the  merchants  at  the  wharves  and  warehouses  along 
York  River,  chiefly  at  the  Market  Place.  In  1714  Mrs.  Phoebe 
(Royal)  Tanner,  the  first  shopkeeper,  opened  a  small  retail  store 
in  her  new  house  on  Scituate  Men’s  Row  next  to  the  site  of  the 
present  library. 

Possibly  a  few  voyages  ranged  as  far  as  the  West  Indies 
by  1740,  thereby  entering  into  competition  with  the  Boston  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  been  so  engaged  for  the  previous  hundred  years, 
but  probably  the  York  traders  were  still  content,  for  two  more 
decades,  with  commerce  in  coastal  ports  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Georgia. 

By  1742  the  population  on  the  south  side  of  York  River 
had  increased  to  the  extent  that  there  was  a  demand  for  a  better 
way  than  by  Samuel  Sewall’s  ferry  for  the  families  in  that  vicinity 
to  get  across  the  York  River,  particularly  in  order  to  get  to  church 
on  Sundays.  In  that  year  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting  to  allow 
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any  combination  of  private  persons  to  build  a  bridge  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sewall’s  Ferry,  but  at  no  expense  to  the  town  and  with  the 
stipulation  that  citizens  of  York  could  cross  “the  same  without 
anything  to  pay”.  The  bridge  was  not  opened  to  traffic  until  1761, 
but  in  the  years  between,  there  was  general  faith  that  there  surely 
would  be  a  bridge  some  day,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  belief 
the  town  voted  in  1744  to  lay  out  and  build  what  was  named, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  Lindsay  Road,  the  new 
part  extending  from  the  bridge  at  Meeting  House  Creek  over  the 
hill  to  Thomas  Donnell’s  wharf,  known  now  as  John  Hancock’s 
Wharf. 

12 

For  fifteen  years  after  Norridgewock  the  people  of  Maine 
continued  to  improve  their  towns  and  their  personal  incomes, 
with  little  or  no  interference  from  Indians.  Prospects  of  any  new 
wars  seemed  remote;  the  civilians  could  build  while  a  few  military 
men  could  watch  for  trouble.  The  truckhouses  in  the  forts  down 
east  nearest  the  French  settlements  served  as  barometers  for  possi¬ 
ble  war  clouds.  In  times  of  peace  the  trading  Indians  were  friendly 
and  uncomplaining  in  their  relations  with  the  officers  in  the  forts, 
but  as  soon  as  the  red  men  were  being  incited  to  hostilities  against 
the  English  they  would  become  surly  at  the  posts,  prolonging  dis¬ 
putes  over  trivial  complaints,  or  even  making  threats.  Truck- 
masters  would  report  these  incidents  at  once  to  the  Massachusetts 
governor,  and  soon  all  of  New  England  would  be  alerted.  There 
were  times  when  New  England  authorities  learned  from  the 
Indians  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  who  had  been  given  the  news  by 
the  French  missionaries  from  Canada,  of  the  imminence  of  war 
in  Europe  before  the  Massachusetts  governor  had  received  official 
notice  from  England. 

Signs  of  Indian  discontent  began  to  appear  in  1739  and 
shortly  afterwards  there  came  report  of  the  outbreak  of  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Spain.  Since  the  Spanish  fleet  at  that  time 
was  considered  the  most  powerful  of  all  navies,  the  fear  grew 
that  the  Atlantic  Coast  might  be  attacked.  In  Maine,  William 
Pepperrell  Jr.,  colonel  of  the  York  militia  in  command  of  all 
the  forces  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  border  of  Quebec,  called 
the  officers  to  a  meeting  in  Falmouth  to  discuss  plans  for  re¬ 
organizing,  enlarging,  and  equipping  the  army,  and  for  improving 
the  discipline.  Vacancies  in  the  four  existing  companies  were 
filled,  and  supplies  were  laid  in.  A  new  regiment  was  formed  out 
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of  unattached  companies  in  forts  and  towns  eastward  from  Fal¬ 
mouth,  and  Samuel  Waldo  was  given  command.  The  Spanish 
threat  did  not  affect  Maine,  however,  and  a  new  treaty  with 
Penobscot  Indians  was  successfully  concluded  in  1742. 

But  in  the  next  year,  1743,  when  report  came  of  an  immi¬ 
nent  break  between  France  and  England,  and  warning  of  possible 
attack  by  a  French  fleet,  Colonel  Pepperrell  instructed  his  captainc 
to  prepare  for  action  on  short  notice.  In  May  1744  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  that  France  had  declared  war.  French  and  Indian  forces 
from  Cape  Breton  Island  destroyed  the  English  settlement  of 
Canso  in  Nova  Scotia  and  a  fleet  threatened  Annapolis  Royal  to 
the  southward.  In  York  there  was  fear  of  bombardment  by  the 
French  fleet,  of  possible  attack  by  a  French  landing  party,  and  of 
course,  of  attack  from  the  woods  by  forces  of  Frenchmen  and 
Indians.  A  stockade  with  two  flankers  at  diagonally  opposite  cor¬ 
ners  was  built  around  the  parsonage  on  Scituate  Men’s  Row. 

There  was  good  reason  for  anxiety  in  the  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  For  several  years  France  had  been  erecting 
under  great  difficulty  and  at  the  cost  of  millions  a  fortress  at 
Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton  Island  that  was  said  to  be  as  nearly 
impregnable  as  any  citadel  that  had  been  built  anywhere  in  the 
world  up  to  that  time.  From  such  a  base  a  French  fleet  could 
raid  at  will. 

A  siege  of  Louisburg  had  been  proposed  seriously  back  in 
1741  when  the  fort  was  in  the  early  stages  of  construction.  At 
that  time  the  project  had  been  considered  bold  but  feasible  if 
undertaken  at  the  crown’s  expense  with  troops  of  the  regular 
English  army,  supported  by  the  English  navy,  with  only  incidental 
assistance  from  the  colonies.  In  England  the  plan  had  been  pigeon¬ 
holed,  being  rated  impracticable  and  too  expensive.  The  French 
attacks  on  Nova  Scotia  settlements,  however,  created  a  sense  of 
urgency.  In  January  1745  the  General  Court,  on  the  insistence 
of  wealthy  merchants  and  substantial  citizens  in  Boston,  voted 
to  raise  three  thousand  volunteers  at  once.  This  was  rightly  called 
a  “project  of  wild  audacity” — not  because  it  was  considered  im¬ 
possible  but  because  it  was  to  be  financed  directly  by  the  colonies 
and  carried  out  by  their  untrained  volunteer  troops. 

Happily  the  choice  of  commander  was  William  Pepperrell, 
whose  popularity  and  qualities  of  leadership  were  indispensable 
requisites  in  view  of  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  he  was  to  en¬ 
counter,  the  tendency  of  raw  troops  to  rebel  against  discipline, 
and  the  rivalry  between  soldiers  and  sailors  from  different  colonies. 
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The  colonial  army  was  to  be  supported  by  an  English  fleet  com¬ 
manded  by  Commodore  Peter  Warren.  Pepperrell  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  land  operations;  Warren  on  the  sea. 

The  response  to  the  call  for  three  thousand  volunteers  was 
enthusiastic;  within  two  months  the  army  was  equipped  and 
ready.  Half  of  the  troops  were  from  Maine  and  the  rest  were 
from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  With  extraordinary  speed  the  volunteers  were  despatched 
to  headquarters  in  Boston  where  they  were  put  aboard  vessels 
which  left  that  port  in  a  convoy  late  in  March  bound  for  Canso, 
where  they  arrived  early  in  April.  In  the  last  days  of  the  month, 
the  expedition  set  forth  for  Cape  Breton  Island  and  made  camp 
on  the  far  side  of  the  cape  on  which  the  Louisburg  fortress  stood, 
only  a  mile  or  two  distant  by  land. 

There  was  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  preparatory 
work  to  be  done — foraging  for  food  and  fuel,  scouting  in  the 
woods  for  Indians,  hauling,  mostly  by  human  hands,  heavy  war 
equipment  into  position.  In  the  reports  there  is  mention  that 
Captain  John  Card  of  York,  with  fifty  men,  was  detailed  for  a 
six-day  scouting  trip  through  the  woods.  On  the  sea,  Colonel 
Jeremiah  Moulton  led  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  who  as 
marines  on  English  warships,  reconnoitered  along  the  coast,  and 
captured  and  destroyed  the  French  settlement  of  St.  Peters.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks  the  direct  attack  on  Louisburg  was  begun,  with  part 
of  the  troops  attacking  from  inland,  hauling  cannons  through 
wooded  swamps  and  up  rocky  slopes  ever  higher  and  ever  nearer 
to  the  walls;  while  from  the  sea  side,  other  forces  stormed  a  high, 
defended  position  across  the  harbor  entrance  from  the  fort,  called 
the  Island  Battery.  Soon  both  enterprises  were  successful,  and 
both  forces  were  able  to  rain  shells  down  into  the  citadel  from 
positions  which  were  higher  than  the  fortifications.  With  the 
interior  a  shambles,  the  French  commander  asked  for  terms  and 
surrendered  on  June  17. 

Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  troops,  no  general  plun¬ 
dering  of  Louisburg  was  allowed,  for  the  fort  was  not  overwhelmed 
during  actual  combat  but  was  turned  over  to  the  victors  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  terms  of  a  surrender  agreement.  Such  plunder  as  was 
brought  home  by  a  few  officers  was  acquired  from  French  war¬ 
ships  captured  in  the  preliminary  days,  or  from  raids  on  coastal 
towns.  Colonel  Moulton  received  a  silver  tankard,  which  it  is 
said  Sir  William  had  ordered  a  Boston  silversmith  to  make  from 
silver  taken  at  Louisburg;  Jonathan  Sayward  acquired  china  and 
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furniture  which  probably  came  from  some  French  ship.  To  the 
end  of  her  days,  Mary  Bulman  cherished  a  silver  tankard  which 
had  been  a  part  of  the  doctor’s  share. 

On  the  next  day  General  Pepperrell  gave  a  victory  dinner 
to  his  officers  and  to  Commodore  Warren  and  his  captains.  When 
Father  Moody  was  called  upon  to  say  grace,  there  was  anxiety 
felt  lest  he  would  make  one  of  his  customary  hour-long  prayers, 
but  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  him  say,  “Good  Lord, 
we  have  so  many  things  to  thank  Thee  for  that  time  will  be  infi¬ 
nitely  too  short  to  do  it;  we  must  therefore  leave  it  as  the  work 
of  eternity.  Bless  our  food  and  our  fellowship  on  this  joyful 
occasion  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen”. 

And  a  “joyful  occasion”  it  was,  indeed,  for  the  colonists. 
Everywhere  in  New  England  there  was  rejoicing,  with  church 
services  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving;  with  feasts,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  the  glare  of  bonfires;  with  salutes  of  cannons.  This  was 
to  celebrate  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  colonists;  they  had 
pledged  their  lives  and  their  hard-won  possessions  to  the  success 
of  a  plan  of  their  own  making,  and  had  gained  complete  victory 
through  the  efforts  of  their  own,  untrained  men.  And  in  Maine 
there  was  a  special  sense  of  pride,  for  the  leader  was  from  their 
own  province. 

The  town  of  York,  too,  could  share  in  the  pride  and  the 
rejoicing,  for  its  men  had  been  among  the  first  to  offer  their  ser¬ 
vices.  General  Pepperrell  had  sought  first  for  volunteers  among 
the  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  and  in  York  there  were  companies 
of  men  who  had  long  been  under  his  command.  A  letter  which 
Dr.  Alexander  Bulman,  York’s  leading  doctor  and  William  Pepper- 
rell’s  family  physician,  wrote  to  the  General  within  a  few  days 
after  the  call  for  enlistments  had  reached  York,  clearly  shows  the 
mood  of  the  times.  Under  date  of  February  4,  1745,  he  wrote: 

.  .  .  agreeable  to  the  late  proclamation  this  day  the  several 
companies  of  the  town  were  called  together,  (except  one), 
and  there  was  considerable  readiness  in  many  to  enlist;  and 
as  I  was  informed  17  of  Capt.  Harmon’s  snowshoe  men  have 
already  entered  their  names  enlisted.  About  ten  or  twelve 
have  enlisted  at  large  under  any  captain  whom  the  Governor 
shall  appoint.  About  ten  more  under  Mr.  James  Donnell. 
And  twelve  of  Capt.  Sewell’s  company  have  signed  a  paper 
signifying  their  intention  of  enlisting,  tho’  desirous  of  first 
knowing  who  is  likely  to  be  their  captain.  .  .  .  Your  Honor 
will  be  pleased  .  .  .  that  the  said  Capt.  Sewell  called  his  men 
to  his  own  house  and  generously  entertained  them  all  with  a 
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dinner  and  much  encouraged  them  to  engage  in  the  present 
expedition,  promising  to  as  many  of  his  men  as  would  go 
that  he  would  give  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  so  much  as 
with  the  Province  pay  they  should  have  8£  per  month.  And 
that  if  any  of  their  families  were  in  want  he  would  supply 
them  so  they  should  not  suffer.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Alexander  Bulman  (1702-1745)  was  personally  as 
well  known  by  the  soldiers  and  by  the  citizens  of  York  County 
as  General  Pepperrell.  Born  in  Boston,  he  first  appears  in  Maine 
records  as  surgeon  under  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook  in  1724, 
the  year  of  the  successful  Norridgewock  expedition,  when  he  was 
mentioned  as  “having  his  hands  full  at  [Forts]  Richmond  &  Arrow- 
sick”  and  could  not  be  spared  to  consult  with  doctors  at  Falmouth 
in  their  emergency.  Attending  both  civilians  and  soldiers,  his 
services  were  already  in  great  demand  from  Biddeford  to  Bath.  In 
1727  the  Town  of  York  reached  an  agreement  with  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  resident  and  to  practice  his  profession,  voting  “In  Con¬ 
sideration  of  Dr.  Allexander  Bullman’s  Settlement  in  the  Town 
there  be  raised  &  freely  given  unto  sd  Doctor  Bullman  the  Sum 
of  One  Hundred  Pounds:  Provided  he  gives  Security  for  his 
Continuance  in  the  Town  during  Life”. 

He  lived  in  the  house,  still  standing,  across  Scituate  Men’s 
Row  from  the  old  Gaol  and  east  of  the  town  hall.  Here  he  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Swett,  a  granddaughter  of  Mary  (Rish- 
worth)  Plaisted,  endeared  themselves  to  all  who  came  to  know 
them,  especially  to  the  family  of  William  Pepperrell.  The  doctor’s 
practice  took  him  often  from  Kittery  as  far  as  Biddeford  where  he 
previously  had  been  well  known.  Over  the  years  he  invested  in 
several  tracts  of  land,  principally  in  York  and  Sanford.  When  in 
February  1745  the  call  was  sounded  for  volunteers  for  the  Louis- 
burg  Expedition,  Dr.  Bulman  apparently  wanted  to  go  but  felt 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  where  he  was  much  needed  by  his  wife 
and  by  his  patients.  To  General  Pepperrell  he  recommended  in 
his  stead  his  brother-in-law  and  pupil,  John  Swett,  as  a  surgeon’s 
mate. 

Generali  Pepperrell  finally  prevailed  on  Dr.  Bulman  to 
go  to  Louisburg,  where  officially  he  was  physician  to  the  General 
and  his  regiment,  but  was  actually  at  the  call  of  the  whole  army 
to  the  limit  of  his  endurance.  Probably  the  General  gave  his  be¬ 
loved  doctor  assurance  that  he  would  provide  for  his  family  in 
his  absence,  and  that  he  would  find  a  place  for  the  doctor’s  son 
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in  the  Pepperrell  enterprises  in  Kittery,  where  the  boy  would 
be  trained  for  a  merchants  career. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  5,  1745,  just  twelve  days  before 
the  French  surrendered  the  fortress,  Mary  Bulman  gave  her 
husband  a  picture  of  life  in  York.  She  wrote,  in  part: 

My  Dear  Husband.  Last  Sabath  Day,  just  as  I  was 
Steping  out  of  my  Door  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  for  the 
after  noon  Service  your  letter  Came  to  hand,  which  gives 
the  pleasing  account  of  your  health  and  preservation  in  the 
midst  of  sickness  and  danger  &  that  our  friends  &  neighbors 
hitherto  are  preserved,  save  2 — thanks  be  to  God  for  a  re¬ 
newed  occasion  to  tread  his  Courts  with  joy  and  praise — .  .  .  . 

I  was  in  hopes  Ear  this  time  the  important  affair  was  over — 
but  I  find  you  are  yet  without  the  City  walls. — 

but  it  is  enough  that  the  Governor  of  the  Universe 
knows  best  when  to  lead  you  into  the  Strong  Holds  of  your 
Enemyes,  blessed  be  his  name  for  hopes  of  victory  &  success 
— oh,  may  it  be  in  such  a  way  &  manner  as  that  God  may 
have  all  the  Glory. 

the  time  of  your  absence  Semes  very  Long  &  tedious 
to  me  and  I  often  hope  and  wish  for  your  return,  but  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  with  all  my  concerns  of  life  in  to  the  Government 
of  a  Holy  &  wise  God,  who  knows  best  how  to  dispose  of  me 
and  mine.  .  .  . 

in  the  Evening  I  saw  Letters  of  a  later  Date  than 
yours,  one  of  which  was  Jonathan  Saywards  which  gave  an 
account  of  a  french  fleet’s  coming  in  upon  you  when  you 
were  already  engaged  in  attacks  on  the  City  and  had  just 
made  entrance,  but  were  obliged  to  turn  about  and  face  the 
Enemy  from  another  quarter — what  means  this — but  let 
us  stand  still  and  perhaps  we  may  see  the  Glory  of  God  as 
our  fathers  have  on  ancient  Date.  .  .  .  O  may  the  Captain  of 
the  Lords  hosts  still  go  before  the  General  &  Direct  him  in 
all  Enterprises,  and  at  Length  Give  him  a  Compleat  victory 
8c  return  you  all  in  safety  with  joy  and  praise,  all  did  I  say, 
alas!  I  do  not  Expect  to  see  all  the  faces  of  my  friends  again. 

I  hear  some  are  allready  Gone  to  Eternity  &  others  sick,  one 
of  which  is  my  Dear  Brother.  .  .  .  my  Dear  Mother  is  greatly 
concerned  about  him,  sends  her  Love.  — this  Evening  your 
letter  of  May  th  21  came  to  hand,  you  tell  me  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  all  of  my  letters,  there  is  one  more  I  sent  with  Col 
Donnel  which  went  in  the  same  vessel.  .  .  .  our  people  begin 
to  be  much  afraid  of  the  Indins  whether  there  is  any  reason 
for  it  I  cannot  say.  But  to  be  sure  we  are  in  a  Defenceless 
posture.  Give  my  proper  regards  to  your  Good  General  8c  our 
Revd  and  Dear  Pasture  &  Love  and  service  to  all  friends  and 
neighbors.  I  have  not  had  oppertunity  to  Do  any  of  your 
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messages  to  the  General’s  Lady  for  I  have  never  seen  her 
since  the  fleet  left  from  boston.  Your  son  gives  his  Duty  But 
says  he  cannot  write. 

I  am  my  Dear  with  much  Love  your 
faithful  Spous  till  Death 

Mary  Bulman 

I  am  much  concerned  for  the  poor  women  &  children  in  the 
City,  the  Lord  pitey  them  in  their  Distress.  O  that  the  calam¬ 
itous  time  was  over — pray  give  me  a  perticuler  account  as 
possible  in  your  next.  Your  son  has  altered  his  mind  and  is 
now  writing. 

Mary  Bulman  did  not  see  her  husband  alive  again.  An 
epidemic  of  “distemper”  which  broke  out  in  the  army  during  the 
summer  and  lasted  till  January  affected  severely  eleven  hundred 
men,  of  whom  over  five  hundred  died  (including  Ensign  James 
Donnell,  innkeeper  at  Cape  Neddick  and  brother  of  Colonel 
Nathaniel).  Late  in  August  Dr.  Bulman  was  ordered  to  return 
to  York  in  charge  of  some  two  hundred  invalid  York  County  men 
and  to  continue  to  attend  them,  but  early  in  September,  before 
they  were  prepared  to  leave,  Dr.  Bulman  himself  was  stricken 
and  died  in  Louisburg. 

Jeremiah  Moulton  was  colonel  of  the  Third  Massachusetts 
Regiment,  with  Nathaniel  Donnell,  Jr.,  as  his  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  there  were  ten  companies  under  their  command.  Colonel 
Donnell  had  grown  up  in  York  with  Colonel  Moulton,  who  was 
one  year  his  senior.  His  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  of  the  traits  and  language  of  the  Acadians  there,  gained 
through  more  than  ten  years  of  trading  in  that  region,  was  a 
valuable  asset  to  his  superior  officers.  Besides  being  in  charge  of 
the  regiment  as  a  whole,  each  of  these  colonels  was  captain  of  a 
company  of  his  own.  John  Card  of  York  commanded  another 
company,  and  had  as  ensign  James  Donnell  of  Cape  Neddick. 
Another  York  man,  John  Harmon,  was  captain  of  the  Sixth 
Company.  Undoubtedly  there  were  York  men  under  Commodore 
Peter  Warren’s  command  aboard  the  warships,  as  marines,  or  on 
the  transports  or  cargo  vessels,  but  only  Captain  Jonathan  Say- 
ward  of  the  Sea  Flower  is  definitely  known  as  a  man  of  York. 
It  is  said  that  Jonathan  Sayward  stated  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  York  men  in  the  expedition,  but  less  than 
half  that  number  of  familiar  names  can  be  found  in  the  scanty 
lists  of  Pepperrell’s  men,  and  no  list  of  Warren’s  men  has  been 
found. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Louisburg,  the  troops  rapidly  lost 
their  enthusiasm  and  were  impatient  to  return  to  their  homes. 
The  inspiration  was  gone,  the  prospect  of  guard  duty  and  repairing 
the  ruins  was  one  of  drudgery  with  small  pay.  Colonel  Jere¬ 
miah  Moulton  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  Court  and  en¬ 
tered  into  his  new  duties  before  the  year  was  out.  Father  Moody 
came  home  to  his  parsonage  and  lived  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  behind  its  fortifications  while  supervising  the  building  of  the 
new  church.  Jonathan  Sayward,  now  a  merchant,  employed  some 
of  his  fellow  captains  and  their  ships  as  his  business  expanded. 
Captain  John  Card  stayed  on  at  Louisburg  and  led  a  working 
crew,  perhaps  including  some  of  his  former  soldiers,  repairing 
the  havoc  and  destruction  done  to  the  fort. 

In  York,  as  in  all  New  England,  the  tension  of  impending 
invasion  still  continued,  even  though  the  threat  from  Louisburg 
had  been  dispelled.  By  a  peace  treaty  signed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle 
in  1748,  Louisburg  was  ceded  back  to  the  French,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  colonists;  yet  there  was  always  danger  of  a  renewal 
of  war  so  long  as  there  was  no  real  desire  for  peace  in  the  courts 
of  the  nations  in  Europe.  So  long  as  the  French  were  strong  in 
America  and  could  stir  up  hatred  of  the  English  in  the  minds  of 
the  Indians,  the  existence  of  peace  in  the  colonies  depended  on 
the  outcome  of  diplomacy  in  Europe. 

While  English  and  French  commissioners  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  wrangled  over  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
stated  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  drawn  up  and  signed  in  1713, 
both  sides  built  new  forts  just  inside  their  borders.  Indians  in  the 
Penobscot  region,  who  traded  in  both  the  English  and  French 
forts,  showed  the  usual  signs  of  hostility  towards  the  English. 
The  colonists  noted  with  alarm  that  the  French  were  planting 
new  settlements  in  territory  under  dispute  and  that  they  “inso¬ 
lently  Exclude  the  English  from  Trading  upon  it,  within  the  Un¬ 
doubted  Limits  of  his  Majesties  Territories”.  Reports  came  of 
French  and  Indian  attacks  on  forts  on  the  western  borders  of  all 
the  colonies  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina.  The  threat  was 
understood  by  the  English  to  be  that  French  land  forces  would 
attack  from  the  west  while  the  French  fleet  would  attempt  to 
capture  the  settlements  along  the  coast,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  all  the  English  in  America. 

For  the  New  England  colonies  the  danger  appeared  to  lie 
in  French  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  called  by  them  Acadia.  It 
was  the  same  threat  which  had  existed  in  1745  when  Louisburg 
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was  captured,  only  this  time  it  was  but  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
plot;  not  just  Louisburg  but  all  of  Nova  Scotia  was  involved. 
Several  ports  could  become  bases  for  the  French  fleet,  and  French 
troops  could  be  landed  in  towns  where  they  could  find  quarters 
and  supplies.  The  time  for  the  English  to  strike  was  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  before  the  fortress  of  Louisburg  could  be  restored,  before 
the  French  could  lay  in  supplies  for  their  fleet  and  the  expected 
enlargement  of  their  army.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed  that  the 
allegiance  of  the  Indians  would  be  won  by  the  side  which  attacked 
first. 

In  that  same  spring,  Indians  were  murdering  men  and 
women  and  burning  homes  in  settlements  near  the  forts  along 
the  Kennebec;  the  master  of  St.  Georges  reported  “Our  woods 
round  our  garrisons  are  crawling  with  lurking  Enemies  Watching 
our  motion[s]”.  Information  acquired  showed  that  the  Indians  had 
been  incited  into  hostilities  and  were  being  supplied  by  Acadians 
in  the  Minas  Basin  region,  which  included  the  town  of  Annapolis 
Royal.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  the  French  had  ceded  Acadia  to 
the  English.  According  to  the  terms,  the  French  inhabitants  could 
remove  themselves  or  could  stay  and  be  tenants  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  so  long  as  they  did  nothing  to  hinder  or  molest 
any  of  its  English  or  Indian  subjects. 

When  called  in  June  to  confirm  or  deny  the  reports,  “the 
Inhabitants  in  general  behaved  with  greater  Submission  and 
Obedience  to  the  Orders  of  the  Government  than  usual”  but 
played  for  time  in  preparing  a  memorial  to  declare  in  writing  their 
promise  of  continued  allegiance.  But  when  a  deputy  presented 
the  document  to  the  commanding  officers  “they  treated  him  with 
great  Indecency  and  Insolence”,  which  aroused  in  him  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  French  fleet  was  soon  expected  to  arrive  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  The  English  demanded  that  all  the  Acadians  take  the 
full  oath  of  allegiance,  which  included  the  promise  to  bear  arms 
against  any  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  After  delaying  their  reply  as 
long  as  permitted,  they  stated  that  they  would  abandon  all  their 
property  and  move  out  of  the  country  rather  than  take  such  an 
oath,  and  asked  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in  which  to  leave. 
The  English  authorities  replied  that  in  view  of  the  impending 
danger,  the  Acadians  must  either  take  the  full  oath  or  be  removed 
from  the  country  at  such  times  and  sent  to  such  places  as  the 
English  would  decide. 

“After  mature  Consideration”,  it  was  stated  in  the  report 
of  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Halifax,  July  28,  1755,  “it  was 
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unanimously  agreed  That,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their 
Attempting  to  return  and  molest  the  Setlers  that  may  be  set  down 
on  their  Lands,  it  would  be  most  proper  to  send  them  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  several  Colonies  on  the  Continent,  and 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  Vessels  should  be  hired  with  all  possible 
Expedition  for  that  purpose”. 

At  least  one  of  the  hired  vessels  (the  Prosperous),  owned 
in  York  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Daniel  Bragdon,  is 
reported  to  have  delivered  between  three  and  four  hundred  Acad- 
ians  to  Boston.  It  is  more  likely,  though  not  proven,  that  he  dis¬ 
tributed  various  numbers  of  them  at  different  ports  along  the 
coast,  and  reported  the  total  number  to  authorities  in  Boston.  So 
far  as  is  definitely  known  only  one  family  was  allotted  to  York: 
Francis  Deuset,  wife  and  nine  children.  It  is  significant  that  this 
family  arrived  intact  and  not  separated  as  were  so  many.  Perhaps 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell  should  be  given  credit  for  this  kind¬ 
ness,  for  he  was  the  agent  for  the  Province  who  looked  after  them. 

Since  there  is  no  further  record  of  the  Deuset  familv  after 
1769,  it  is  possible  that  Colonel  Donnell  gave  them  transportation 
on  one  of  his  vessels  back  to  the  region  of  Annapolis  Royal  to  settle 
on  his  land  grants.  Somehow,  word  of  Colonel  Donnells  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  the  exiles  in  his  care  must  have  spread,  for 
there  is  on  record  a  successful  appeal  to  the  General  Court  by  an 
unhappy  family  as  far  away  as  Point  Shirley  in  Massachusetts, 
asking  to  be  transferred  to  York. 

The  removal  of  the  Acadians  from  their  homes,  and  their 
dispersal  in  groups  of  various  sizes — often  with  families  broken 
up  in  the  process — among  widely  separated  towns  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  was  harsh  treatment.  Writers  have  termed  it  the  black¬ 
est  deed  in  the  history  of  the  American  colonies.  Whether  the 
Acadians  deserved  such  a  fate  is  debatable,  but  that  the  colonists 
were  forced  to  carry  it  out  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  English  had 
a  choice  between  three  possible  courses  of  action:  They  could  let 
the  Acadians  abandon  Nova  Scotia  and  go  to  Canada  where  they 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  French  army;  they  could  order  them 
to  return  to  France  which  would  either  result  in  allowing  free 
access  of  a  French  fleet  into  American  ports  or  in  furnishing  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  (which  they  did  not  have)  to  carry  them  to  France, 
or  they  could  distribute  the  Acadians  throughout  the  colonies  so 
widely  and  in  such  small  numbers  that  they  could  not  assemble 
into  a  formidable  army.  The  fate  of  all  the  colonies  depended 
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upon  the  decision,  and  in  view  of  the  expected  arrival  of  French 
warships,  there  was  need  for  prompt  action. 

The  plight  of  most  of  the  Acadians  was  deplorable.  Unable 
to  understand  or  be  understood  by  the  English  people  whose 
customs  and  form  of  religion  were  alien  to  them,  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  find  work  and  were  obliged  to  rely  on  charity.  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  provided  housing,  food,  and  clothing, 
but  in  towns  where  Acadians  were  landed,  the  residents  were  for 
the  most  part  indifferent  and  in  some  instances  unfriendly.  How 
fortunate  was  the  Deuset  family  who  came  into  the  care  of 
Colonel  Donnell,  who  possibly  might  have  known  them  in  Acadia 
and  at  least  knew  their  language  and  their  customs! 

In  1756  the  Seven  Years’  War  broke  out  in  Europe,  with 
England  and  her  ally,  Prussia,  opposed  to  France,  Russia,  and 
Spain.  In  the  first  years  the  tide  of  battle  on  American  soil  favored 
the  French;  the  English  were  defeated  at  Oswego  in  1756,  at  Fort 
William  Henry  and  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  But  in  1759, 
when  by  order  of  England’s  minister  of  war,  William  Pitt,  colonial 
officers  were  given  equal  rank  with  the  king’s  officers,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  began  to  show  enthusiasm  and  to  take  hope  for  victory. 
Louisburg  was  recaptured;  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point 
fell;  George  Washington  captured  Fort  Duquesne;  Wolf  defeated 
Montcalm  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  on  September  12,  1759. 
When  Major  General  Amherst  captured  Montreal  in  1760  the 
submission  of  Canada  was  complete.  The  struggle  to  make  America 
into  a  French  empire  was  ended.  The  English  were  supreme. 

“The  Seven  Years’  War’’  wrote  the  English  historian,  John 
Richard  Green,  “determined  for  ages  to  come  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind.  .  .  .  With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham 
began  the  history  of  the  United  States’’.  The  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  February  10,  1763,  at  Paris. 

New  Englanders  could  live  in  their  homes  again,  and  till 
their  fields  and  clear  their  forests  without  posting  sentries  or 
even  without  carrying  weapons.  Soldiers — there  were  men  of 
York  in  each  of  the  battles  fought  in  New  England,  in  New  York, 
in  Canada — could  turn  their  efforts  to  their  personal  fortunes. 

13 

Thus  after  eighty-five  years  of  intermittent  warfare  and  of 
constant  threat  of  attack,  the  American  colonists  had  no  enemies 
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to  fear.  For  the  next  twelve  years  they  were  to  enjoy  a  period 
where  there  was  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  all  their  products 
and  for  laborers  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  This  was  the  goal  the 
people  of  York  had  been  working  towards  when  they  had  built 
mills  on  every  stream,  and  wharves  and  warehouses  along  the 
banks  of  York  River,  and  had  laid  out  new  roads  over  a  period  of 
sixty  years  to  serve  them.  York  was  ready. 

Even  before  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  ended  certain  mer¬ 
chants  were  already  established.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell,  Jr., 
and  Jonathan  Sayward  had  built  up  a  prosperous  trade  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and  carried  credit  balances  with  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Boston.  Captains  Daniel  Bragdon  and  John  Stone 
each  owned  half  of  what  is  known  as  “J°hn  Hancock’s  Wharf”, 
while  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Captains  Samuel  Sewall  and 
Joseph  Holt  each  had  a  wharf  and  a  warehouse.  In  the  Village 
Edward  Emerson  had  bought  of  his  cousin  Samuel  Moody,  later 
the  “praeceptor”  of  the  new  Dummer  Academy  in  Massachusetts, 
the  property  now  known  as  Wilcox  House,  and  since  1756,  having 
started  as  a  tailor,  also  kept  the  first  general  store  in  York.  Success¬ 
ful  from  the  beginning,  he  soon  bought  shares  in  ships  and 
cargoes,  and  then  progressed  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
a  growing  fleet.  These  were  the  more  prominent  businessmen  in 
the  center  of  York. 

In  Cape  Neddick  the  third  Samuel  Webber  and  his  brother 
Nathaniel  owned  sawmills  on  the  river,  as  their  father  and  their 
uncles  had  before  them.  But  more  prominent  were  the  Clarks, 
Daniel  and  his  aging  father  Samuel,  who  having  bought  the  mill 
and  shipyard  started  by  Samuel  Banks  were  now  owners  of  more 
than  three  hundred  acres,  Clark’s  Tavern,  a  sawmill  and  a  grist¬ 
mill,  a  shipyard  and  ships,  a  store  and  a  warehouse. 

At  Bell  Marsh  in  Brixham  several  sons  of  Peter  Nowell 
each  ran  his  own  sawmill,  while  on  Birch  Hill  Road  and  at  Bass 
Cove  Creek,  Joseph  Came  owned  sawmills  built  by  his  father 
Samuel. 

After  1768,  when  Colonel  Josiah  Chase  came  from  Kittery 
and  bought  the  Bragdon  milling  interests  at  Cape  Neddick  Pond 
and  built  the  Chase  cloth  mills,  there  was  employment  in  industry 
for  women. 

After  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Moulton 
was  the  most  respected  man  in  town,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1765.  His  sons,  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  having  taken  over  their 
father’s  duties  while  he  held  several  town  offices,  succeeded  him; 
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Jeremiah  as  sheriff  and  later  judge,  Daniel  as  town  clerk  for 
forty  years  and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Captain 
Thomas  Bragdon  of  Cider  Hill  was  Colonel  Jeremiah’s  successor  as 
the  town’s  military  hero,  having  figured  prominently  in  the  second 
siege  of  Louisburg  and  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  As  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  citizens  usually  chose  these  men  to  serve,  in  their 
time,  as  moderators  of  town  meetings.  Honorable  John  Bradbury 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Bragdon,  brother  of  Captain  Thomas  and  distant 
cousin  of  Captain  Daniel,  were  also  among  the  leaders  in  town 
affairs.  Young  David  Sewall  began  to  command  attention  when 
he  was  appointed  Register  of  Probate  in  1766  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  and  rose  steadily  in  court  offices  of  the  Province  of 
Maine  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

There  were  matters  besides  business  and  commerce  to 
draw  men  to  town.  Enlargement  of  trade  required  an  increase  in 
legal  transactions.  York,  as  the  shire  town,  was  the  place  where 
courts  were  held  and  records  were  kept.  Many  citizens  from  other 
towns  converged  on  the  courthouse  in  York  Village  as  principals, 
witnesses,  and  spectators  at  lawsuits.  When  magistrates  from 
Boston  came  to  preside  over  the  higher  courts  there  must  have 
been  many  colorful  scenes.  The  judges  wore  robes  of  scarlet,  with 
large  cambric  bands  and  immense  wigs,  while  the  barristers  had 
gowns,  and  also  bands  and  tie  wigs.  John  Adams,  the  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  Harvard  classmate  of  David 
Sewall,  occasionally  appeared  before  the  courts  in  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1770  and  1774.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  he  described  a 
colorful  ceremony,  the  escorting  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  all  the  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  to  York: 

When  I  got  to  the  tavern  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pis¬ 
cataqua  river,  I  found  the  Sheriff  of  York  and  six  of  his 
deputies,  all  with  gold  laced  hats,  ruffles,  swords,  and  very 
gay  clothes,  all  likely  young  men,  who  had  come  to  that  place 
ten  miles,  to  escort  the  Court  into  town.  This  unusual  parade 
excited  my  curiosity  and  I  soon  suspected  that  it  was  to  show 
respect  and  be  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  Chief  Justice,  if  he 
had  been  coming  to  Court. 

The  various  taverns  must  have  presented  interesting  scenes 
for  the  patrons  who  would  linger  over  a  drink  or  two  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  gathering  the  news.  During  the  period  between  about  1760 
and  1774,  the  brick  tavern  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Coventry  Hall,  then  under  the  management  of  Esaias  Preble  as 
tenant  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  and  later  of  his  widow,  was  the 
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house  of  entertainment  favored  by  the  judges.  Across  the  street 
in  what  is  now  the  Emerson  Homestead,  Paul  Dudley  Wood- 
bridge,  or  his  brother-in-law  Captain  Matthew  Ritchie,  was  a 
lesser  rival,  offering  “Entertainment  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty”. 
John  Adams  told  in  his  diary  of  four  occasions  when  he  rested 
at  this  tavern,  during  the  years  from  1770  to  1774,  while  on  his 
way  to  attend  courts  in  Falmouth  and  Pownalborough  (now 
Dresden).  On  Scituate  Men’s  Row  in  the  former  Preble  garrison, 
Caleb  Preble’s  widow  Jemima,  and  her  second  husband,  Andrew 
Gilman,  carried  on  the  Green  Dragon  Inn.  Another  tavern  was 
the  house  built  by  John  Banks  near  the  sea  on  a  lane  off  Long 
Sands  Road,  conducted  by  Robert  Rose,  who  on  occasion  was 
favored  with  the  patronage  of  the  selectmen. 

The  “Way  to  the  River”  (now  Lindsay  Road),  laid  out 
in  1745,  and  Sewall’s  Bridge,  opened  for  traffic  in  1761,  had 
become  a  part  of  the  King’s  Highway  for  travelers  on  their  journeys 
between  Boston  and  Falmouth  through  York,  and  later,  after  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Post  Road  for  the  postriders  from  Boston  east¬ 
ward  who  once  a  week  brought  in  mail  from  Portsmouth  and, 
returning,  from  Falmouth. 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  growing  prosperity,  many  York 
soldiers  whose  marchings  had  taken  them  to  other  settlements, 
large  and  small,  became  discontented  with  the  prospect  of  return¬ 
ing  to  life  in  York,  and  took  up  homesteads  down  east  offered  to 
them  as  rewards  for  military  services.  Sometimes  they  went  in  a 
body  with  families  of  relatives  and  neighbors  and  founded  new 
towns.  There  had  been  a  large-scale  exodus  from  York  around 
1760.  Stovers  and  Bankses  moved  to  Penobscot  and  other  towns 
in  that  region;  Donnells  and  Sewalls  went  to  Bath;  Prebles,  Simp¬ 
sons,  Moultons,  and  Mclntires  to  Boothbay,  Chesterville,  or  Sulli¬ 
van.  In  many  a  down-east  cemetery,  the  names  on  the  gravestones 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  he  was  walking  through  the  cemeter¬ 
ies  of  York. 

Those  who  returned  to,  or  had  never  left,  their  remote 
farms,  especially  the  town  grants  on  the  Outer  Commons  “up  on 
the  Mountain  ”,  soon  lost  touch  with  the  changing  world.  At  in¬ 
frequent  times,  whenever  they  acquired  surplus  products  over 
and  above  the  goods  needed  weekly  for  barter,  they  might  come 
in  contact  with  the  local  merchants.  They  might  then  find  that 
the  merchants  themselves  were  actually  their  competitors,  for 
men  like  Jonathan  Sayward,  Edward  Emerson,  and  Captain 
Daniel  Bragdon  owned  farms  and  mills  of  their  own. 
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Yet  all  the  while  and  at  first  unrealized  in  York,  trouble 
was  brewing,  for  in  Massachusetts  men  were  forming  a  party  to 
foment  resentment  against  new  taxation  imposed  on  the  colonies 
by  the  King  of  England.  The  first  official  notice  was  taken  in 
York  after  mob  violence  had  broken  out  in  Boston  in  1765,  when 
the  Stamp  Act  was  put  into  effect  and  the  property  of  customs 
and  revenue  officials  in  Boston  was  looted  and  burned.  In  1766 
these  officials  appealed  for  reimbursement  of  their  losses  and  the 
General  Court  referred  the  matter  to  each  town  for  consideration. 
In  a  town  meeting  called  for  July  26,  1766,  the  citizens  of  York 
put  into  the  record  their  opinion  that  while  the  losses  should  be 
“made  whole”,  there  should  be  an  investigation  to  determine  ex¬ 
actly  who  should  receive  damages  and  how  much,  and  whether 
the  payment  should  be  made  by  certain  towns  or  by  all  of  them, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  wound  up  by  leaving  the  decision  to  Jonathan  Say- 
ward,  the  representative  for  York  in  the  General  Court. 

The  next  official  step  was  taken  when,  by  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  in  1767,  duties  were  imposed  on  tea,  glass,  paint, 
and  other  imported  articles.  The  General  Court  resolved  to  form 
a  confederation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  should  send  a  letter 
of  protest  against  special  taxation.  Parliament  condemned  this 
resolution  and  commanded  the  General  Court  to  rescind  it,  but 
by  a  vote  of  92  to  17,  the  Court  refused.  Among  the  seventeen  in 
favor,  thereafter  known  as  the  “Rescinders”,  was  Jonathan  Say- 
ward.  The  town,  in  official  meeting  on  September  13,  1768,  did 
not  support  his  stand,  but  voted  that  “this  Town  highly  approve 
of  the  Proceedings  of  those  of  the  late  Honble  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  who  were  not  for  rescinding”.  Jonathan  Sayward  was  not 
re-elected.  Thenceforth  the  town  was  divided  in  opinion;  the 
magistrates  and  other  officers  of  the  king  were  not  inclined  to¬ 
wards  severing  ties  with  the  mother  country,  not  just  because 
“they  were  afraid  of  their  commissions”,  as  John  Adams  charged, 
but  partly  because  they  feared  the  power  of  England,  and  partly 
because  they  considered  it  not  good  sense  to  bring  the  good  times 
to  an  abrupt  end.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  were  “Patriots”, 
later,  as  a  party,  called  “Whigs”. 

Though  Jonathan  Sayward  lost  favor  in  York,  he  still  was 
reappointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  Governor  Francis  Bernard, 
and  in  1772  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Judge 
of  Probate.  In  conversation  and  in  speeches  before  town  meetings, 
the  judge  freely  expressed  his  opposition  to  any  movement  for 
revolution. 
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Steadily  the  controversy  grew.  Boston  had  its  Tea  Party 
in  December  1773.  York  voted  in  favor  of  every  act  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  and  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  a  town  meeting 
held  in  York  after  the  Boston  Tea  Party  there  was  spirited  debate 
over  the  language  which  should  be  used  in  resolutions  approving 
the  disposal  of  the  tea.  Judge  Sayward,  almost  alone  in  opposing 
the  resolutions,  succeeded  only  in  getting  the  resolves  moderated 
in  tone  to  a  mere  vote  of  thanks.  For  this  questionable  victory  he 
came  into  special  prominence  as  the  spokesman  for  the  York 
Tories.  In  June  1774,  while  at  dinner  with  the  Court,  in  friendly 
conversation  he  cautioned  John  Adams,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  “to  be  very 
careful  that  they  do  not  do  they  know  not  what”.  On  the  street 
the  deacon  Judge  was  equally  the  adviser  of  caution.  “I  am  told”, 
John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife,  “the  Deacon  insinuates  sentiments 
and  principles  into  the  people  here  in  a  very  subtle  manner;  a 
manner  so  plausible  that  they  scarcely  know  how  they  come  by 
them”. 

Then  in  1774  came  the  so-called  York  Tea  Party,  the 
story  of  which  has  several  times  been  told  in  print  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  exactly  duplicated  the 
famous  Boston  Party.  The  Judges  version,  as  he  entered  it  into 
his  diary,  is  more  likely  to  be  correct.  Under  date  of  September 
28,  1774,  he  wrote: 

The  last  week  was  a  week  of  Confusion  in  town. 
Capt.  James  Donnell  from  Newfoundland  brought  in  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  at  which  a  number  were  uneasy  and  chose  a 
committee  who  took  it  out  of  the  Vessel  of  Donnell  and 
and  Lock’d  it  in  a  store  of  Capt.  Grows  the  same  night  after 
it  was  all  took  out  by  nobody  could  tell  who  and  Donnel 
resolving  to  get  satisfaction  would  not  seek  after  it.  two 
days  after  the  tea  was  replaced  I  know  not  by  whome. 

Captain  James  Donnell  often  was  in  the  employ  of  his 
uncle  the  Judge,  though  he  also  owned  shares  in  the  vessels  he 
commanded,  and  sometimes  went  on  voyages  under  separate 
charters;  Captain  Grow’s  store  stood  by  the  river  near  the  foot 
of  Clark  Lane,  not  more  than  a  block  from  Sayward’s  house.  Jona¬ 
than  Sayward  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  At 
any  rate  the  townspeople  held  him  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  the  tea,  and  for  most  of  the  war  years  kept  him  under 
surveillance. 
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On  January  5,  1775,  they  gave  him  a  rough  time  as  he 
presided  over  a  court: 

Our  January  Court  was  held  with  great  Difficulty 
and  some  danger  to  the  Justices;  the  Jurors  were  sworn  after 
a  great  Dispute  and  the  judges  threatened  to  be  puld  from 
their  Seats  while  John  Sullivan  Esq.  who  was  one  of  the 
Continental  Congress  kept  heightening  the  people  by  Har¬ 
anguing  them  on  the  loss  of  their  Privileges  and  said  our  not 
Impaneling  the  Jurors  was  acquiescing  in  the  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  giving  up  our  Charter.  I  suppose  said  Sullivan  was 
in  danger  from  what  he  offered  or  acted  in  that  Congress 
and  if  he  could  inflame  the  people  to  a  Civil  War  he  possibly 
might  escape  in  the  Crowd.  Capt.  Daniel  Bragdon  also  who 
had  met  with  one  Provincial  Congress  (though  not  the 
choice  of  the  People)  harangued  them  out  of  doors  and 
collected  a  great  Crowd  round  him  influenced  them  in  a 
most  mad  manner  put  the  Court  in  danger.  Yet  after  the 
jurors  were  impanned  I  declared  I  would  not  sit  in  any  case 
so  as  to  give  Judgement  and  Cause  was  committed  to  Juror 
and  Court.  Broke  up  peaceably.  .  .  .  James  Sullivan  Esq. 
acted  a  noble  and  resolute  part  notwithstanding  it  operated 
against  his  brother  John  and  the  lawyers  acted  in  kind  and 
Loyal  part  in  demurring  a  cause  to  ease  the  Judges 

James  Sullivan  Esquire  later  was  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  his  brother  John  was  a  general  in  the  Revolution.  York 
shared  with  many  other  towns  throughout  the  colonies  such  scenes 
of  division  of  opinion  between  brothers  and  between  partners. 

Three  months  later,  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  fought, 
and  before  a  month  had  passed,  the  Judge  was  called  before  the 
people  in  town  meeting  to  declare  his  position.  As  spread  upon 
the  town  records: 

The  Town  having  been  somewhat  uneasy  and  dis¬ 
affected  with  conduct  of  Jonathan  Sayward  Esq.,  supposing 
him  to  be  not  hearty  &  free  for  the  Support  &  Defence  of 
our  Rights,  Liberties  &  Privileges  in  this  Dark  &  Difficult 
Day,  but  rather  the  contrary: 

He  came  into  the  Meeting  &  made  a  Speach:  where¬ 
upon  the  Town  Voted  it  was  Satisfactory  .... 

To  Jonathan  Sayward  1775  was  a  year  of  woe.  In  his 
diary,  as  the  final  entry  for  that  year,  he  gives  this  review: 

I  am  now  arrived  to  the  close  of  the  year  through  the 
forbearance  of  God  it  hath  been  a  year  of  Extraordinary 
trials:  beside  the  Death  of  my  wife  (the  greatest  of  all)  .  .  . 
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on  the  12th  Sept  I  have  lost  a  new  Sloop  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  one 
or  more  cargoes  in  the  West  indias.  .  .  .  but  this  is  but  small 
Compared  with  the  Hazzards  I  have  and  am  still  in  on 
account  of  my  political  sentiments  and  Conduct.  I  have 
been  Confined  upon  honor  not  to  absent  my  Self  from  the 
town  and  a  Bonds  man  Jotham  Moulton  Esq  for  my  comp- 
tence,  often  threatened,  afraid  to  go  abroad,  have  not  been 
out  of  town  these  nine  months  through  fear  though  my  busi¬ 
ness  Greatly  Required  it.  The  Loss  of  trade,  the  Scorn  of 
the  abject,  Slight  of  friends,  Continually  on  my  Guard,  all 
my  offices  as  Judge  of  Probate,  Judge  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Justice  of  Quorum,  Justice  of  Peace  taken  from  me. 
Constant  Danger  of  being  Driven  from  my  Habbitation  so 
much  that  I  have  constantly  kept  £  200  Lawfull  in  Gold 
and  paper  curency  in  my  Pocket  for  fear  of  Sudainly  being 
Removed  from  my  Abode.  I  have  been  examined  before 
Committees  and  obliged  to  lay  open  my  Letters  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hutchinson,  to  swear  to  my  private  Conversation.  .  .  . 

When  war  broke  out  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  on  April  19,  1775,  the  men  of  York  were  of  a  mind  to  act. 
A  day  passed  after  the  battle  before  the  news  reached  York,  but 
on  the  following  morning  sixty  volunteers  were  formed  into  a 
company  of  Minute  Men  under  Captain  Johnson  Moulton,  armed 
and  ready  to  march  to  the  aid  of  Boston.  Their  names  are  on 
record  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  Volume  XIII,  10,  and  a 
tablet  of  stone  stands  in  their  memory  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  where  they  assembled  on  April  21,  1775. 

The  American  Revolution  was  fought  and  concluded  far 
from  York,  and  the  records  show  no  decisive  achievements  brought 
about  by  the  leadership  of  any  of  its  citizens.  Men  of  York  did 
their  duty  well  and  were  faithfully  supported  by  those  who  stayed 
at  home.  There  were  soldiers  of  this  town  in  nearly  every  action — 
the  Siege  of  Boston,  the  campaign  on  Long  Island,  Valley  Forge, 
West  Point,  Ticonderoga,  the  Penobscot  Expedition,  Trenton — 
doing  creditably  whatever  was  expected  of  them. 

Brigadier-General  Jotham  Moulton,  son  of  Judge  Jeremiah 
and  grandson  of  Colonel  Jeremiah,  the  Indian  fighter,  appears 
to  have  been  the  town’s  highest  officer,  but  his  career  was  short. 
While  at  home  in  York  on  furlough  in  1777  he  became  ill  with 
a  fever,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  Colonel  Johnson 
Moulton,  a  distant  cousin  of  General  Jotham,  after  leading  the 
Minute  Men  towards  Boston,  served  at  Cambridge  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  First  Maine  Regiment.  As  an  officer  in  other  regi¬ 
ments  he  served  through  the  Siege  of  Boston,  then  through  the 
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Long  Island  campaign.  Captain  James  Donnell,  whose  house  still 
stands  in  York  Harbor  opposite  the  present  Emerson  House,  saw 
more  action  than  any  other  soldier  from  York.  As  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Minute  Men,  first  lieutenant  under  Captain  Samuel  Derby 
in  the  York  Regiment,  captain  of  his  own  company  in  another 
regiment  in  1776,  and  captain  in  the  12th  Massachusetts  Regi¬ 
ment  in  1777,  he  served  on  nearly  every  front.  Lieutenant  Moses 
Banks  (1732-1823),  surveyor  and  engineer,  son  of  Moses  and 
Ruth  (Weare)  Banks  and  grandson  of  John  Banks  who  built  the 
Banks  Homestead  near  Little  River,  according  to  the  records 
kept  by  his  descendants,  “served  on  the  staff  of  Gen  George 
Washington  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship" . 
Major  Samuel  Derby  of  York  was  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
George  Washington  to  General  Heath  requesting  that  an  opinion 
on  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  boats  be  asked  of  Major  Derby  “under 
whose  care  the  boats  were  at  Passaic". 

On  the  sea  as  on  the  land,  men  from  York  fought  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1775  England  blockaded  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
for  a  year  all  ships  venturing  out  were  captured  and  confiscated. 
Seafaring  men,  even  fishermen,  were  put  out  of  work;  vessels 
remaining  in  port  deteriorated. 

Dwellers  on  the  Isles  of  Shoals  were  ordered  by  the  General 
Court  to  destroy  their  houses  or  remove  them,  either  for  fear  of 
invasion  by  a  British  fleet  or  lest  spies  migEt  use  a  home  as  a  base 
for  operations.  Most  of  the  houses  were  taken  down  in  sections 
and  made  into  rafts,  upon  which  families  climbed  aboard  with 
their  possessions  and  cast  off.  Some,  allowed  to  drift  wherever 
the  tides  and  the  winds  carried  them,  in  due  course  were  scattered 
along  the  coast  from  Rye  to  York.  The  beaching  of  these  craft 
sometimes  caused  panic  where  they  landed,  for  the  sight  of  them 
bobbing  towards  shore  gave  rise  to  rumors  of  British  invasion. 
Twenty-two  families  who  had  come  ashore  in  or  near  York  Harbor 
were  supported  by  the  Massachusetts  government  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  The  names  of  the  male  heads  of  families  are  given  in 
Constable  Ritchie’s  tax  list,  dated  August  24,  1778. 

A  bill  presented  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  support  of 
the  eleven  shoalers — five  men  and  wives  of  three,  and  three 
widows — in  York  in  1818,  shows  the  cost  for  care  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  those  who  were  still  living  after  forty  years.  For  boarding  a 
man  $1.10  per  week  was  paid,  for  a  woman  90  cents.  There  were 
charges  for  necessary  items  of  clothing,  for  medical  care  by  Drs. 
Josiah  Gilman  and  William  Lyman,  for  weekly  pay  of  nurses  for 
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three  patients,  and  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  one  man.  The  total 
for  thirty-four  weeks  between  June  1817  and  January  1818  was 
$593.00. 

When  in  1776  John  Adams  proposed  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  all  captains  and  owners  should  be  encouraged  to 
oppose  the  enemy  at  sea  by  all  means  in  their  power,  privateering 
was  at  once  enthusiastically  begun.  The  Navy  was  formed  and 
York  men  were  among  the  first  to  join.  Richard  Trevett,  George 
Rendall,  John  Harmon,  and  William  Emerson  were  captains  of 
York  privateers.  Men  of  this  town  serving  on  ships  from  other 
ports  were  captured  and  imprisoned  in  Dartmoor  in  England. 
Among  the  York  men  who  served  under  Commander  John  Paul 
Jones  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  were  Esaias  Preble  and  William 
Stacey,  later  the  tavernkeeper  on  Lindsay  Road;  Obediah  Donnell 
among  others  from  York  was  on  the  Ranger ;  on  the  America, 
under  Captain  William  Coffin,  were  at  least  a  dozen  men  from 
York. 

At  home  the  selectmen  conducted  town  business  as  usual, 
and  aided  by  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  complied  with  the 
requests  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Cambridge.  A  volunteer 
company  of  seacoast  defense  troops  was  recruited,  commanded  by 
Captain  Edward  Grow. 

After  there  were  sufficient  ships  fitted  out  as  privateers  to 
afford  some  degree  of  safety  to  American  vessels,  merchants  again 
sent  their  captains  to  coastal  ports  and  in  convoys  to  the  West 
Indies.  By  1780  a  few  York  privateersmen — Captains  Richard 
Trevett,  George  Rendall,  Joseph  Tucker,  Samuel  Black,  Grow, 
and  others — profited  for  a  short  period  from  the  prize  money 
from  the  sale  of  the  captured  ships  and  cargoes  they  brought  into 
York  Harbor. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Revolution  was  waged  around 
York  is  recorded  only  in  Jonathan  Sayward’s  diary,  and  his  own 
words  furnish  a  graphic  account  without  further  comment. 


1776 

Sept. 

3 

Mr.  Emerson’s  schooner  saild  last  Sab¬ 
bath  for  West  Indies  was  taken  same 
day. 

1777 

Feb 

20 

I  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  resentment 
and  dis  affection  to  old  England  is 
higher  now  than  ever  I  saw  it. 

1778 

Aug 

14 

Capt.  Jacobs  arrived  in  a  prize  Brig 
Rich 

1779 

June 

2 

William  Emerson  returned  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cruise  having  taken  nine  sail. 
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1780 

July 

25 

July 

31 

Aug 

4 

1780 

Aug 

11 

Aug 

16 

Aug 

25 

Aug 

26 

1781 

June 

11 

June 

28 

July 

4 

July 

27 

July 

28 

July 

31 

Aug 

7 

Aug 

20 

October  26 


A  ten  gun  Privateer  schooner  from 
halifax  take  fifteen  men  off  of  Ball 
Head. 

Sundry  of  the  English  Privateers  on 
the  Coast  this  week  past  and  take  a 
number  of  our  vessels 
Capt.  Grow  in  a  Privateer  Returned 
from  a  Cruise  and  brought  in  to  York 
a  ten  gun  Privateer  and  a  schooner 
loaded  for  the  W.  Indies 
Capt.  Wm  Seward  got  home  in  a  prize, 
three  of  our  fishing  Boats  taken  & 
Stripd  and  the  men  let  go  on  signing 
their  Parole  and  boats  given  them 
this  day  a  privateer  schooner  chased 
our  fishermen  in  from  fishing. 

3  cartel  vessels  in  Boston  and  one  into 
York  from  different  ports  of  the  King 
Capt  obrian  in  a  Privateer  saild  from 
our  port  with  16  of  our  men  were 
raised  in  about  six  hours  of  all  Princi¬ 
ples  &  Possession  some  from  necessity 
some  from  Novelty  few  if  any  from 
Principle. 

six  of  our  Privateers  carried  in  to  N 
York. 

a  number  of  Kings  vessels  of  war  and 
Privateers  in  our  Bay  taking  great 
many  coasters  &  prisoners 
a  prize  Snow  of  Capt  obrian  arrived 
Joseph  Simpson  Prize  master 
A  Privateer  took  several  of  our  coasters 
and  fishermen  in  sight  [of  land] 
among  which  I  saw  Jonathan  Perkins 
was 

Our  fishery  is  greatly  distrest  and  like 
to  be  Broke  up  by  the  Kings  vessels 
and  Privateers. 

Olliver  Keating  got  home  from  Cadiz 
after  a  profitable  voyage  for  himself 
Raynes  in  his  schooner  fitted  as  a  Pri¬ 
vateer  returned  this  day  with  a  Prize 
ship  of  200  tons  burden  Cargo  2000 
bushels  salt  37  hogs-heads  suggar  etc 
Capt  Rendal  in  his  privateer  Returned 
from  his  successful  Cruise  and  Brought 
in  a  Schooner  with  700  Barrels  of 
beef  butter  Pork  &c  a  shallop  loaded 
with  Coal  same  day  a  small  sloop 
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loaded  with  turpentine  came  into  York 
prize  to  Capt  obrian 
this  day  hath  been  spent  in  Publick 
Rejoicing  because  Lord  Cornwallis 
[has  been]  taken  by  Washington  300 
Discharges  of  Cannon  in  this  town 
a  Cartel  bound  to  Baggaduce  hath 
been  here  &  wind  Bound  1 2  days  with 
43  Prisoners  on  Board 
Capt.  Edwards  in  his  Privateer  came 
to  my  wharf e. 

hear  5  sail  of  our  vessels  taken  by  a 
Brig  Privateer  from  Baggaduce. 
a  74  gun  ship  launched  at  Portsmouth 
&  given  the  french  King 
this  day  at  11  in  the  forenoon  Capt 
Trivet  in  a  ship  of  four  hundred  ton 
from  Nance  in  f ranee  was  cast  away 
on  Swets  Point  and  almost  by  miracle 
most  of  the  men  were  saved.  She 
mounted  20  guns  her  cargo  was  worth 
25000£  sterling  and  but  very  little 
of  her  cargo  will  be  saved, 
a  day  of  Publick  Rejoicing  on  hearing 
of  peace.  .  .  .  Carried  to  excess  in 
breaking  the  wheels  and  gun  carriages 
all  to  pieces,  suppose  we  should  never 
want  them  any  more.  The  Newspaper 
of  the  10th  of  April  gives  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  American  States. 

The  Revolution  caused  severe  hardship  and  reverses  for 
the  citizens  of  York,  just  as  it  did  for  people  in  all  the  colonies. 
When  all  the  vessels  that  went  out  on  voyages  in  1775  were 
captured  in  the  English  blockade,  prices  for  necessities  brought 
in  from  other  ports  soared.  Crops  were  poor  during  the  war, 
chiefly  because  so  many  able-bodied  young  men  were  taken  from 
the  farms  into  service.  Corn,  salt,  and  flour  were  sold  at  fantastic 
prices.  When  the  General  Court  offered  bonuses  to  encourage  the 
making  of  salt,  a  salt  works  was  started  at  Phillips  Cove.  Hard 
money,  always  scarce,  practically  disappeared. 

The  disastrous  rout  of  the  American  forces  in  the  Penobscot 
Expedition  in  1779,  in  which  a  dozen  or  more  York  men  are 
known  to  have  participated,  intensified  the  financial  straits  of 
the  Province.  In  addition  to  the  regular  war  taxes  in  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  money  levied  by  Massachusetts  for  the  overall  conduct 
of  the  war,  Maine  was  called  upon  to  organize  at  its  own  cost  an 


1781  Oct  27 

Nov  1 2 

December  3 

1782  March  13 
November  5 
November  2 1 

1783  April  29 
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eastern  military  department  to  prevent  further  invasion  in  Maine. 
With  public  credit  depressed,  a  new  issue  of  paper  money  was 
put  out  at  a  value  of  forty  old  dollars  to  one  new.  The  cost  to  the 
Town  of  York  was  enormous.  The  constables’  records  for  the 
early  1780s  show  that  all  sorts  of  claims  were  paid:  bounties  to 
recruit  soldiers  for  eight  months’  service,  clothing,  equipment, 
and  transportation,  maintenance  of  families  at  home,  payments 
for  service  while  prisoners  in  enemy  hands,  care  of  deserters  kept 
in  York,  for  buying  beef  for  the  army,  raising  continental  beef 
pastured  by  Captain  John  Stone  (on  what  is  now  Country  Club 
property)  and  in  the  “Continental  Pasture”  on  land  owned  by 
Plaisteds  on  Cider  Hill,  and  payments  for  collectors  from  the 
farms. 

The  “Eastern  Army”  under  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  to 
keep  the  English  troops  in  Castine  from  further  encroachments, 
was  stationed  at  Falmouth,  Camden,  and  Machias.  Some  forty 
York  soldiers  in  Captain  Thomas  Bragdon’s  company  saw  no 
action  while  on  guard  duty,  but  their  bills  paid  by  the  town  were 
staggering.  In  1781  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  treasury 
to  pay  bounties  to  fill  the  entire  June  quota  of  three  months’  men. 
The  condition  of  York  during  the  Revolution  is  well  summed  up 
in  a  protest  by  the  selectmen  written  on  January  24,  1783,  when 
the  General  Court,  after  war  was  over,  undertook  to  levy  fines  on 
towns  which  had  not  filled  prescribed  quotas. 

Humbly  Shew  The  Subscribers.  .  .  .  That  agreable  to 
the  Resolve  of  June  30,  1781  great  Pains  was  taken  by  the 
Town  to  comply  therewith  But  the  failure  of  the  Paper  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  the  great  exertions  of  the  Town  made  to  procure 
their  Quota  of  the  Continental  Army  for  three  years  renders 
them  unable  to  Comply  with  the  Requisition — The  Me¬ 
morialists  would  observe  that  they  have  procured  and  now 
have  in  the  Army  their  quota  that  has  been  assigned,  that 
they  have  done  from  Time  to  Time  every  thing  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Warr  they  could  in  procuring  Clothing,  Beef,  &c. 

That  by  the  loss  of  all  their  Vessells  by  the  Enemy  at 
an  early  period  of  the  War — they  are  much  reduced  in  their 
circumstances.  That  the  soil  they  Inhabit  is  poor  and  Bar¬ 
ren — and  they  really  apprehend  such  a  time  of  Scarcity 
before  the  Month  of  April  next  as  they  never  Saw  before, 
probably  one  half  the  Inhabitants  without  Bread  ...  all  the 
money  in  the  Town  will  not  be  adequate  to  discharge  one 
Quarter  part  of  the  Continental  Taxes  already  ordered  for 
1782. 

Men  from  farther  “down  east”,  in  protest  against  the  bur¬ 
densome  taxation,  circulated  in  1782  the  first  of  several  petitions 
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to  allow  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts  and  to 
form  an  independent  state. 

After  the  war  came  to  a  close  in  1783,  England  forbade 
the  United  States  to  trade  directly  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
but  allowed  a  limited  trade  for  American  goods  carried,  for  a 
price,  on  English  vessels.  American  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  livestock, 
and  timber  were  traded  for  West  Indian  rum,  molasses,  and 
other  products  of  the  tropics;  trade  with  European  ports  and 
with  French  West  Indies,  though  forbidden,  was  possible,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  risk  of  capture.  Some  York  merchants — particularly 
Jonathan  Sayward  and  Edward  Emerson — took  their  chances, 
and  though  the  hazards  were  great,  made  large  profits  when 
their  captains  completed  voyages  in  spite  of  hurricanes  and  hostile 
men-of-war.  Two  men  of  York,  however,  well  aware  of  the  danger 
that  the  new  nation  might  collapse  before  it  could  achieve  a  solid 
foundation,  expressed  pessimism.  Jonathan  Sayward  entered  into 
his  diary  a  foreword  for  the  year  1785:  “Some  begin  to  doubt 
whether  independence  will  be  so  great  a  blessing  as  it  was  at  first 
thought  it  would  be”.  And  John  Bradbury  wrote  in  his  diary  on 
April  8,  1785:  “The  judgments  of  Heaven  very  heavy  upon  us, 
Vice  and  Wickedness  reigning  in  triumph,  Poverty  and  want 
Flourishing,  Taxes  and  the  poor  increasing,  old  age  and  Death 
hastening,  Trouble  increasing  upon  us  and  god  departing  from  us”. 
The  American  colonies  had  won  independence  from  the  rule  of 
England,  but  several  years  passed  before  they  reached  agreement 
on  how  they  were  willing  to  be  governed  as  a  federation  of  states. 
These  were  times  of  doubt  and  misgivings.  During  these  years 
there  were  not  only  the  uncertainties  about  foreign  commerce  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  imposed — and  often  changed — by  other 
nations;  but  also  there  was  growing  mistrust  in  dealings  between 
the  states,  conducting  affairs,  as  they  were,  without  a  code  of  laws 
common  to  all. 

At  a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  14,  1787, 
with  eleven  of  the  thirteen  states  represented,  a  constitution  was 
drafted,  which,  according  to  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been 
drawn,  required  the  approval  of  at  least  nine  of  the  states  before 
it  could  be  put  in  operation.  Massachusetts  voted  approval  in 
convention  on  February  6,  1788,  by  a  small  majority,  after  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  to  include  certain  amendments.  By  midsummer 
all  but  two  states  had  ratified,  and  in  November  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  elected  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President.  In 
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New  York,  as  temporary  capital,  the  government  was  begun  on 
March  4,  1789. 

Conditions  improved  rapidly:  new  ships  were  built  and 
cargoes  collected.  Captains  adjusted  their  actions  to  the  current 
foreign  restrictions.  On  November  27,  1788,  Jonathan  Sayward 
noted  that  there  were  thirteen  sail  anchored  that  day  in  York 
River;  he  had  never  before  seen  so  many  there  at  any  one  time. 
Captains  like  Thomas  Harmon  having  received  their  training  and 
experience  under  such  merchants  as  Sayward  and  the  Emersons, 
had  their  own  ships  built,  and  became  independent  traders; 
Edward  Emerson  Jr.  steadily  acquired  a  fleet;  Jonathan  Say- 
ward  Barrell  and  Bulkeley  Emerson  gained  experience  as  mer¬ 
chants. 

Then  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1793  between  England 
and  France  brought  new  and  quickly  changing  hazards  to  Ameri¬ 
can  shipping.  England  first  encouraged  privateering  on  ships  of 
all  nations,  then  within  a  year  concentrated  on  French  vessels 
while  regarding  the  United  States  to  be  neutral.  When  France 
retaliated,  the  two  nations  changed  embargo  laws  so  frequently 
that  an  American  captain  might,  within  a  week  of  leaving  port, 
discover  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  some  foreign  ruling  that 
had  not  been  in  effect  when  he  had  set  sail. 

During  this  war,  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States  became  strained  to  the  point  of  an  “undeclared  war”  which 
existed  until  1803.  The  French  asked  the  United  States  to  join 
them  in  their  war  on  England  in  return  for  the  assistance  which 
they  had  given  to  the  colonials  during  the  Revolution,  but  the 
administration,  under  George  Washington,  voted  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral.  Tension  mounted  during  the  following  years  as  Americans 
received  unfriendly  treatment  from  French  seamen  in  West  Indian 
ports  and  waters,  and  by  1798  the  effects  were  being  felt  in  York. 
In  that  year,  two  vessels  owned  by  Edward  Emerson  Jr. — the 
Clarissa  and  the  Sebatus  Neptune — were  captured,  taken  to  a  port 
on  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  dismantled  and  condemned. 
In  the  same  way,  Edward  Emerson,  Jr.,  lost  two  more  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  the  Friendship  in  1800,  and  the  Caroline  in  1802  — 
in  all  a  loss  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  1803  a  peace 
treaty  with  France  was  concluded,  whereby  the  United  States 
Government  was  reimbursed  for  losses  sustained.  Individual 
owners  then  sought  to  recover  from  the  Government  out  of  the 
payments  received  from  France,  but  eighty  years  passed  before 
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Congress  allowed  heirs  of  the  original  losers  to  submit  claims, 
and  no  payments  were  made  to  the  Emersons  until  1902,  when 
Edward  Octavius  Emerson  received  $6,1 14  for  distribution  among 
fifteen  heirs,  and  again  in  1905,  when  he  received  $4,093.61. 
No  record  has  been  found  of  spoliation  payments  to  heirs  of  any 
other  York  shipowner. 

In  1794  Algerian  pirates  became  a  source  of  trouble  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  until  in  1804  they 
were  conquered  at  Tripoli  by  an  American  squadron  commanded 
by  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  Preble 
of  York. 

But  in  spite  of  the  risks  to  shipping  in  foreign  seas,  between 
1798  and  1801  there  was  an  unprecedented  increase  in  American 
shipping  and  shipbuilding,  which  to  a  small  extent  was  reflected 
in  York.  The  warring  nations  were  too  busy  fighting  to  transport 
their  own  goods  or  to  raise  food  for  their  navies,  and  they  needed 
cotton,  wool,  and  leather  for  clothing  and  equipment.  It  was  an 
artificial  prosperity,  sustained  only  so  long  as  warfare  continued 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  possession  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  Sooner  or  later  the  United  States  was  bound  to 
become  involved,  as  happened  when  England  undertook  to  search 
American  vessels  for  deserters  from  English  vessels,  and  in  the 
process,  impressed  Americans.  In  1807  President  Madison,  hoping 
to  avoid  conflict  by  keeping  American  vessels  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  war  zone,  imposed  an  embargo  which  served  only 
to  bring  American  shipping  nearly  to  an  end.  The  War  of  1812, 
which  paralyzed  trade  throughout  the  nation,  brought  ruin  to  the 
small  seacoast  towns  in  Maine. 

For  so  long  as  Boston  had  been  a  busy  port,  the  demand  for 
York  products  had  been  brisk.  Lumber,  fish,  livestock,  and  leather 
were  needed  for  export  while  England  and  France  were  actively 
at  war,  and  the  busy  Bostonians  preferred  to  buy  food  and  fuel 
for  their  own  use  from  the  remote  towns.  But  when  Boston  lost 
its  good  times  and  could  no  longer  afford  to  buy  from  its  former 
sources  of  supply,  the  income  of  York  was  cut  off  abruptly.  Kittery 
Navy  Yard,  opened  by  the  Government  shortly  after  1800,  ab¬ 
sorbed  but  little  of  all  the  available  labor.  After  the  War  of  1812, 
Boston,  having  recovered  as  a  manufacturing  center,  bought  in 
nearer  markets  the  products  which  the  towns  as  far  away  as  York 
had  formerly  supplied.  A  long  period  of  hard  times  was  in  prospect 
for  York,  and  its  citizens  were  to  experience  poverty,  privation, 
and  a  drab  and  meagre  existence. 
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In  the  years  between  the  two  wars,  improvements  had  been 
made  in  York,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  change  in 
the  route  of  the  Post  Road.  After  Sewall’s  Bridge  had  been  opened 
for  traffic  in  1761,  the  Post  Road,  at  that  time  known  as  the 
King’s  Highway,  was  diverted  from  Scituate  Men’s  Row,  Ferry 
Lane,  and  Trafton’s  Ferry  (where  Rice’s  Bridge  now  crosses  York 
River)  to  what  is  now  Lindsay  Road,  and  after  crossing  Sewall’s 
Bridge,  through  Joseph  Holt’s  land,  and  along  the  South  Side 
Road  to  Main’s  Hill. 

After  1800  a  movement  was  started  in  the  country  to 
shorten  this  route  by  building  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  the  site 
of  the  former  Trafton’s  Ferry  and  a  short  piece  of  new  road  from 
it  to  the  present  York  Corner.  There  was  intense  opposition  in 
York  to  this  plan,  but  the  road  was  started  in  1803  and  Rice’s 
Bridge  was  built  in  1805. 

From  the  first  discussion  of  the  project  until  several  years 
after  the  road  was  in  use,  it  was  voted  annually  in  town  meeting 
to  send  agents  to  appeal  to  the  County  Commissioners  to  demand 
that  this  new  highway  be  abandoned  and  Rice’s  Bridge  be  closed 
or  even  taken  down.  Finally  it  was  voted  at  one  town  meeting 
that  no  agents  be  sent  to  continue  the  protest.  At  this  late  date  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  opposition  to  progress  should 
have  been  so  intense,  but  perhaps  the  subscribers  to  Sewall’s  Bridge 
may  have  feared  the  competition  presented  by  the  new  route  and 
the  possible  loss  in  tolls. 

In  1812  the  lighthouse  on  Boon  Island  was  completed,  and 
has  been  in  operation  ever  since. 

The  War  of  1812  had  been  just  as  unpopular  in  York  as 
it  was  in  all  the  northeastern  states  of  the  Union.  The  District 
of  Maine  fared  badly  in  spite  of  several  brilliant  victories  at  sea. 
During  the  year  1814,  from  July  until  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  at  Ghent  on  December  24,  the  British  were  in  undisputed 
possession  of  Maine,  from  Passamoquoddy  Bay  to  the  Penobscot 
and  inland  as  far  as  Bangor.  Westward  of  Penobscot  Bay,  how¬ 
ever,  attacks  by  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  In  York,  cannon  em¬ 
placements  and  breastworks  were  established  at  “Fort  Hill”  on 
Stage  Neck,  and  presumably  an  observation  post  on  Sentry  Hill, 
but  no  record  has  been  found  of  any  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

After  the  war  was  ended,  in  1815,  a  direct  tax  was  levied 
upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
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apportioned  to  Massachusetts  was  $633,541.96,  and  for  York 
County,  “the  Eighth  Collection  District  of  Massachusetts”,  the 
amount  was  $28,388.17.  The  taxes,  therefore,  levied  on  many 
individual  property  owners  in  the  town  of  York  were  small.  Never¬ 
theless,  certain  rugged  individualists  refused  to  pay  even  trifling 
assessments.  In  1818  the  federal  tax  collector  for  York  County 
foreclosed  upon  property — real  estate,  household  furniture,  gold 
or  silver  watches,  and  “every  object  of  taxation” — sold  it  at  auc¬ 
tion,  and  imposed  a  twenty  per  cent  addition  to  the  tax. 

To  quote  from  a  deed  given  at  the  auction  of  one  farm  in 

York:  “ - - altogether  refused  and  for  the  space  of  more 

than  twenty  days  thereafter,  having  neglected  to  pay  such  tax, 
and  no  goods  chattels  or  effects  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  tax  .  .  . 
said  collector  .  .  .  did  hold  the  sale  in  South  Berwick  .  .  .  with  a 
20%  addition  to  said  $3.56  tax”.  As  nobody  appeared  to  pay  the 
tax,  the  whole  property  was  struck  off  to  the  owner’s  son  for 
$4.20,  “he  being  the  highest  bidder”.  It  would  appear  that  the 
man’s  “principles”  must  have  been  shared  by  many,  for  in  this 
and  in  other  cases  there  is  no  indication  that  there  were  any 
competitive  bids  made  above  the  amount  of  the  tax  plus  twenty 
per  cent,  and  the  buyers  were  usually  relatives. 

Over  a  period  of  years  a  controversy  had  arisen  and  gained 
in  strength  to  move  the  county  seat  away  from  York.  Groups  in 
places  north  of  York  sought  the  honor  for  their  towns.  Wells, 
Kennebunk,  Waterboro,  Biddeford,  Saco,  and  Alfred  were  among 
the  aspirants  at  one  time  or  another.  The  arguments  advanced 
were  that  the  shire  town  should  be  located  nearer  the  center  of 
the  county  because  of  distance  and  the  condition  of  the  roads; 
that  it  should  be  located  nearest  to  the  majority  of  the  people; 
that  the  records  should  be  kept  nearer  the  center  of  population, 
and  that  the  place  where  the  records  were  to  be  kept  should  be¬ 
come  the  shire  town. 

After  several  courts  had  been  convened  in  Biddeford  be¬ 
tween  1800  and  1809  because  the  Courthouse  was  declared  un¬ 
suitable,  York  took  action  and  voted  in  town  meeting  to  raise 
money  by  appropriation  and  by  subscription  for  a  new  building. 
Money  was  also  subscribed  by  the  towns  of  Kittery  and  Berwick. 
This  (the  town  hall  now  in  use)  was  started  in  1811  and  finished 
a  year  or  so  later. 

The  agitation  to  locate  the  county  seat  in  some  town  other 
than  York  did  not  cease  with  the  return  of  the  courts  to  York  in 
the  new  building.  As  the  years  passed  York  County  business  was 
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conducted  with  increasing  frequency  in  towns  other  than  the 
official  county  seat.  Later,  the  offices  and  records  of  the  county 
treasurer  and  the  county  clerk  were  moved  to  Kennebunk.  Then 
Alfred  was  made  a  second  shire  town,  and  a  fireproof  vault  for 
the  safekeeping  of  records  was  built  there,  rather  than  in  York. 
For  a  time  the  records  of  the  Probate  Court  were  kept  in  Kittery. 
Finally  in  1832  it  was  voted  that  Alfred  should  be  the  county 
seat,  and  all  of  the  records  and  court  offices  were  moved  to  that 
town. 

Thus  York  was  stripped  of  all  its  peculiar  eminence;  from 
then  on  it  was  just  another  town  in  Maine  with  nothing  to  set 
it  above  its  neighbors  except  a  history  of  leadership  forever  past. 

While  the  County  of  York  was  in  bitter  debate  over  the 
proper  location  of  its  shire  town,  the  whole  District  of  Maine 
was  concerned  with  the  question  of  separation  from  Massachusetts 
in  order  to  assume  independent  statehood  in  the  Union.  Even 
before  the  Revolution  ended  the  large  towns  farther  down  east  had 
begun  to  agitate  for  such  separation.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  appears  to  have  had  no  objection;  apparently  all 
that  was  needed  was  a  favorable  majority  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
Maine.  In  York  County  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly  against 
separation  in  1783,  but  decreasingly  so  in  future  years,  while 
from  the  first  the  counties  north  of  York  voted  heavily  in  the 
affirmative.  Finally  in  1819  the  entire  District  of  Maine  voted 
in  favor  of  severing  all  ties  with  Massachusetts,  and  in  1820 
Maine  joined  the  Union  of  States. 

In  the  convention  for  drafting  a  constitution  a  motion  was 
made  and  seconded  to  name  the  state  “Columbus”  because  the 
first  meeting  was  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  but  after  some  debate  it  was  voted  down.  When  the 
Constitution  was  presented  to  the  town  meeting  of  1819  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  the  delegates  from  York — David  Wilcox  and  Elihu 
Bragdon — the  vote  to  accept  was  unanimous. 

From  that  time  on,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Town 
of  York,  stripped  of  its  connection  with  Massachusetts  and  de¬ 
prived  of  its  eminence  as  a  shire  town  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
became,  as  did  the  whole  state  for  that  matter,  more  “provincial” 
than  it  had  been  as  a  province.  Attention  was  centered  on  state 
and  town  politics,  even  though  news  of  national  affairs  was  more 
rapidly  attainable  through  the  public  prints  and  steadily  improv¬ 
ing  means  of  transportation.  Except  for  the  election  of  federal 
and  state  officers,  national  political  affairs  were  of  little  concern. 
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Those  with  ambitions  in  politics  or  business  deserted  Maine  to 
live  in  large  cities  in  other  states.  Thus  began  the  era  when  the 
only  source  of  pride  which  those  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
United  States  could  claim  was  the  great  men  who  had  come  from 
Maine. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  writers  carry  their  histories 
down  only  to  1820,  when  Maine  achieved  statehood.  After  that 
the  State  of  Maine  was  just  “ordinary”;  neither  large  nor  small, 
not  wicked  nor  exceptionally  good,  but  though  not  great,  not  to 
be  ignored.  It  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts  in  legislation 
and  in  culture.  Any  attempt  to  introduce  new  ideas  caused  a  re¬ 
study  of  life  in  Massachusetts.  If  the  new  ideas  had  not  been 
tried  there,  they  would  not  be  inaugurated  here;  if  they  had 
proved  successful  and  desirable,  they  might  be  tried  here.  As 
went  Massachusetts,  so  went  Maine. 

In  the  November  1823  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Maine,  Daniel  Granger  of  Portland  and  others  presented  a 
petition  to  have  the  main  road  from  Portsmouth  Bridge  to  Port¬ 
land  widened  and  straightened,  representing  that  the  road  was 
“circuitous  and  hilly  and  that  distances  might  be  shortened”.  In 
the  April  1825  term  the  Court  approved  “as  far  as  York  County 
was  concerned”.  The  road  wa£  to  be  widened  to  four  rods  at  all 
points,  and  “straightened,  turned  and  altered”.  One  result  of  the 
work,  begun  in  York  in  1827,  was  a  new  stretch  of  road  built 
from  York  Corner  to  the  end  of  the  present  Nason  or  Post  Road. 

Meanwhile  the  town  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  in  a  struggle  for  bare  existence,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  War 
of  1812,  there  came  the  monetary  crisis  of  1819,  during  which 
the  whole  new  nation  suffered,  and  the  financial  status  of  the 
town  of  York  was  at  a  low  ebb.  In  other  states,  the  so-called 
Machine  Age  was  progressing  rapidly  wherever  there  were  more 
ample  sources  of  water  supply  to  turn  the  wheels  of  factories  or 
where  deeper  sea  ports  were  available  for  larger  vessels  than  those 
which  could  load  at  the  wharves  of  York.  There  were  better  op¬ 
portunities  for  labor  at  such  places,  and  in  time  workmen  became 
skilled  in  ways  which  reduced  manufacturing  and  distribution 
costs  to  the  further  disadvantage  of  business  in  less-favored  towns. 
Many  young  men  and  women  left  York  to  seek  employment  and 
to  learn  trades  in  distant  cities,  thus  depleting  the  homesteads  of 
the  necessary  active  workers.  Some  young  couples  left  to  settle 
virgin  land  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 
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Those  who  stayed  at  home  continued  in  the  way  of  life  of 
their  ancestors,  and  were  soon  regarded  as  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  progressive  city  dwellers.  The  people  on  the  Outer  Commons, 
“up  on  the  Mountain”,  seemed  particularly  strange.  Lower  Town 
and  the  banks  of  York  River,  with  shipping  reduced  to  lowly 
coastal  trade,  and  the  Village,  steadily  losing  legal  business  to 
other  towns  in  the  county,  must  have  been  dull  places  to  old- 
timers  who  had  seen  the  good  old  days  of  West  Indies  trade,  of 
bold  privateersmen,  or  of  colorful  court  sessions  and  lively  town 
meetings. 

The  plight  of  York  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  study  of 
records  of  the  town  meetings  during  those  years.  Committees  were 
appointed  each  year  to  study  town  property  and  “privileges” 
(landing  places  on  the  river  and  ways  leading  to  them)  which 
might  be  found  to  be  owned  by  the  town,  to  discover  realty  that 
might  be  leased  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.  The 
offices  of  selectmen  and  tax  collector  were  auctioned  off  in  open 
town  meeting  to  the  lowest  bidders  in  the  hope  that  a  small  cut 
in  operating  expenses  might  be  made.  An  article  in  the  warrant 
for  1821  serves  as  open  confession  of  dire  straits: 

To  take  fully  into  consideration  the  embarassed  state 
of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  town  of  York  and  to  vote  and 
determine  how  much  the  town  will  give  to  the  Selectmen, 
Town  Treasurer  and  Town  Clerk  for  their'  services  in  their 
respective  offices  the  year  ensuing  their  elections  and  that 
this  clause  may  be  acted  upon  immediately  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  said  meeting. 

The  cost  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  disabled  was  a 
subject  of  almost  annual  discussion  in  town  meetings,  and  in 
these  days  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  the  drastic  action 
taken  will  come  as  a  shock.  Few  farmers  or  laborers  could  lay  by 
a  competence  for  their  old  age,  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
work,  they  fell  in  need  of  assistance  from  the  town.  The  care  of 
unfortunates  who  were  born  defective  in  any  way  or  who  had  been 
crippled  by  accident  was  sometimes  more  of  an  expense  than  could 
be  borne  by  families  of  low  income,  and  the  town  was  called  upon 
to  help.  Sometimes  these  unfortunates  would  be  taken  into  the 
homes  of  neighbors  or  perhaps  even  strangers  by  people  almost 
as  poor  but  still  active;  sometimes  children  of  the  aged,  with  grow¬ 
ing  families  of  their  own,  would  care  for  their  parents  and  levy 
some  sort  of  charge  on  the  town.  The  annual  apppropriation  for 
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poor  relief  was  sometimes  greater  than  that  for  education  of  the 
young. 

In  the  town  meeting  held  on  March  18,  1817,  it  was  voted 
“to  choose  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopt¬ 
ing  some  method  for  supporting  the  poor  of  the  town  different 
from  that  now  in  practice”,  and  that  committee  recommended 
“the  purchase  or  hire  of  a  small  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  long 
one  story  building  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty  persons  at  least”. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  or  lease  such  a  small  farm,  but 
it  was  decided  that  such  a  plan  would  not  work  to  advantage  after 
all. 

Then  in  the  town  meeting  of  April  11,  1820,  this  shame¬ 
ful  vote  was  passed: 

Voted:  that  the  Selectmen  shall  put  up  and  have 

bid  off  to  the  lowest  bidder  all  persons  who  have  heretofore 
had  any  support  from  the  town,  either  partially  or  wholly, 
on  the  13th  day  of  April  instant,  and  that  all  persons  that 
shall  hereafter  apply  to  the  Selectmen  for  supplies  or  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  town  shall  be  advertised  by  the  Selectmen  and 
let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder  within  ten  days  after  such  appli¬ 
cation  and  that  no  assistance  shall  be  afforded  them  by  the 
Selectmen  after  ten  days,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
persons  so  bidding  off  such  paupers  to  take  the  said  to  his 
home  or  some  suitable  place  for  support  at  the  option  of  the 
bidder  to  be  supported  by  him,  otherwise  the  bidder  shall 
receive  no  pay,  and  whoever  shall  bid  off  any  pauper  shall 
for  the  sum  at  which  he  is  bid  off,  indemnify  the  town  from 
all  further  expenses  during  the  year,  and  the  Selectmen  shall 
allow  no  more  than  six  dollars  for  the  funeral  charges  of  any 
pauper  in  town. 

Naturally  the  more  able-bodied  were  “bid  off”  at  lower  cost  to  the 
town  in  the  expectation  of  making  a  profit  from  their  labor.  Some 
of  these  unfortunates  were  bid  off  for  as  little  as  a  dollar  a  year, 
and  tales  of  the  abuses  they  suffered  as  virtual  “slave  labor”  have 
come  down  through  several  generations. 

The  suggestion  of  establishing  a  “work  house”  appears  in 
the  records  but  it  was  vigorously  opposed. 

In  the  town  meeting  of  December  3,  1821,  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  recommended: 

1.  That  $1000  be  raised  annually. 

2.  That  the  town  shall  pay  all  expenses  for  removing 
paupers  from  other  towns  when  legal  notice  has  been  given. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  five  should  contract  with  some 
agent  or  contractor  for  the  support  of  the  poor  for  $1000 
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annually  or  for  less  if  possible,  said  agent  to  obligate  himself 
to  supply  all  things  necessary  except  for  their  removal  as 
abovesaid. 

4.  That  unless  a  suitable  and  responsible  agent  can  be 
found  it  is  not  advisable  to  deviate  from  the  course  pursued 
the  last  year. 

No  such  “suitable  and  responsible  agent”  was  found.  Even¬ 
tually  an  almshouse  was  established  on  Long  Sands  Road  and 
over  the  years  the  acreage  of  the  original  farm  was  increased  and 
a  larger  and  more  modern  house  (the  present  one)  was  built. 
While  it  may  still  not  be  considered  the  perfect  answer  to  the 
problem,  it  has  worked  acceptably  for  over  a  hundred  years  with 
changes  innovated  throughout  the  years  as  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  learned  to  be  more  sympathetic. 

There  were  so  many  storekeepers  who  vied  for  what  little 
trade  there  was  to  be  had  that  competition  stifled  the  prospect  of 
success  for  all  but  a  few  outstandingly  shrewd  merchants.  The 
business  of  bill  collecting  seems  to  have  been  as  profitable  as  any. 

Homestead  farms  on  the  Commons,  where  generations  of 
large  families  had  been  raised,  were  sold  to  the  lumbermen  for 
the  value  of  just  the  timber  in  the  woodlot  with  no  allowance  for 
the  worth  of  the  buildings,  and  after  the  woodlots  were  stripped 
the  buildings  were  abandoned  to  the  elements. 

Selling  intoxicating  drink  for  cash  was  a  dependable  way 
for  citizens  without  talents  or  skills  to  derive  incomes.  Rights  to 
sell  liquor  were  more  freely  granted  by  town  authorities  after 
Maine  became  a  state,  and  by  legislation  passed  in  1821,  the 
issuing  of  licenses  became  another  duty  of  the  selectmen.  In  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  storekeepers  and  owners  of  private  homes  re¬ 
ceived  permits  and  retailed  alcoholic  beverages.  Whether  from 
constant  temptation  on  every  side  or  from  idleness  and  despair 
in  the  hard  times,  drunkenness  and  immorality  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1833  the  Temperance  Society  was  formed. 
Reverend  Eber  Carpenter  instituted  the  Temperance  Pledge  as 
a  requirement  for  membership  in  the  church.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  a  vote  was  passed  in  town  meeting  in  1843  that 
“a  Committee  of  Vigilance  to  consist  of  seven  persons”  be  ap¬ 
pointed  “to  see  that  no  Ardent  Spirits  be  sold  in  town  during 
the  year”.  Charles  O.  Emerson  was  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  of  a  similar  committee  empowered  to  prosecute,  in  1845. 
In  his  address  in  that  year  before  the  Temperance  Society,  he 
gave  an  insight  into  conditions  existing  at  that  time.  Drunkenness 
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was  on  the  increase,  he  stated.  In  York,  a  village  of  570  ratable 
polls,  there  were  “260  intemperate  drinkers”  and  of  this  number 
were  “150  sots  or  low  drunkards  or  those  who  will  make  them¬ 
selves  brutes  as  often  as  time  and  opportunity  may  allow”.  Many 
young  men  in  York  “obstinately  and  shamefully  persist  in  their 
downward  course  to  destruction.  .  .  .  Like  brutes  you  live,  like 
brutes  you  die!  .  .  .  Our  fathers  were  frugal,  industrious,  tem¬ 
perate,  virtuous,  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil;  is  such  the 
character  of  their  sons?” 

As  might  be  expected,  the  raising  of  funds  for  religious 
purposes  became  increasingly  difficult.  During  the  first  two  cen¬ 
turies,  attendance  at  Sabbath  meetings  was  compulsory,  and  a 
tax  for  money  to  support  the  church  was  as  binding  as  that  for 
the  support  of  the  town.  The  First  Parish  Church,  and  later  the 
Second  Parish,  were  the  official  religious  organizations,  and  no 
other  society  was  recognized.  In  the  earliest  days  there  were  laws 
forbidding  the  holding  of  religious  services  in  any  building  other 
than  the  established  churches.  Gradually  actual  ostracism  was 
softened  to  tolerant  criticism,  until  in  1808  the  Baptist  Society 
was  established  and  Peter  Young  was  ordained  as  its  first  pastor. 
Other  church  societies  were  formed  as  itinerant  elders  attracted 
followings. 

The  parish  assessors  or  tax  collectors  were  authorized  to 
seize  personal  property  and  sell  it  at  auction  if  the  head  of  a 
household  could  not  or  would  not  pay  his  church  taxes.  In  order 
to  cut  the  tie  with  the  official  parishes  a  member  would  serve 
written  notice,  which  would  be  duly  entered  into  the  church 
records,  that  he  had  associated  with  some  other  church  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  after  the  given  date  he  would  no  longer  be  subject 
to  any  further  parish  dues  or  taxes.  There  are  pages  full  of  copies 
of  such  withdrawals  in  the  records  of  the  parish.  In  consequence, 
the  funds  available  for  religious  purposes  during  the  hard  times, 
though  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  one  church,  were  divided 
among  several  societies,  and  all  of  them  suffered. 

Competition  for  election  or  appointment  to  town  office  as 
a  source  of  additional  revenue  for  family  support  was  keen,  and 
electioneering  and  local  politics  dominated  the  conversation  and 
the  daily  activities  to  the  exclusion  of  state  and  national  affairs. 
Sectional  disputes  as  to  which  part  of  town  was  more  successful 
in  being  voted  the  largest  sums  for  improvements  seemed  im¬ 
portant.  In  1828  matters  came  to  a  temporary  climax  when  Joseph 
Thompson  and  eighty  others  petitioned  the  State  Legislature  to 
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divide  the  town  according  to  a  proposed  definition  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  limits  of  the  First  Parish  and  the  Second  Parish.  It  was 
solemnly  proposed  that  the  First  Parish  be  named  “East  York” 
and  that  the  Second  Parish  become  a  separate  town  to  be  called 
“New  York”.  Fortunately  that  effort  was  unsuccessful. 

Conditions  improved  slowly  after  1837,  the  year  when  a 
surplus  in  the  National  Treasury  was  distributed  among  all  the 
states. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  from  1861  to  1865,  and  small 
towns  like  York,  their  resources  spent,  faced  an  economic  future 
far  more  dubious  than  that  which  loomed  before  the  city  dwellers. 
The  men  of  York  favored  the  cause  of  the  North  to  the  extent 
that  fully  a  quarter  of  them  took  up  arms.  Although  the  battles 
were  waged  far  from  the  town,  the  citizens  accepted  their  tax 
burdens  with  good  grace,  and  somehow  adjusted  their  economy 
to  the  conditions,  with  some  financial  relief  received  by  the  town 
from  the  State. 

16 

If  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  all  wars  create 
poverty  and  desolation,  if  Maine  history  had  repeated  itself,  then 
the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  should  have  ruined  York  completely. 
There  was  the  same  ruinous  disruption  of  business  and  the  same 
burdensome  taxation  which  followed  every  war.  The  young  veter¬ 
ans  were  just  as  restless  and  eager  to  seek  greener  fields.  The 
opportunities  for  profit  in  the  cities  had  so  outdistanced  the 
chances  in  the  rural  districts  that  the  prospect  of  spending  a  life¬ 
time  on  a  farm  held  little  appeal.  There  was  no  market  for  what 
York  had  to  sell.  The  land  which  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts 
had  coveted  for  its  natural  resources  could  no  longer  compete  in 
the  industrial  world,  which  was  constantly  inventing  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  labor-saving  devices. 

However,  even  before  the  Civil  War  came  to  a  close,  a 
new  era  began,  at  first  almost  unnoted,  like  a  modern  miracle. 
Summer  visitors  came  to  town  to  board  at  farmhouses.  A  “back 
to  the  land  movement”  had  started  which  was  to  revolutionize 
the  New  England  economy.  Perhaps  it  could  be  traced  to  the 
natural  instincts  of  man,  to  nostalgia  for  the  scenes  of  one’s  child¬ 
hood,  or  the  sentimentality  bred  in  the  hearts  of  children  by  the 
reminiscences  of  their  elders.  Many  city  dwellers  who  had  gained 
a  competence  had  gone  to  the  metropolis  from  small  farms  where 
life  had  seemed  hard,  dull,  and  unrewarding,  but  had  left  the 
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homestead  with  full  intention  of  returning  to  buy  back  the  “old 
place”  after  they  had  won  fortunes  in  the  city. 

Poets,  landscape  artists,  and  song  writers  kindled  the  long¬ 
ing  to  return.  Currier  and  Ives  prints  everywhere  brought  back 
memories  of  the  old  homestead.  Authors  like  Elijah  Kellogg  spe¬ 
cialized  in  descriptions  of  life  along  the  Maine  coast.  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  descendant  of  the  Stephen  Longfellow 
who  had  taught  school  in  Brixham  and  had  married  a  York 
Bragdon,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  met  “Maude  Muller”  on 
a  summers  day  at  a  spring  just  beyond  the  Four  Corners — both 
extolled  the  charms  of  rural  life  and  the  beauties  of  the  rustic 
scene. 

Massachusetts  again  found  Maine's  resources  irresistible, 
but  this  time  they  were  resources  which  must  be  cherished  at  the 
source  of  supply  and  could  not  be  carried  away. 

The  first  hardy  visitors  were  artists,  authors,  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  professional  men  who  could  contrive  long  vacations 
in  a  day  when  extended  holidays  were  luxuries  to  be  enjoyed  by 
only  a  favored  few.  Their  problem  was  transportation;  as  their 
numbers  increased,  those  who  provided  means  for  getting  from 
one  place  to  another  saw  profit  in  establishing  scheduled  services. 
Better  accommodations  encouraged  less  adventurous  vacationists, 
and  so  the  spiral  rose  sharply  in  perhaps  the  most  rapid  growth 
of  any  new  business. 

Within  a  decade  private  homes  were  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  those  who  came  to  spend  the  summer;  hotels 
were  built  and  were  filled,  in  season,  profitably  and  acceptably. 
Better  accommodations  stimulated  an  increase  in  demand;  the 
peak  seemed  unattainable. 

By  the  nineties  the  means  of  transportation  had  been  im¬ 
proved  from  buckboard  and  stagecoach  to  steam  railroad  and 
electric  car  line.  During  a  few  summers,  around  1887,  steamers 
made  daily  stops  at  York  Harbor  and  York  Beach  on  a  scheduled 
run  which  also  included  calls  at  Newburyport,  New  Castle,  and 
Portsmouth. 

The  two  rivers  in  York,  with  their  harbors  for  the  loading 
of  vessels,  lost  their  prominence  as  “York's  front  doors”  and  were 
superseded  in  importance  by  vistas  of  rocky  headlands  and  sandy 
beaches.  York  now  faced  the  open  ocean.  Land  by  the  seashore, 
which  if  employed  at  all,  had  been  barren,  rocky  pasture,  was 
now  prized  for  house  lots,  provided  they  afforded  a  distant  view 
or  maybe  a  juniper  bush. 
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Lower  Town,  renamed  York  Harbor,  was  for  a  time  spoken 
of  as  the  third  most  popular  “watering  place”  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  yielding  precedence  only  to  Newport  and  Bar  Harbor. 
After  the  era  of  shipping  this  neighborhood  had  been  looked 
down  upon  by  the  rest  of  York  as  a  settlement  of  fishermens 
shacks. 

That  early  period  of  the  Summer  Invasion  was  filled  with 
happy  days,  when  the  year-round  dwellers  singled  out  certain 
“summer  people”  as  intimate  friends  worthy  of  special  favors, 
and  the  visitors,  for  their  part,  chose  certain  families  or  special 
boys  or  girls  and  subsidized  them  with  gifts  ranging  up  to  the 
point  of  establishing  them  in  business  or  financing  college  educa¬ 
tions.  Every  family  in  service  and  every  farmer  or  merchant  who 
delivered  his  stock  in  trade  to  special  back  doors  spoke  of  his 
cottage  owners  as  “my  people”,  and  each  took  pride  in  a  sort  of 
social  recognition  among  his  fellow  townsmen  in  accordance  with 
the  wealth  or  social  position  of  his  special  customers.  Certain 
favored  personages,  such  as  the  real  estate  agent  who  rented  large 
cottages,  or  the  livery  man  who  might  be  the  first  to  be  asked 
where  to  trade  or  whom  to  hire,  were  in  a  position  to  extort,  as 
commissions,  food  and  services  in  return  for  steering  jobs  or 
trade  into  certain  channels. 

Hotel  proprietors  built  up  their  clientele  of  those  who  came 
back,  summer  after  summer,  to  renew  their  association  with  fa¬ 
miliar  surroundings  and  their  friendships  with  other  guests  whose 
company  they  enjoyed.  There  grew  up  a  sort  of  loyalty  to  the 
hotel  which  made  its  operation  pleasurable  as  well  as  profitable. 
Entertaining  the  guests  was  a  minor  problem,  for  most  of  them 
were  well  acquainted  and  easily  absorbed  the  few  strangers  each 
year  who  readily  followed  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  place. 
The  guests,  almost  in  a  body,  bathed  at  the  same  hour,  hiked  in 
the  same  parties,  planned  the  same  outings,  played  tennis  to¬ 
gether,  and  danced  with  each  other  at  the  hotels.  One  of  the 
favorite  excursions  was  to  ride  by  “buckboard” — a  long  wagon 
with  four  seats,  covered  by  a  hard  top  fringed  with  a  border  of 
tassels — across  Long  Sands  and  on  to  Cape  Neddick,  over  the 
Mountain  Road  and  along  the  Chase’s  Pond  Road,  which  was 
then  arched  cavernlike  by  the  branches  of  sweet-smelling  firs,  to 
York  Corner  and  so  through  the  Village.  William  Dean  Howells 
was  one  of  those  who  expressed  his  enjoyment  of  the  ride  on  the 
trolley  cars  across  Brave  Boat  Harbor  and  the  marshes.  The  young 
men,  though  in  that  day  traditionally  outnumbered  by  the  other 
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sex,  would  band  themselves  in  athletic  teams  to  test  the  prowess 
of  teams  from  other  hotels,  and  at  times  the  rivalry  among  the 
cheering  sections  was  as  keen  as  that  upon  the  playing  field. 

During  the  daytime  periods  of  porch  sitting  the  fortune 
tellers,  the  basket  makers,  and  the  sellers  of  sweet  grass  and  of 
bouquets  of  sweet  peas  had  their  innings.  Indians  from  Orono 
spent  their  summers  at  York  Beach  and  almost  daily  made  their 
rounds  of  the  hotel  piazzas,  and  once  or  twice  a  summer  York 
citizens  from  the  Mount  Agamenticus  region  would  arrive  in  a 
cavalcade  to  sell  their  kind  of  basket,  which  was  larger  and 
sturdier  than  the  sewing  or  table  basket  of  the  Indians.  The 
“basket  making”  Moultons,  Ramsdells,  Welches,  Lewises,  or 
Fitzgeralds  would  find  ready  sale  for  their  wares  among  the  year- 
round  dwellers  as  well  as  among  the  summer  guests.  At  least  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week,  itinerant  performers  would  be  granted 
free  permission  to  put  on  their  acts  and  afterwards  to  pass  the  hat. 
Most  of  them  were  magicians  with  card  tricks  and  feats  of  dex¬ 
terity,  some  “recited”,  and  the  few  who  sang  or  played  musical 
instruments  often  found  the  talent  in  the  audience  superior  to 
their  own.  Most  of  these  strolling  players  would  rank  as  amateurs, 
for  their  object  usually  was  to  finance  summer  tours  or  to  earn 
money  for  college  educations. 

The  coming  of  summer  afforded  employment  for  the 
young  women  and  men  of  York  families;  the  women  as  waitresses 
and  maids  in  hotels,  as  clerks  in  stores,  as  servants  in  summer 
homes;  the  men  as  hostlers  and  delivery  boys,  as  porters  in  hotels, 
as  coachmen  for  visiting  families. 

The  keeping  of  horses,  both  saddle  and  driving,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  service  the  daily  requirements  for  living  and  to  provide 
sport  for  the  pleasure  seekers.  Every  hotel  and  every  store  main¬ 
tained  at  least  one  horse  and  vehicle,  and  there  were  livery  stables 
where  the  summer  visitors  could  hire  carriages  and  saddle  horses. 
When  the  summer  season  came  to  an  end  at  Labor  Day,  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  horses  for  the  coming  winter  presented  a  problem 
that  was  met  in  one  of  many  ways,  varying  from  the  outright  sale 
down  to  boarding  them  out  for  the  winter.  The  care  or  ownership 
of  a  horse  for  the  winter  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  young  bloods. 
Some  of  them  saved  cash  from  their  summer  earnings  and  bought 
their  horses;  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  a  good  provider  and 
“handy”  with  a  horse  might  make  a  deal  to  buy  his  horse  for  ten 
dollars  with  the  understanding  that  the  seller  would  refund  the 
ten  dollars  and  take  back  his  horse  in  the  spring;  a  very  good  man 
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might  be  entreated  to  take  a  horse  for  the  winter  and  might  receive 
some  cash  for  board;  a  few  would  not  be  entrusted  with  a  horse 
on  any  terms.  Many  were  the  sprints  that  took  place  on  the  high¬ 
ways  when  the  gay  blades  met  on  the  road  to  Portsmouth  on  frosty 
winter  nights! 

During  the  season,  on  hot  summer  nights,  the  main  street 
in  the  Village  and  on  down  to  the  harbor  would  be  lined  with 
young  men  looking  for  excitement,  and  the  young  women  would 
stroll  by  and  each  would  find  herself  a  beau.  Sometimes  they 
would  board  a  streetcar  between  the  Village  and  the  Beach,  per¬ 
haps  just  for  the  ride  and  a  cool  breeze,  perhaps  to  see  if  another 
section  showed  more  life  than  theirs. 

There  was  no  servant  problem  in  those  days.  Indeed  some 
cottages  were  built  with  nearly  as  many  rooms  for  servants  as  for 
guests.  Often  part  of  the  expedition  from  home  to  the  summer 
cottage  was  a  visit  to  the  immigration  station  at  Ellis  Island  in 
New  York  or  at  Castle  Island  in  Boston  to  hire  a  staff  of  help  right 
off  the  incoming  liners  from  the  British  Isles.  Many  a  girl  found 
herself  a  York  husband  before  a  season  was  over. 

During  the  fall  or  the  winter,  sooner  or  later,  many  York 
families  would  open  charge  accounts  with  the  local  merchants 
with  the  understanding  that  the  first  expenditure  of  the  next 
season’s  earnings  would  pay  off  the  winter’s  accumulation  of  debt. 
Often  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  borrow  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  order  to  restock  their  stores  for  the 
summer  because  the  collections  from  the  townspeople  did  not 
come  in  at  the  appropriate  time  to  allow  the  storekeeper  to  get 
his  “two  per  cent  for  cash”  allowance  on  his  purchases. 

Farmers,  ice  dealers,  coal  and  wood  sellers,  and  others  who 
employed  seasonal  labor  would  take  up  their  indebtedness  by 
labor  in  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  ice  ponds,  or  wherever  there 
was  out-of-vacation-season  employment,  and  the  tie  thus  bound 
between  debtors  and  creditors  sometimes  resembled  the  relation 
between  a  feudal  lord  and  his  vassals  in  olden  days  in  England. 
A  new  merchant  would  find  it  a  most  formidable  barrier  of 
competition. 

But  after  the  end  of  World  War  I  chain  stores  were  opened, 
and  some  townspeople,  forgetting  their  fealty  to  the  local  mer¬ 
chants,  spent  their  first  spring  earnings  on  the  wares  that  were 
offered  cheap  for  cash.  This  was  a  new  form  of  competition  which 
called  for  drastic  reprisal  and  the  first  step  taken  was  to  abolish 
the  well-established  custom  of  long-term  credit. 
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It  was  the  automobile  which  brought  about  a  new  era  in 
summer  vacations,  particularly  when  Henry  Ford  marketed  his 
Model  T  for  considerably  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.  This  was 
an  event  which  revolutionized  the  life  of  everyone  in  the  largest 
cities  and  the  smallest  hamlets.  At  last  the  city  dweller  could  seek 
out  the  country  places  that  had  seemed  inaccessible,  and  the 
isolated  countryman  found  it  within  his  means  to  see  for  himself 
how  others  lived.  At  last  the  toilers  on  the  Outer  Commons  up  on 
Clay  Hill  and  Mount  Agamenticus  were  emancipated. 

Such  a  popular  desire  to  travel  called  for  improved  roads, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  a  concerted  enterprise 
of  road  construction  developed  which  outstripped  all  former  proj¬ 
ects.  “Hard  roads” — roads  topped  with  concrete  or  a  tar  composi¬ 
tion — were  built;  new  roads  were  laid  out  and  old  roads  were 
straightened  and  grades  made  less  steep. 

To  those  who  had  made  a  business  of  supplying  the  wants 
and  needs  of  “the  summer  people”,  the  automobile  was  a  mixed 
blessing.  Vacationists  came  to  be  known  as  “automobile  tourists”, 
for  as  the  newer  name  denotes,  they  no  longer  came  for  extended 
stays  but  toured  about,  ever  eager  to  see  what  lay  over  the  next 
hill.  Gone  was  all  feeling  of  loyalty  for  one  resort  or  one  hotel; 
gone  was  the  proprietor’s  complacency  and  his  faith  that  his  old 
clientele  would,  without  special  effort  on  his  part,  fill  his  hotel 
and  his  purse.  Others  saw  profit  in  catering  to  the  hordes  that 
filled  the  roads  bumper-to-bumper,  and  they  specialized  in  one  or 
another  of  the  many  trades  or  services  which  in  former  years  had 
made  up  the  business  of  a  few.  New  styles  in  living  quarters  were 
conceived,  until  there  were  competitors  ranging  from  those  who 
offered  a  bare  plot  of  land  as  space  where  a  tent  might  be  erected 
to  those  who  offered  colonies  of  multi-roomed  cottages.  Year  by 
year  the  business  has  grown — in  its  first  twenty-five  years  or  less 
“the  tourist  business”  achieved  high  rank  among  the  nation’s  most 
profitable  “industries”.  Keen  competition  made  obsolete  the  rough 
construction  and  the  use  of  discarded  furniture  which  had  been 
acceptable  in  earlier  days. 

Even  the  steam  trains  and  the  electric  cars  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  outmoded.  Emergencies  caused  by  floods  and  deep 
snows  had  been  solved  by  the  steam  trains  and  their  friendly 
crews,  and  the  electric  cars  had  carried  many  a  York  citizen  to 
the  outside  world  when  streets  were  blocked  with  snow,  and  like 
the  postman,  had  carried  the  mail  in  spite  of  all  discouragements. 
The  lines  depended  upon  the  chances  for  profit  afforded  by  the 
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needs  of  the  summer  people  in  order  to  endure  the  hardships 
and  the  slackening  of  business  in  the  off-season  months.  But  the 
private  automobile  and  the  taxi  lured  business  away  from  the  cars 
on  rails  at  the  time  when  these  faithful  servants  needed  a  sus¬ 
taining  harvest. 

The  final  blow  to  the  electric  line  was  administered  by 
one  seasons  operation  of  what  was  popularly  called  the  Jitney. 
Our  five-cent  coin  was  for  a  while  called  a  jitney,  and  any  trans¬ 
portation  line  which  operated  on  a  five-cent  fare  was  distinguished 
by  this  new  name,  which  soon  disappeared  from  our  slang  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  fare  on  the  York  line  was  five  cents  from 
York  Beach  through  York  Harbor  to  York  Village,  hence  it  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Jitney.  There  were  two  vehicles  or  trains  in 
operation,  each  composed  of  a  car  (which,  like  a  locomotive, 
furnished  the  propulsion)  fitted  out  like  its  trailers,  which  were 
two  rubber- tired  surreys  with  fringes  on  top.  From  early  morning 
to  about  eleven  at  night,  they  shuttled  without  schedule  and  with¬ 
out  pause  from  the  Square  at  York  Beach,  across  Long  Sands, 
through  the  Harbor,  to  the  Town  Hall  at  York  Village;  then 
turned  around  and  reversed  the  route  back  to  York  Beach,  stopping 
only  to  take  on  or  discharge  passengers.  Such  competition  hastened 
the  electric  car  line  to  a  premature  death,  and  as  the  following 
winter  was  especially  severe,  the  end  was  sudden,  though  not 
entirely  unexpected. 

As  inventive  minds  are  continually  at  work,  novel  accom¬ 
modations  and  styles  in  entertainment  are  offered  every  season 
so  that  no  proprietor  can  foresee  from  year  to  year  what  changes 
he  must  accept  in  order  to  hold  his  share  of  the  trade.  The  two 
World  Wars  have  served  to  accelerate  the  inventions  and  to  make 
the  traveling  public  more  unstable  and  restless. 

Wider  travel  has  accelerated  the  exchange  of  opinions  and 
customs,  until  with  the  invention  of  the  radio,  by  which  news  may 
in  the  same  moment  be  heard  at  Bald  Head  Cliff  as  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  or  at  Clay  Hill  as  quickly  as  in  California,  towns  have  be¬ 
come  standardized  throughout  the  nation,  and  one  community 
now  has  little  individuality  to  distinguish  it  from  another. 

Thus  the  little  town  of  York  in  southern  Maine  has  been 
fashioned  in  the  American  mold  after  having  played  a  unique 
part  in  the  civil  war  between  an  English  king  and  his  parliament. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  abandoned  site  of  an  earlier  civilization, 
and  it  was  favored  by  a  king  to  become  the  capital  city  of  a  new 
world.  Events  in  the  history  of  another  continent  shaped  its  future. 
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For  a  hundred  years,  it  was  the  capital  of  all  that  was  Maine.  For 
eighty-five  years,  its  inhabitants  endured  constant  threat  of  inva¬ 
sion.  After  a  decade  of  peace  and  prosperity  new  wars  arose  in 
close  succession  to  impoverish  the  people  and  to  transplant  their 
industries  to  communities  more  favorably  situated.  New  inven¬ 
tions  and  improvements  in  manufacturing  processes  threatened 
to  complete  the  extinction  of  the  town.  The  coming  of  summer 
visitors  inaugurated  a  new  industry  which  brought  a  new  pros¬ 
perity  and  pointed  York  in  the  direction  of  its  proper  destiny. 
Inventions  in  transportation  and  communication  and  two  world 
wars  have  made  York  one  with  the  other  communities  in  America, 
all  facing  a  common  future  and  striving  for  a  common  goal  of 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 
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It  can  do  posterity  no  harm  to  he 
reminded  that  there  were  good  men , 
though  it  may  he  irksome  to  imitate 
them. 

From  Dr.  Caleb  H.  Snow: 

History  of  Boston  (1825) 

EDWARD  RISHWORTH 

From  the  time  when  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
usurped  the  government  of  Maine  and  changed  the  City  of  Gorge- 
ana  to  the  Town  of  York,  and  all  through  the  difficult  days  when 
the  control  of  Maine  was  being  disputed  by  the  king,  by  the  heirs 
of  Gorges  and  Mason,  and  by  the  Bay  Colony,  and  during  King 
Philips  War,  the  Province  of  Maine,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col¬ 
ony,  and  indeed,  the  ruling  powers  in  England,  were  obliged  to 
rely  upon  the  services  of  the  man  who  was  the  recorder  of  both 
the  Town  and  the  County  of  York  (which  then  included  all  that 
was  Maine)  to  order  the  affairs  of  Maine.  That  this  condition 
existed  for  thirty-five  years  was  due  to  the  skill  and  the  tact  of 
Edward  Rishworth,  who  held  that  position  for  almost  all  of  those 
years  until  his  strength  failed  when  he  was  nearly  seventy.  His 
predecessors  had  been  limited  to  the  duties  of  keeping  the  records, 
but  his  ability  having  been  recognized  and  appreciated,  Edward 
Rishworth  raised  his  office  to  a  rank  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  the  deputy-president.  Though  he  made  many  enemies, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  and  though  on  occasion  another  was 
appointed  to  his  position,  his  successor  was  soon  obliged  to  have 
him  take  back  the  duties,  and  finally  the  office.  His  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  Maine  affairs  and  his  skill  in  clarifying  and  phrasing 
legal  documents  was  such  that  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  coun¬ 
selor  for  governing  boards,  to  preside  as  magistrate  in  the  courts, 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  selectmen  for  the  town,  to  be  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  General  Court,  and  in  recognition  of  his  executive 
ability,  to  serve  on  committees  instructed  to  see  that  projects  were 
completed.  As  his  regular  duties  as  county  and  town  recorder 
included  keeping  the  records,  recording  deeds,  wills,  and  business 
transactions,  publicizing  court  orders,  and  on  certain  occasions, 
collecting  taxes  and  circulating  petitions,  he  must  have  been 
known  to  every  man  in  the  Province. 

Edward  Rishworth  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
about  1618,  son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rishworth,  an  Oxford 
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graduate.  His  mother  was  Hester  Hutchinson,  of  that  family 
which  built  up  extensive  trade  in  New  England  products — 
principally  lumber,  livestock,  and  food — in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  England.  In  Rishworth’s  time,  the  Hutchinsons  owned  extensive 
holdings  in  timberland  in  the  Piscataqua  River  area,  and  many 
acres  of  farmland  in  Narragansett  Valley  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
1639  Rishworth  came  to  New  England  to  live  in  the  new  settle¬ 
ment  of  Exeter  founded  by  his  uncle,  the  Reverend  John  Wheel¬ 
wright,  whose  daughter  Susanna  he  had  married,  and  promptly 
he  was  elected  recorder  for  the  town.  Alliance  with  Reverend 
John  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  banished  from  Massachusetts 
because  he  had  expressed  disagreement  with  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  Puritans  in  his  sermons,  automatically  placed  Rishworth  in 
disfavor  with  the  General  Court.  The  expelled  minister  had 
bought  land  of  the  Indians  in  1638  when  the  New  Hampshire 
colony  was  independent,  but  after  the  colony  was  annexed  to 
Massachusetts,  the  Wheelwright  congregation  was  again  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  persecution  of  the  Bay  Colony.  In  1641,  Rish¬ 
worth  was  living  in  Maine  as  one  of  Wheelwright’s  followers, 
where  they  founded  the  town  of  Wells  under  a  grant  from  Gorges. 
When  Basil  Parker,  the  recorder  of  the  Province,  died  in  1651, 
Rishworth  accepted  an  offer  to  be  his  successor  and  became  a 
citizen  of  the  city  of  Gorgeana. 

Hardly  had  Rishworth  moved  to  Gorgeana  before  he  under¬ 
took  to  further  a  project  to  create  milling  facilities  there.  The  first 
tidal  mill  in  America,  on  Old  Mill  Creek,  had  been  abandoned 
for  want  of  repairs,  and  there  was  no  corn  mill.  While  still  a 
citizen  of  Wells,  he  had  been  granted,  by  the  Province  Court, 
milling  privileges  on  Cape  Neddick  River,  but  after  moving  to 
Gorgeana,  he  postponed  the  development  of  his  grant  till  some 
years  later.  In  June  1652,  still  under  the  laws  of  the  independent 
Province  of  Maine,  Governor  Edward  Godfrey  contracted  with 
William  Ellingham  and  Hugh  Gale  for  the  erection  and  operation 
of  one  or  more  mills  on  New  Mill  Creek,  across  York  River  from 
Old  Mill  Creek,  and  Edward  Rishworth  appears  to  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  completion  of  the  contract  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  interests  of  the  Province.  By  1653  there  were  two  sawmills 
and  a  gristmill  on  that  stream.  Boston  men  connected  with  the 
Hutchinson  interests  soon  bought  out  Ellingham  and  Gale,  and 
Rishworth  owned  shares  and  became  the  local  agent  for  the 
business. 
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Soon  after  Godfrey  left  York  for  England  in  1655  the 
General  Court,  wishing  to  have  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  express 
their  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  being  governed 
by  Massachusetts,  ordered  Rishworth  to  circulate  petitions  to  that 
effect.  Since,  under  Godfrey,  he  was  supposed  to  favor  Gorges, 
such  a  task  naturally  brought  him  disfavor  among  his  fellow 
citizens,  but  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  With  every  change 
in  political  control  during  the  remainder  of  his  active  life,  his 
duties  made  him  new  enemies.  In  the  histories  he  has  been 
labeled  a  “trimmer”  who  pledged  allegiance  to  whatever  side  was 
currently  in  power  just  to  protect  his  job  as  a  scribe.  In  1660  he 
made  new  enemies,  as  his  position  was  reversed  when  even  the 
General  Court  submitted  to  the  king  on  the  occasion  of  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  power. 

Always  active  as  agent  for  the  Hutchinson  interests,  Rish¬ 
worth  induced  Henry  Sayward,  the  most  popular  builder  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  come  to  York  in  1658  and  set  up  mills. 

For  the  next  six  years  the  Gorges  heirs  pressed  their  claims 
before  the  courts  in  England  and  among  the  citizens  in  York,  and 
endeavored,  with  growing  success,  to  set  up  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  according  to  the  powers  which  had  been  given  to  the  elder 
Gorges  by  King  Charles  I  before  the  Civil  War  in  England  broke 
out  many  years  earlier.  Peter  Weare  was  the  most  outspoken  pro¬ 
ponent  for  the  Massachusetts  cause,  making  violent  charges  and 
circulating  petitions;  and  in  so  doing  became  a  bitter  rival  to 
Rishworth.  On  at  least  one  occasion,  Rishworth,  as  magistrate, 
had  Weare  thrown  into  the  gaol  on  the  charge  of  sedition.  The 
Province  of  Maine  was  therefore  governed  by  a  choice  of  two 
separate  sets  of  laws,  and  subject  to  taxation  by  both.  Citizens  in 
choosing  to  abide  by  one  code  thus  became  unruly  lawbreakers 
under  the  other. 

Edward  Rishworth,  his  first  allegiance  having  been  to  the 
Gorges  interests,  sided  with  the  kings  commissioners  when  they 
were  sent  over  to  New  England  in  1664,  and  was  appointed  by 
them  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  well  as  recorder.  Hearing  that 
Massachusetts  justices  were  to  hold  quarterly  sessions  in  York, 
the  commissioners  in  1665  were  on  hand  with  troops  to  greet 
them.  The  justices,  with  their  military  escort,  took  a  good  look  at 
the  kings  forces  and  went  back  to  Boston  without  holding  court. 
In  1667  York  was  in  need  of  a  new  church  and  courthouse,  and 
Edward  Rishworth  was  voted  to  serve  with  the  selectmen  as  a 
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committee  to  contract  with  Henry  Sayward  to  build  a  new  church 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek  known  thereafter  as  Meeting  House 
Creek.  By  this  time  Sayward  had  a  mill  or  mills  on  Cape  Neddick 
River,  by  right  of  the  grant  given  to  Rishworth  in  1651,  besides 
his  two  sawmills  and  a  gristmill  on  New  Mill  Creek.  Rishworth 
probably  owned  shares  in  all  of  these  enterprises. 

In  1668  the  General  Court  sent  magistrates  to  hold  court 
and  to  set  up  its  choice  of  officials  to  carry  out  Massachusetts  laws 
as  the  true  and  only  government  for  Maine,  and  this  time  a  troop 
of  horsemen  came  with  them  to  oppose  any  opposition.  There 
being  no  force  of  arms  representing  the  royal  commissioners  on 
hand,  the  Massachusetts  delegation  was  unopposed.  Edward  Rish¬ 
worth  was  on  the  wrong  side  again.  A  new  election  of  town  officials 
was  held  and  the  voters  chose  Edward  Rishworth  for  recorder, 
but  the  General  Court  refused  to  let  him  serve.  Peter  Weare 
received  the  office  instead,  but  soon  Rishworth,  as  his  deputy, 
was  again  doing  the  work. 

Again  in  1670,  when  the  town  elected  Rishworth  to  be 
its  representative  in  the  General  Court,  that  body  refused  to  seat 
him  until  he  wrote  an  apology  to  the  Court,  admitting  that  he  had 
done  wrong  by  serving  the  commissioners  in  years  past,  and  saying 
that  he  would  not  do  such  a  thing  again  since  he  was  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  proper  allegiance  was  to  the  General  Court.  He 
was  re-elected  to  that  office  annually  for  thirteen  years. 

King  Philips  War  broke  out  in  1675,  and  with  Abraham 
Preble,  son  of  his  old  friend  Abraham,  Rishworth  wrote  a  solemn 
letter  to  the  General  Court  warning  that  body  never  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  strength  of  Indian  attack  in  Maine.  Had  the  Court 
heeded  that  advice  there  would  have  been  less  blood  shed  in  this 
and  succeeding  Indian  wars. 

Massachusetts,  in  1677,  having  bought  the  title  held  by 
the  heirs  of  Gorges,  appointed  Thomas  Danforth  to  be  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Province.  Rarely  coming  to  York,  Danforth  left  the 
executive  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  deputy  president,  Major 
John  Davis,  York’s  first  merchant,  whose  home  and  warehouse 
were  located  at  the  Market  Place.  Edward  Rishworth  was  ap¬ 
pointed  recorder,  as  usual,  and  also  one  of  the  trustees  instructed 
to  collect  such  rents  as  were  prescribed  in  the  leases  given  under 
the  powers  formerly  given  in  the  Gorges  patent.  The  trustees  were 
also  justices  of  a  supreme  court.  Again  Rishworth  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  make  enemies. 
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From  this  time  on,  Rish worth’s  financial  affairs  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  By  now  the  growing  hostility  he  met  with  in  the 
conduct  of  his  political  duties  became  a  burden,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  services  as  agent  for  the  Hutchinson  interests,  in 
the  Piscataqua  Valley  as  well  as  in  York,  demanded  increasing 
attention.  At  some  time  around  1677,  his  wife  died  and  he  may 
have  lost  enthusiasm.  By  1679  there  were  mortgages  on  much  of 
his  real  estate  held  in  the  names  of  individual  members  of  the 
Hutchinson  family.  In  1682  he  deeded  his  property,  subject  to 
payment  of  his  indebtedness  and  to  care  and  support  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  to  John  Sayward,  who  had  married  his  only  child, 
Mary. 

In  1683  he  signed  documents  as  Secretary  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  was  still  holding  court 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  During  the  next  few  years  his  signature 
appeared  less  frequently. 

He  apparently  died  in  1689,  when  he  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  for  in  that  year  an  inventory  of  his  estate  was  re¬ 
corded.  He  was  fortunate  to  die  in  peaceful  times  before  the 
terrible  Massacre  of  1692  when  his  daughter  and  two  of  his 
grandchildren  were  marched  as  prisoners  to  Canada,  and  his 
house  burned.  His  end  would  certainly  have  been  violent  on 
that  day. 

His  descendants — Jordans,  Saywards,  and  Plaisteds — and 
connections — Wheelwrights  and  Hutchinsons — may  all  take 
pride  in  claiming  kinship. 


What  can  he  more  pleasing  to  a 
generous  nature  than  to  he  exer¬ 
cised  in  doing  public  good?  .  .  . 
What  monument  so  durable  as 
erecting  of  houses  villages  and 
towns  ? 

—  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
Brief  Narration  (London:  1658) 

REVEREND  SAMUEL  MOODY  (1676-  1747 ) 

Reverend  Samuel  Moody  is  indeed  aptly  called  “Fa¬ 
ther”,  for  he  dominated  the  town  of  York  to  which  he  devoted 
his  entire  career.  It  may  be  that  from  boyhood  he  had  been  in¬ 
terested  in  York,  and  that  upon  completion  of  his  studies  at  Har¬ 
vard,  he  had  sought  to  be  assigned  here.  During  all  his  boyhood 
years  he  must  have  heard  tales  of  Agamenticus  in  its  earliest  years 
from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Bradbury,  related  by 
marriage  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  the  first  resident  of  the 
Gorges  manor  on  the  banks  of  York  River  from  1634  to  1636  as 
custodian  of  the  promoter’s  personal  affairs  in  Agamenticus. 

Samuel  Moody  was  born  January  4,  1676,  in  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  son  of  Caleb  and  Judith  (Bradbury)  Moody,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1697.  In  1698  he  re¬ 
ceived  temporary  assignment  as  chaplain  to  the  Preble  garrison  in 
York.  Soldiers  paraded  in  the  field  northward  of  the  town  hall,  and 
war  gardens  were  tended  on  the  so-called  Scituate  Field  and  on 
part  of  what  is  now  a  cemetery.  During  his  first  season  as  chaplain 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  of  York  and 
made  that  position  his  lifework. 

In  1698  York  was,  like  Wells  and  Kittery,  a  frontier  town, 
so  recognized  and  supported  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  a  buffer  to  face  direct  attack  by  Indians  from  the  north. 
Until  1703  a  state  of  truce  existed,  but  there  was  always  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  attack  by  roving  bands.  Owners  of  outlying  farms 
worked  on  them  by  day  but  sought  by  night  the  shelter  of  the 
nearest  garrison  where  their  families  lived  in  the  space  allotted 
to  them.  Soldiers,  detailed  to  York  from  other  towns,  were  also  on 
duty  at  these  garrisons,  as  many  as  conditions  appeared  to  warrant 
or  as  the  quarters  could  accommodate.  There  was  little  chance 
for  privacy  or  for  the  proper  rearing  of  children  or  for  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  well-ordered  family  life.  Wolves  ranged  the  forest 
within  sight  of  town.  Money  was  hardly  obtainable,  and  products 
for  barter  above  the  common  needs  were  to  be  gathered  only  by 
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great  sacrifice.  This  was  the  prospect  which  Samuel  Moody  ac¬ 
cepted  and  lived  with  during  much  of  his  pastorate.  Furthermore 
he  refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement  for  a  fixed  salary,  but  left 
the  provision  of  his  maintenance  to  the  Lord  and  the  bounty  of 
the  people,  making  it  clear  that  he  intended  to  share  all  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  his  flock. 

Samuel  Moody  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  began 
his  service  in  York  in  1698 — a  few  years  older  than  the  boys  who 
were  to  grow  old  with  him,  and  as  leaders  in  their  fields,  to  share 
with  him  the  forming  of  the  pattern  of  life  in  York  for  several 
decades  to  come. 

He  had  been  in  York  only  a  few  months  when  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1698,  the  town  “Voted  that  there  is  a  whous  to  bee  built 
forthwith  for  the  yous  of  the  Ministry  upon  the  Townes  Land,  the 
Demensions  as  faloeth:  Twenty  Eight  Fout  in  Length  and  twenty 
fout  wied  with  a  Lentoe  att  on  end  twelve  fout  wide :  the  whous 
to  be  two  Story  high  with  three  fire  pleses”. 

In  another  official  document  written  in  1702  this  “whous” 
is  referred  to  as  a  completed  structure;  it  still  stands  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  “the  town  way  to  the  Meeting  House  Crick”. 

Throughout  Mr.  Moody’s  career  the  town  kept  the  verbal 
agreement  to  provide  for  him,  but  on  several  occasions,  beginning 
in  1700  and  during  the  years  when  the  town  was  besieged  and 
impoverished,  York  received  aid  from  the  General  Court  on  ap¬ 
peals  for  financial  assistance  for  the  support  of  the  minister. 

Two  of  these  petitions  are  worthy  of  quotation,  at  least  in 
part,  for  they  add,  first  hand,  to  a  description  of  the  times: 

June  9,  1702: 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Abraham  Preble,  Representa¬ 
tive  for  York  Sheweth  that  Whereas  the  said  town  of  York 
have  of  Late  been  under  very  Grate  disadvantages  by  reason 
of  the  Losses  sustained  by  the  War:  and  families  dispersed 
and  Broken  up :  sum  of  which  altho  returned  unto  us  are  not 
Able  to  sustaine  any  publick  charges :  because  of  the  Charges 
and  disbursements  about  their  one  settlement :  haveing  much 
to  doe  and  but  Little  to  doe  withall;  haveing  also  bin  Lately 
att  Considerable  Exspencs;  In  building  for  the  Conveniency 
and  accommodation  of  the  Minestry:  and  in  Maintaining  a 
scool  for  the  Instruction  of  our  youth;  which  Wee  Look  up¬ 
on  as  highly  Needfull  and  beneficiall  and  are  still  Willing 
to  Give  all  due  Encorragment  thereunto  we  Can :  and  have¬ 
ing  had  Greate  Reson  to  think  Well  and  Worthely  of  What 
the  Honble  Coret  hath  done  for  us  in  our  Low  Estate  for  the 
seporte  of  the  minestry  a  mong  us,  Which  we  Most  Grate- 
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fully  Accept  and  acknowledg;  are  therefore  Incoraged  here¬ 
from  to  Sollicitt  once  More  that  your  Honrs  will  please  to 
Give  us  help  by  Granting  some  further  Encorragement  this 
year  unto  the  Revd  Mr  Samuell  Moody  whome  God  hath 
hitherto  Made  a  blessing  unto  us;  Hopeing  that  if  God  will 
bless  the  land  with  peace :  and  this  Honrd  Corte  and  assembly 
shall  please  to  assist  us  this  yeare  we  shall  be  able  hereafter 
to  Carry  on  and  Support  the  Minestry  among  our  selves.  .  .  . 

And  again  in  1704: 

To  His  Exc.  Joseph  Dudley,  Capt.  Gen.  and  Gov-in- 
Chief  of  Her  Majesties  Forces  in  the  Province  of  the  Mass. 
Bay  in  New  England  and  the  Hon.  the  Council  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  her  Maj  in  sd  Province  in  Gen.  Court  assembled 
June  7,  1704 

The  Humble  Petition  of  Lewis  Bane,  Rep.  of  the 
Town  of  York,  in  behalfe  of  sd  Town. 

Humbly  Showeth 

That  the  sd  Town  are  Blessed  with  a  very  worthy 
minister  the  Rev  Mr.  Samuel  Moodey  whome  in  the  time 
of  Peace  the  Inhabitants  of  the  sd  Town  with  Difficulty  but 
with  Cheerfulnesse  supported:  but  are  now  reduced  to  such 
Poverty  by  the  Calamity  of  the  War  that  they  are  not  capable 
to  yield  him  a  competent  Maintainance  And  the  Sd  Mr  SLam- 
uel  Moodey  served  her  Maj.  as  chaplain  to  the  forces  that 
marched  the  last  Winter  to  Pegwacket.  And  constantly  Serves 
as  chaplain  to  the  forces  Posted  in  the  Sd  Town.  .  .  .  Your 
Petitioner  therefore  Humbly  prais  your  Ex.  and  Hon.  to  take 
the  Premises  into  Consideration  and  Grant  such  Allowance 
toward  the  Support  of  the  Rev  Mr  Moodey  aforesaid  as  in 
your  wisdom  shall  be  thought  proper.  .  .  . 

In  1702  Queen  Anne’s  War  was  declared,  and  in  1703, 
the  French  in  Canada  incited  Indians  to  prey  upon  the  English 
in  Maine.  For  the  next  decade  York  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  all 
persons  were  required  by  law  to  live  in  garrisons,  and  all  the 
men  were  ordered  to  carry  their  guns  ‘when  they  go  to  publick 
worship  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or  other  times,  and  also  when  they 
go  abroad  to  work”  or  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 

For  at  least  the  first  ten  years  of  his  pastorate  Father  Moody 
had  few  neighbors  living  close  by.  Only  the  Preble  garrison  on 
Scituate  Men’s  Row  and  Harmon’s  garrison  to  the  southward 
across  Meeting  House  Creek  had  escaped  destruction  in  the 
Massacre  in  1692,  and  only  the  Banks  and  the  Curtis  houses  had 
been  rebuilt.  In  Governor  Joseph  Dudley’s  survey  of  all  the  garri¬ 
sons  available  in  1711  the  minister’s  house  was  listed  as  being 
suitable  for  the  care  of  three  families  or  fifteen  “souls”,  including 
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two  soldiers.  In  1708  the  town  voted  ten  pounds  to  build  a  study 
for  the  minister,  near  the  garrison  (Preble’s)  so  that  he  might 
write  his  sermons  in  a  little  more  quiet  and  privacy. 

Yet  he  found  time  for  affairs  other  than  his  pastoral  duties 
during  those  dangerous  days.  In  the  diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall 
of  Boston  are  references  to  several  visits  which  Cousin  Moody 
made  to  his  home,  apparently  traveling  by  sea.  In  1704  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  hanging  of  Captain  John  Quelch  and  six  of  his  pirate 
crew  on  the  Boston  side  of  Charles  River.  In  his  letter  book,  the 
judge  shows  that  Mr.  Moody  was  still  serving  as  a  chaplain  in 
1707,  for  he  wrote: 

Shipped  of  the  Brigantine  Lark,  Captain  Samuel 
Long,  a  Small  Box  marked  S.S.2  with  ink  qt.  14  pounds  of 
Sugar  in  a  linen  Bagg;  six  pounds  of  Rice  and  Two  pounds 
Chockalett  in  another  linen  Bagg;  a  little  Cinnamon;  a  Doz. 
of  Bisket;  Doz  of  Ginger  Bread.  Tin  Pot.  Knife,  Old  shirt, 
wooden  Dish:  To  be  delivered  to  the  Rever.  Mr  Samuel 
Moody  Chaplain  to  Her  Maj.  Forces  Eastward  and  to  Cousin 
Samuel  Sewall.  In  my  Letter  I  enclosed  a  News-Letter,  two 
copies  of  Mr.  Bayley’s  Verses,  Babylon  is  Fallen.  Referd 
him  to  the  comon  Stock  for  Mr.  William’s  Sermon;  a  Hun¬ 
dred  of  them  being  sent  to  the  Army  at  my  Motion. 

In  his  entries  during  1712,  Judge  Sewall  shows  his  pleas¬ 
ure  in  receiving  Cousin  Moody  and  his  wife  in  his  Boston  home 
on  several  occasions. 

Friends  and  relatives  also  visited  Mr.  Moody  in  York,  and 
as  the  years  went  by  some  of  them  came  to  York  to  live,  one 
brother-in-law,  Nicholas  Sewall,  becoming  his  next-door  neighbor. 
Another  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Sewall,  came  with  his  brother 
Nicholas  and  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  His  sister’s 
grandson,  Richard  Jaques,  married  a  daughter  of  Johnson  Harmon 
and  lived  nearby  on  Godfrey’s  Point  Bolleyne. 

In  1718  Wymond  Bradbury  and  his  sons,  Wymond  Jr. 
and  John,  came  here  to  follow  their  trade  as  coopers  near  the 
church.  They  too  were  relatives  of  Mr.  Moody,  whose  mother 
was  a  Bradbury. 

In  spite  of  the  strain  of  threats  of  invasion,  York  progressed 
and  expanded.  After  Queen  Anne’s  War  was  ended  in  1713  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  town  was  re¬ 
newed.  The  church  building  being  now  too  small,  a  new  (the 
third)  and  larger  one  was  built  on  the  Scituate  Men’s  Row  where 
the  present  church  stands,  but  the  minister  continued  to  live  in 
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the  parsonage  near  Meeting  House  Creek  until  a  new  one  was 
built  near  the  new  church  in  1715.  In  1721  the  new  parsonage 
was  fortified  by  a  stockade  fifty  feet  square  with  flankers  on  two 
diagonal  corners  so  that  the  minister  lived  in  a  fort  as  the  fourth 
Indian  war,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Norridgewock, 
was  waged.  York  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Maine  Regiment 
under  Colonel  Westbrook  in  those  years.  Families  now  could  leave 
the  garrisons  and  return  to  a  more  normal  life  in  their  own  homes. 
Mr.  Moody  was  able  to  give  close  attention  to  his  Latin  school, 
with  the  assistance,  first,  of  Joseph  Emerson  in  1718,  and  then  of 
his  son  Joseph  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  that  year.  In 
his  diary  Joseph  Moody  noted  that  when  his  father,  having 
preached  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1722,  was  asked  to 
return  for  a  longer  period,  the  church  granted  him  permission  to 
be  away  for  three  or  four  months. 

By  this  time  a  plan  for  creating  a  second  parish  was  under 
consideration.  On  March  10,  1719,  the  town  voted  to  allow  the 
citizens  living  above  the  Mill  Creek  (at  the  foot  of  Cider  Hill) 
to  build  a  meetinghouse  at  their  own  expense.  Land  was  available, 
for  Alexander  Maxwell,  the  first  Scottish  bondsman  to  settle  in 
the  Scotland  district,  had  bequeathed  half  of  his  land  to  the 
church  and  half  to  Reverend  Samuel  Moody.  On  this  the  building 
of  the  Second  Church  was  started,  and  on  February  29,  1724, 
the  first  service  was  held,  though  the  structure  was  not  completed 
until  several  years  later.  For  Mr.  Moody’s  son  Joseph,  the  first 
pastor,  ordained  in  1732,  a  parsonage  was  built  adjoining  the 
church. 

In  1728  Hannah  Sewall  Moody,  wife  of  Reverend  Samuel 
Moody  and  the  mother  of  his  son,  Reverend  Joseph,  and  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson,  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one.  In  1732  Father  Moody  married  for  his  second 
wife  Mrs.  Ruth  Emerson  Newman. 

By  1735  Moody  was  freed  from  sharing  the  use  of  his 
church  with  the  town,  the  courts,  and  the  military,  for  a  new 
County  Court  House  was  built  within  a  few  feet  of  the  site  of  the 
present  town  hall.  At  last,  after  a  hundred  years,  the  church 
building  was  reserved  for  the  holding  of  religious  services. 

In  these  less  anxious  days  when  Mr.  Moody  was  in  his 
sixties,  the  townspeople  undertook  to  lighten  his  work  still  more 
out  of  regard  for  his  accumulated  years.  Early  in  the  1730’s,  a 
Negro  slave  was  bought  for  him  as  a  personal  attendant,  but  by 
1735  it  appeared  that  the  slave  “can’t  do  for  Mr.  Moody”.  In 
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1739  the  assessors  undertook  to  secure  assistance  for  Mr.  Moody 
“in  the  pulpit  when  their  shall  be  occasion”.  In  1741  a  committee 
was  appointed  “to  agree  with  Mr.  Daniel  Emerson,  Present  Butler 
of  Harvard  College,  if  they  can  get  him,  to  be  the  Person  to  Preach 
with  us”.  Daniel  Emerson  was  so  engaged,  but  from  such  evidence 
as  has  been  found,  it  appears  that  Samuel  Moody’s  labors  were  not 
lightened  as  much  as  the  scope  of  his  activities  was  increased. 

On  April  1,  1742,  the  parsonage  (and  many  church  rec¬ 
ords)  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  very  next  day  a  meeting  of 
the  Parish  was  called  to  consider  the  building  of  a  new  one.  With 
the  threat  of  another  war  coming  on  in  1744,  this  new  parsonage 
was  fortified,  the  Parish  voting  on  May  3  1  “that  there  be  a  Board 
Garrison  Built  round  the  Parsonage  House  with  Two  Substantial 
Flankers  on  the  opposite  corners”.  And  so  the  minister  lived  be¬ 
hind  barricades  again,  this  time  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  the 
“Board  Garrison”  was  not  removed  until  1749. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Moody,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  was  well 
and  agile  enough  to  accompany  the  York  troops  as  their  chaplain 
on  the  arduous  Louisburg  Expedition,  taking  with  him  “the  Sword 
of  the  Lord  and  Gideon”,  as  he  called  his  axe,  with  the  intent  to 
destroy  such  “graven  images”  as  he  expected  to  find.  Fortunately 
he  escaped  the  camp  fever  which  took  so  many  of  the  young  men. 

The  fourth,  and  present,  church  structure  was  erected  in 
1747,  and  no  doubt  he  assisted  in  the  plans  for  it,  since  it  was 
completed  some  six  months  before  his  death  on  November  13, 
1747. 

His  was  a  life  of  accomplishment,  with  no  record  of  failure 
or  major  disappointments.  Starting  under  conditions  as  unfavor¬ 
able  as  can  be  imagined,  he  led  his  flock  up  from  almost  un¬ 
bearable  living  conditions  to  a  life  of  comparative  comfort,  and 
when  his  labors  were  done,  the  boys  whom  he  had  counseled  and 
guided  had  grown  to  be  the  men  who  were  trained  to  follow  his 
precepts  and  to  make  York  strong.  That  resourceful  men  of  means 
and  education  should  follow  his  leadership  and  assist  him  in  his 
efforts,  as  did  Elder  Joseph  Sayward,  to  the  point  of  personal 
financial  ruin,  clearly  illustrates  his  fitness  for  the  times. 

Much  has  been  written  of  his  eccentricities  and  of  his 
rambling  and  morbid  sermons.  Though  he  preached  without 
either  notes  or  text,  interpolating  direct  personal  remarks  on 
occasion  to  rebuke  the  vain  or  to  awaken  the  slumberous,  he  pre¬ 
pared  many  of  his  sermons  for  publication,  of  which  copies  are 
known  still  to  exist.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  printed  sermons  give 
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clues  to  the  horrors  that  were  to  come  in  hell  to  punish  the  sin¬ 
ful:  'The  Vain  Youth  Summoned  to  Appear  at  Christs  Bar” — 
"Doleful  State  of  the  Damned” — "Judas,  the  Traitor  Hung  Up  in 
Chains” — "Smoaking  flax  Inflamed  .  .  To  make  vivid  the  ulti¬ 
mate  of  hell  to  parishioners  living  from  day  to  day  in  fear  of  death 
by  torture,  he  showed  the  full  power  of  his  imagination: 

We  might  also  transiently  Consider  Hell  as  a  Place 
and  State  of  the  Blackest  Darkness,  the  Most  exquisite  tor¬ 
ment  and  extreamest  Horrour,  Despair  and  Raging  Blas¬ 
phemy.  A  Place  of  Howling,  Roaring,  Yelling,  Shrieking — 
But  Words  utterly  and  infinitely  fail  of  expressing  to  the 
Life,  the  Heart-rending  Pangs  of  the  second  Death.  ...  a 
Prison,  a  Lake  of  Fire  and  Brimstone;  a  Bottomless  Pit,  a 
Furnace  of  Fire,  Prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  Angels:  a 
Place  where  the  Worm  dieth  not,  and  the  Fire  is  not 
Quenched.  [From  "Doleful  State  of  the  Damned”] 

Suppose  thou  wert  cast  Naked  into  a  deep  Pit,  full 
of  Toads,  Serpents,  Vipers  and  Adders,  that  would  crawl 
over  thy  Flesh,  and  in  thy  Mouth  .  .  .  [From  "The  Vain 
Youth”] 

What  his  fellow-ministers  most  deplored  was  his  readiness 
to  call  by  name  and  rebuke  individual  members  of  his  audience 

whose  conduct  seemed  to  him  unbecoming:  "Here  comes - 

- with  his  lady  and  his  ungodly  strut”;  or  when  he 

stopped  his  sermon,  while  a  late  arrival  found  her  seat,  and  said, 
"Here  she  comes,  top  and  t’gallant  rigged  most  beautifully  but  she 
has  a  leak  that  will  send  her  to  hell”.  His  colleagues  chided  him 
and  went  away  in  doubt  of  his  mental  balance,  and  in  church 
records  he  is  treated  with  diplomatic  disparagement  as  "a  man  of 
great  constitutional  eccentricities”.  One  might  well  wonder  how 
York  would  have  fared  under  a  saintly  pastor  of  gentle  mien. 

Even  so,  the  value  of  his  life  work  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  his  preaching  from  the  pulpit  but  by  his  practice  of  working 
directly  with  his  parishioners,  sharing  their  privations  and  their 
dangers  as  one  of  them,  setting  an  example  to  them  of  the  forti¬ 
tude  to  endure  hardships,  and  to  strive  for  a  better  life.  His 
teachings  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Joseph  Storer,  written  in  1723: 

IPs  better  to  love  God’s  House  when  we  can’t  go  to 
it,  than  to  go  to  it  and  not  love  it.  .  .  .  And  truly  it’s  not  much 
desirable  to  live,  that  we  may  get  or  keep  or  enjoy  ye  World, 
especially  to  stay  out  of  Heaven  for  these  poor  things;  but 
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that  we  may  recover  strength  and  do  service  in  our  Places; 
and  get  our  Evidences  cleared;  and  see  our  Children  settled; 
and  much  more  ye  Church — for  these  and  such  like  reasons 
its  desirable  to  live.  Something  may  be  done  for  God  &  his 
People,  and  our  Family  and  Friends  here,  that  we  can’t  do 
in  Heaven.  And  O  how  good  it  is  to  be  put  into  ye  furnace, 
though  never  so  hot,  that  we  may  be  refined  and  new 
moulded,  and  made  vessels  of  Honor  fit  for  ye  Master’s  Use! 
And  when  the  LORD  shall  see  his  children  humbled,  sancti¬ 
fied,  made  more  Prayerful,  more  watchful,  more  abundantly 
fruitful  in  every  Good  Word  and  Work,  by  affliction,  he  will 
say,  This  rod  was  well  bestowed!  .  .  . 


JEREMIAH  MOULTON  (1688-1765) 


Jeremiah  Moulton,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  or 
Hanneth  (Littlefield)  Moulton,  York’s  most  valuable  man  during 
the  period  of  the  Indian  Wars,  was  one  of  four  of  that  name  living 
in  town  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
writers,  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  them,  have  sometimes  given 
the  impression  that  there  was  only  one.  A  little  of  the  Moulton 
genealogy  at  the  start  seems  necessary. 

Thomas  Moulton  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  brought 
with  him  to  York  in  1655  his  wife  and  at  least  four  of  his  chil¬ 
dren:  Abigail  (1645-1692),  who  married  Henry  Simpson  and 
was  killed  with  him  in  the  Massacre;  Joseph  (1648-1692),  who 
with  his  wife  Hannah  (Littlefield)  was  also  killed  in  the  Massa¬ 
cre;  Jeremiah  (1650-1731),  whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
Rowland  Young;  and  Mary  (1652-1725),  whose  second  husband 
was  Samuel  Bragdon.  Of  three  other  children,  Thomas,  Daniel, 
and  Hannah,  there  is  little  mention  in  York  records. 

Jeremiah  (1650-1731)  left  no  record  of  outstanding 
achievements,  though  he  was  called  “Honorable”  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  on  legal  documents  which  Jeremiah  was  being  referred 
to.  The  title  derived  from  his  service  in  1692  as  representative 
to  the  General  Court.  Until  1694  he  lived  in  the  Cider  Hill 
District;  then  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  near  York  River  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Varrell  Lane,  having  bought  of  Captain  Job 
Alcock  the  property  on  which  stood  the  former  Alcock  garrison. 
In  his  will  he  bequeathed  this  property  to  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  Mary,  Captain  Johnson  Harmon,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  successful  expedition  against  Norridgewock  in  1724.  The 
third  Jeremiah,  called  Tertius  or  Tertio,  was  his  grandson,  a  child 
of  his  son  Joseph,  who  married  Mary  Pullman. 

Honorable  Jeremiah’s  brother  Joseph  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Littlefield  were,  as  has  been  said,  the  parents  of  the  famous  Jere¬ 
miah,  who  in  later  years  was  sometimes  called  “Hon.”,  Judge,  and 
most  often,  Colonel.  But  he  had  a  son  Jeremiah  who  was  also 
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called  Judge,  and  sometimes  Jeremiah  Fourth.  To  complicate 
matters  still  further,  after  the  Honorable  Jeremiah  died  in  1731, 
the  titles  of  the  other  Jeremiahs  were  advanced:  Jeremiah  Jr.  was 
“promoted”  to  "Hon.”,  Tertio  to  “Jr.”,  and  Fourth  to  “Tertio”. 
Dates  in  the  records  must  be  closely  scanned,  unless  the  names 
of  wives  also  appear. 

Jeremiah  Moulton  was  born  in  a  tavern  on  the  Scituate 
Men’s  Row  which  his  parents  had  been  conducting  for  only  a 
few  years  before  the  Massacre  of  January  25,  1692.  Only  four 
years  old  at  the  time,  the  events  of  that  terrible  day  probably  were 
his  earliest  and  most  vivid  recollection  of  his  many  experiences 
with  Indians.  There  was  a  party  of  guests  from  Portsmouth  staying 
at  the  tavern,  which  with  other  visitors  and  employees,  filled  the 
house  to  the  extent  that  scouts  of  the  Indians  mistook  the  place 
for  a  garrison  and  sent  half  of  their  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  concentrate  an  attack  on  that  place  alone,  while  the  other  half 
attacked  houses  on  Cider  Hill  and  along  the  northeast  bank  of 
York  River  in  detachments  of  only  two  or  three  to  the  dwelling. 
The  Moulton  tavern  was  quickly  overrun  and  destroyed;  Joseph 
Moulton  and  his  wife  and  some  of  the  occupants  were  killed,  and 
others  taken  prisoners.  Among  these,  Theodore  Atkinson,  one  of 
the  Portsmouth  guests,  and  Joseph  Bane,  a  York  boy  of  sixteen 
who  was  employed  in  the  tavern,  were  held  in  captivity  for  several 
years  by  the  Indians  as  servants  and  scribes.  In  later  years,  after 
they  had  been  released  and  returned  to  their  homes,  these  men 
rendered  valuable  services  as  interpreters  when  peace  treaties  were 
arranged  or  when  prisoners  were  redeemed. 

Of  little  Jeremiah’s  activities  on  that  day,  a  story  has  come 
down  to  us  that  he  raised  such  a  commotion  over  being  captured 
that  the  Indians  found  amusement  in  baiting  him.  It  is  said  that 
he  struck  back  at  his  tormentors  with  fists  and  feet,  and  finally 
dashed  off  through  the  snow  while  the  Indians,  howling  with 
laughter,  made  no  effort  to  prevent  his  escape.  Possibly  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  story,  and  from  it  may  come  the  clue  as  to 
how  the  half  of  the  Indians  detailed  to  attack  the  tavern  wiled 
away  the  time  waiting  for  the  other  half  to  race  over  Cider  Hill 
and  back  over  Scituate  Men’s  Row  to  rejoin  them  for  the  dash 
down  through  Lower  Town.  If  so,  Jeremiah  spent  that  night  in 
Preble’s  garrison,  the  only  house  on  the  Row  to  escape  destruction. 
In  any  event  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  children  whom  the 
Indians  reported  they  had  left  at  a  garrison  with  some  old  women. 
After  all,  there  are  limits  to  a  four-year-old’s  endurance.  It  may 
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be  that  the  little  orphan  was  brought  up  in  the  Preble  garrison, 
or  perhaps  he  stayed  there,  at  least  until  after  1694  when  his 
uncle  Jeremiah  went  to  live  on  his  new  property  in  Lower  Town 
close  by  York  River.  At  any  rate,  someone  brought  him  up  well 
and  gave  him  a  good  education.  Lieutenant  Abraham  Preble  (son 
of  Nathaniel  and  grandson  of  Abraham),  fifteen  years  his  senior, 
was  the  greatest  influence  on  Jeremiah’s  training  and  character. 
Probably  the  boy  learned  his  first  lessons  in  woodcraft  from  the 
young  officer  as  soon  as  he  was  considered  old  enough  to  do  his 
share  of  scouting  for  Indians  in  the  forest.  Furthermore  he  was 
Abraham  Preble’s  assistant  in  his  extensive  surveying  work,  and 
under  his  coaching  learned  to  be  observant  and  accurate,  and  to 
write  intelligible  reports  in  good  handwriting. 

After  he  had  married  Hannah  Ballard  of  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  bought  his  brothers’  claims  to  the  homestead 
where  they  had  suffered  in  the  Massacre,  he  built  a  new  house  on 
Scituate  Men’s  Row,  just  west  of  the  present  Jefferds’  Tavern.  In 
1713  his  first  son,  Jeremiah,  was  born;  then  Daniel  (1716); 
Hannah  (1720);  Thomas  (1722)  and  Abigail  (1724) — both 
of  whom  died  in  the  diphtheria  epidemic  of  1736 — Dorcas 
(1726);  and  Lucy  (1728). 

When  the  pressure  of  Queen  Anne’s  War  interrupted  his 
close  association  with  Abraham  Preble,  Jeremiah  was  taken  into 
the  company  of  Captain  John  Wheelwright  of  Wells.  However, 
around  1720,  Jeremiah  assisted  Abraham  Preble  in  laying  out 
eight  miles  square  of  Phillips  land  north  of  Wells,  dividing  it 
into  houselots  and  roads,  and  making  all  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  setting  up  a  new  town,  at  first  to  be  called  Phillipstown 
but  now  known  as  the  two  towns  of  Sanford  and  Alfred.  In  1722 
the  report  was  laid  before  the  Proprietors  at  a  meeting  in  a  Boston 
tavern.  Preble,  now  a  captain,  was  offered  the  position  of  secretary 
for  the  new  corporation,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  recommended  his  assistant  Jeremiah.  Preble,  Register  of 
Deeds  at  the  time,  no  doubt  turned  some  of  his  duties  of  recording 
over  to  Jeremiah,  who  thus  received  valuable  training  as  a  scribe 
which  he  put  to  constant  use  in  later  years.  The  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  Phillipstown  was  delayed  until  1729,  and  meanwhile  in 
1723  Captain  Abraham  Preble  died. 

By  1722,  when  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook  was  setting  up 
his  headquarters  in  York  and  organizing  his  Maine  Regiment  for 
the  conquest  of  Norridgewock,  Jeremiah,  then  thirty-four  years 
old  and  a  sergeant  under  Colonel  Wheelwright,  was  transferred 
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to  Westbrook’s  command  and  promoted  to  captain.  In  the  winter 
of  1723  he  led  an  attack  on  Norridgewock,  intent  on  capturing 
alive  Father  Ralle,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Indians  in  that  lead¬ 
ing  settlement  of  the  red  men,  and  the  foremost  inciter  of  Indian 
hatred  and  savagery.  On  this  expedition  Father  Ralle  was  not 
found,  but  Captain  Moulton  brought  back  correspondence  between 
the  French  governor  in  Canada  and  the  priest  which  proved  that 
the  Indian  attacks  on  English  settlements  in  Maine  were  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  plot  to  arouse  Indians  to  destroy  the  English  with¬ 
out  letting  it  appear  that  the  French  had  had  any  part  in  the 
conflict.  The  following  August  another  expedition  was  undertaken, 
and  this  time  Norridgewock  was  destroyed  and  Father  Ralle  slain. 
Of  the  four  companies  sent  in  1724,  Captain  Johnson  Harmon 
was  the  superior  officer,  but  Captain  Jeremiah  Moulton  and  his 
company  had  the  most  prominent  action  in  carrying  out  the  princi¬ 
pal  objective.  The  one  disappointment  was  that  Father  Ralle  was 
not  brought  back  to  stand  trial  that  would  produce  evidence  to 
convince  the  Indians  that  the  French  were  inciting  hostility  against 
the  English. 

As  there  was  little  but  sentry  duty  and  scouting  for  the 
armed  forces  of  York  after  1725,  Captain  Jeremiah  turned  his 
attention  to  surveying  and  serving  as  sheriff  of  York  County.  There 
were  also  farming  operations  which  required  management;  for  by 
now  he  owned  other  properties  besides  the  homestead  farm  which, 
originally  John  Twisden’s  (a  Scituate  man)  first  fifty  acres,  had 
been  extended  for  half  a  mile  beyond  the  westernmost  boundaries 
whereby  it  was  enlarged  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

All  through  his  life  Jeremiah  was  associated  with  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  his  period  of  Maine  history.  Of  his  days  as  an 
Indian  scout  until  the  1724  raid  on  Norridgewock,  his  reports 
from  the  woods  showed  that  his  expeditions  extended  to  all  parts 
of  Maine  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  After 
Norridgewock  he  traveled  extensively  as  sheriff.  From  1726  to 
1728  he  was  the  town’s  representative  to  the  General  Court  in 
Boston,  a  position  which  he  held  at  various  other  times  in  his 
busy  life. 

In  1729  negotiations  for  establishing  the  new  town  of 
Phillipstown,  or  Sanford,  were  resumed,  and  Jeremiah  Moulton 
was  the  most  active  worker.  He  was  on  a  first  committee  to  find 
settlers  for  the  project,  but  this  group  failed  in  their  efforts.  Then 
he  undertook  to  find  settlers  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in 
twenty  months  he  disposed  of  almost  all  of  the  lots.  He  laid  out 
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lots  for  town  buildings,  for  the  church  and  the  minister,  and 
roads  and  boundary  lines  in  relation  to  surrounding  towns.  In 

1731  he  began  his  many  years  as  recorder  of  the  Parish  and  in 

1732  he  was  appointed  the  first  recorder  of  the  York  Proprietors 
who  were  organized  into  a  committee  to  distribute  the  common 
lands  of  the  town.  This  position  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  as  a  surveyor.  From  1734  to  1744  he  was  also  town  clerk.  In 
1734  he  was  the  coroner  for  the  Province.  In  all  these  years  he 
was  traveling  back  and  forth  to  Sanford,  locating  settlers,  super¬ 
vising  the  erection  of  the  church  and  other  public  buildings,  get¬ 
ting  the  Moulton  mills  into  operation,  and  overseeing  all  the  details 
connected  with  the  founding  of  so  large  an  enterprise. 

In  1737  he  was  referred  to  as  judge  and  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  co-chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  General  Court  to  hear  petitioners  and  give  opinion  as  to 
whether  certain  settlements  and  islands  should  be  annexed  to 
Brunswick  or  to  Georgetown.  In  1742  he  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  General  Court  to  decide  whether  the  town  of 
Berwick  should  be  divided  into  two  parishes. 

Then  in  1745  came  the  turmoil  of  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  Louisburg  under  Sir  William  Pepperrell.  Jeremiah  was  ap¬ 
pointed  colonel  of  the  Third  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  from 
March  24,  when  thirteen  transports  left  Boston,  until  June  17 
when  Louisburg  was  surrendered,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  a 
campaign  fraught  with  hardships  and  beset  with  frustrations.  In 
December  1745  he  returned  from  Louisburg  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Judge  of  Probate,  a  position  which  he  held  for  the  next 
fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Judge  Moulton  turned  much  of  his  work  over  to  his  sons 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  and  were  qualified.  To  his  son 
Daniel,  by  now  trained  in  the  duties  of  a  secretary  and  a  public 
official,  fell  the  duties  of  keeping  the  books  of  the  town  proprietors, 
the  parish,  and  the  town.  The  other  son,  Jeremiah,  became  a  jus¬ 
tice,  and  also  took  up  the  work  of  advancing  the  development  of 
Sanford  and  its  industries,  and  the  operation  of  mills  as  far  away 
as  Brunswick. 

In  1760  his  wife  Hannah  Ballard  died,  and  in  1762  he 
took  for  a  second  wife  Mrs.  Mary  Lord.  Colonel  Jeremiah  Moulton 
died  in  1765  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  across  the  street 
from  the  Town  House  and  the  church. 
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Surveyor,  Indian  scout,  sheriff,  member  of  the  General 
Court,  recorder  and  trustee  of  the  affairs  of  church  and  town, 
builder  of  a  new  town,  colonel  of  a  regiment,  Judge  of  Probate, 
and  progenitor  of  a  family  which  served  well  its  town  and  its 
state,  Jeremiah  Moulton  was  a  mainstay  of  York  during  the  stormy 
period  of  Indian  and  French  warfare.  Resourceful  as  a  soldier 
and  officer,  respected  as  a  leader  in  civic  as  well  as  in  military 
affairs,  of  sound  judgment  and  good  common  sense,  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  among  the  leaders  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  there  are  no  descend¬ 
ants  of  his  among  the  many  Moultons  in  York.  The  son  of  his 
eldest  son,  Jeremiah,  moved  to  Sanford,  and  Daniel’s  sons  moved 
to  Ogunquit.  But  through  granddaughters  there  are  many  de¬ 
scendants  in  York  with  different  family  names.  His  son  Jeremiah’s 
daughter,  Abigail,  married  Dr.  Job  Lyman;  another  daughter, 
Hannah,  married  Samuel  Sewall,  and  daughter  Lucy  married 
Storer  Sewall.  Daniel’s  daughter  Hannah  married  Timothy  Good¬ 
win.  In  later  generations  there  are  families  of  Emersons,  Freemans, 
Bowdens,  Talpeys,  Putnams,  Bragdons,  and  others  who  can  proud¬ 
ly  claim  descent  from  this  illustrious  ancestor. 


AMERICAS  FIRST  MINING  STOCK 


PROMOTION 

In  the  years  of  peace  after  Queen  Anne’s  War,  while 
Father  Moody  and  his  men  of  good  intent  were  directing  their 
energies  toward  beneficial  enterprises,  there  came  to  town  a  man 
who  planned  to  deceive.  By  his  acts,  York  became  the  site  of  the 
first  exploited  silver  mine  in  America. 

Late  in  1718,  Caleb  Spurrier,  self-styled  in  varied  spelling 
a  chemister,  began  buying  rights  to  explore  on  private  land  in 
Cape  Neddick,  and  found  ready  acceptance  of  his  offers  among 
the  owners.  For  ten  shillings  per  ton  he  was  allowed  to  carry  off 
all  the  minerals  he  could  find  during  the  next  twenty  years,  but 
if  he  should  uncover  any  ore  so  valuable  that  the  King  of  England 
would  become  entitled  to  his  royal  share  then  the  ten-shilling  fee 
was  to  be  waived.  Note  that  in  his  dealings  in  New  England 
Spurrier  was  careful  not  to  mention  silver. 

The  late  Matt  B.  Jones  discovered  how  Spurrier  tried  to 
capitalize  on  his  York  “mines”  in  England,  and  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  wrote: 

In  the  summer  of  1721  there  appeared  in  London  a 
promoter’s  circular:  “Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Caleb  Spur¬ 
rier  to  his  correspondent  in  Cornwall,  offering  for  sale,  at 
ten  guineas  each,  a  majority  of  the  shares  in  a  company 
which  was  to  develop  and  operate  a  silver  mine  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  York,  in  the  District  of  Maine.”  It  was  as  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  the  adventurous  investor  of  that  day  and  his 
unwary  guinea  as  are  similar  productions  of  present-day 
promoters.  But  Mr.  Spurrier  had  brought  his  project  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  an  unpropitious  time.  .  .  .  During  the  previous  year, 
John  Lewis’s  Mississippi  Bubble  had  burst  in  France,  with 
disasterous  effects.  In  August  1720,  the  speculation  in  se¬ 
curities  of  the  British  South  Sea  Company  had  reached  its 
climax,  and  by  February  1721,  its  stock  was  selling  at  about 
a  tenth  of  the  high  price.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  satellite  bubbles 
rose  and  fell  with  these  two,  including  “A  Company  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  undertaking  of  great  advantage,  but  nobody  to 
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know  what  it  is.”  These  speculations  of  1719-1720  in  the 
securities  of  companies  holding  government  concessions  for 
trading  in  both  the  Americas  had  been  as  wild,  their  puta¬ 
tive  values  as  fictitious,  their  collapse  as  sudden  and  abys¬ 
mal,  ...  as  in  1928-1929.  .  .  . 

The  general  state  of  mind  is  well  described  in  a  bit 
of  contemporary  doggerel: 

“He  that  is  rich  and  wants  to  fool  away 
A  good  round  sum  in  North  AmericA 
Let  him  subscribe  himself  a  headlong  sharer 
And  asses  ears  shall  honor  him  or  bearer.” 

Doubtless  it  was  with  this  situation  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Spurrier  began  the  letter  to  his  correspondent  in  Cornwall 
with  a  reminder  that  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  writer 
had  advised  him  of  the  discovery  of  “several  large  Royal 
mines  in  New  England”  and  that  he  had  obtained  legal 
grants  of  mining  rights  from  the  “Proprietors  in  whose  Lands 
they  are”;  also  that  350  tons  of  silver  ore  had  been  mined, 
transported  to  London  and  lay  at  the  Great  Wet  Dock  near 
Deptford.  “Now,”  says  the  promoter,  I  “further  inform  you, 
That  many  Assays  of  this  Ore  have  been  made  by  several 
noted  Refiners,  namely  Messrs  Granmer  and  Hambleton  of 
London  and  Messrs  Roberts  and  Palmer  of  Flintshire,  Wales, 
who  are  allowed  to  be  Persons  of  great  Judgement  in  these 
affairs.  ...” 

Mr.  Granmer  and  Mr.  Hambleton  had  reported  a 
silver  content  per  pound  of  ore  valued  at  3V2  pence  which, 
as  the  hopeful  promoter  truthfully  states,  amounts  to  32  £, 
13 /and  4  a  ton,  provided  we  take  a  long  ton.  .  .  . 

“There  are  Seven  large  veins  of  Silver  Ore  from  One 
to  Four  Foot  wide;  and  good  reason  (as  all  allow  who  are 
concerned  in  Mining)  to  expect  that  the  lower  we  dig  the 
richer  the  Ore  will  be.”  .  .  .  The  cost  of  raising,  transporting, 
and  smelting  the  ore  was  estimated  at  not  more  than  5£  a 
ton,  and  it  was  thought  that  two  thousand  tons  a  year  could 
be  produced  and  worked  with  “great  Profit  to  the  Persons 
concerned  in  Interest”  and  with  “very  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  if  the  value  should  be  less  than  that  indicated”  .  .  . 

[Spurrier  had  been]  induced  to  divide  his  whole 
Interest  into  600  shares  or  equal  parts,  400  of  which  are 
to  be  disposed  of  at  Ten  Guineas  per  share. 

It  appears  that  under  a  deed  of  trust  dated  June  22, 
1721,  Spurrier’s  “Estate  and  Interests  in  the  Mines”  had 
been  vested  in  a  third  person  (unnamed)  with  power  to  con¬ 
vey  the  shares  to  purchasers.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  says  Mr.  Spurrier,  the  shares  in  the 
new  company  were  to  include  not  only  “.  .  .  my  present 
Interest,  but  also  to  One  Half  of  all  Interest  that  I  shall  here¬ 
after  obtain  in  any  Mine  or  Mines  upon  the  continent  of 
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America,  of  which  I  have  a  very  good  prospect,  and  this  at 
the  Rate  only  of  10£  per  Cent  out  of  the  Neat  Produce  of 
any  such  ore.  .  . 

To  distinguish  his  project  from  the  ruinous  Bubbles,  Spur¬ 
rier  added  a  postcript  to  his  letter.  Again  quoting  Mr.  Jones: 

Four  points  of  difference  are  noted: 

“Here  is  a  good  Title  to  the  Mines  .  .  .  Here  are  350 
Tons  of  the  Ore  on  the  Spot,  brought  from  New  England 
from  those  Mines  .  .  .  Here  are  the  Certificates  of  several 
Persons  of  great  Skill,  What  Proportion  of  Silver  that  Ore 
produces  .  .  .  There  has  been  such  Care  taken  in  framing 
the  Deed  of  Copartnership  in  the  said  Mines  and  Ore,  that 
either  the  Undertaking  will  be  carried  on,  or  every  Man  will 
be  entitled  to  have  his  Money  repaid  him  .  .  . 

“N.  B.  The  several  certificates  of  the  Refiners  are  to 
be  seen  at  North’s  Coffeehouse,  in  King  Street,  near  Guild¬ 
hall,  and  the  Produce  of  Silver,  where  the  Office  for  deliver¬ 
ing  out  the  Shares  is  Kept,  and  Attendance  given  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  from  Ten  to  One.  .  .  .” 

So  much  for  the  sales  promotion  in  London  in  1721. 
Spurrier  was  still  in  York,  Maine,  and  still  acquiring  leases.  Abra¬ 
ham  Preble  sold  him  a  grant  he  had  been  given  by  the  town  “where 
it  could  be  found  free  and  clear  of  other  claims”.  In  March  1722, 
the  town  voted  to  lease  to  Caleb  Spurrier  the  right  to  mine  on  all 
common  land  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per 
ton  for  iron  ore  and  10  shillings  per  ton  for  “Oare,  Mines,  Miner¬ 
als  and  Metals  .  .  .  (the  Kings  Part  of  Ryall  Oare  not  to  be  paid 
for) 

In  the  same  month  Spurrier  sold  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
York  to  Joseph  Favor,  and  his  address  was  already  Newbury, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  preparing  for  flight.  By  June,  Caleb  Spur¬ 
rier  was  “of  Dunster  in  the  County  of  Somerset”  and  he  was  now 
a  “plumber”  (Plumbo  means  lead,  and  lead  was  one  of  three 
basic  materials  used  by  doctors  of  the  time  to  cure  the  sick.  So  a 
plumber  was  a  druggist).  On  June  22,  1722,  Spurrier  did  “by 
Indenture  Tripartite”  sell  to  Ambrose  Mason  of  London  “of  the 
second  part”  and  some  twelve  others  “of  the  Third  Part”  his 
“Rights  and  Privilidges  of  in  and  to  divers  Mines  and  Quarries  or 
priviledges  of  Mining  &  getting  Oar  in  divers  lands  and  Places  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England”.  The  docu¬ 
ment  goes  on  to  show  that  on  July  2 1  “last  past”,  Ambrose  Mason 
had  given  Spurrier  “by  a  certain  Deed  poll  .  .  .  One  hundred  and 
fifty  full  and  equal  six  hundreth  Parts  (the  whole  into  six  Hun- 
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dred  equal  parts  to  be  divided)  of  the  sd  severall  Deeds  poir.  The 
deed  then  shows  that  Spurrier  said  to  one  Captain  George  Fendall 
“late  of  Portsmouth,  New  England  now  in  London”  for  105 
pounds  “Ten  full  and  equal  Six  Hundredth  Parts  (parts  of  the  sd 
One  Hundred  and  fifty)  six  Hundredth  Part  .  .  .  for  and  during 
the  rest  and  residue  of  the  several  terms”.  (Deeds  Bk  XII,  Part  II, 
Folio  354.) 

Perhaps  Captain  Fendall  took  this  deed  in  lieu  of  Spurriers 
passage  fare  back  to  London.  On  November  13,  1728,  Captain 
Fendall  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  satisfied  a  judgment 
against  him  awarded  to  John  Emerson  of  Portsmouth,  Clerk,  by 
deeding  “Two  Thirds  Parts  of  Ten  Parts  of  Six  Hundred  Shares 
of  my  interest  in  the  Oar  Affair  in  New  England”. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  this  clue  to  the  location  of  the  “buried 
treasure”:  “As  one  follows  the  shore  northerly  or  northeasterly 
from  Bald  Head  Cliff  one  finds  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
and  just  before  one  reaches  the  upward  slope  of.  .  .  .  High  Pas¬ 
ture,  a  small  cove  with  a  gravel  beach  .  .  .  known  to  [old-timers] 
as  Pirates’  Cove,  the  only  landing  place  for  a  small  boat  between 
the  cliffs  in  either  direction”.  Back  a  ways  from  the  shore  there 
are  signs  of  diggings. 

Thus  did  one  man  seek  to  exploit  the  riches  of  York. 


RELIGION  IN  YORK 


The  most  striking  difference  between  the  people  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  settlers  of  the  Province 
of  Maine  was  in  their  manner  of  religious  worship.  The  pioneers 
who  came  to  Maine  wished  to  continue  as  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king  and  therefore  to  remain  followers  of  the  Church  of  England; 
the  Puritans  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  to  develop  a  simpler  form 
of  worship.  In  Maine,  therefore,  religion  was  second  in  importance 
to  the  struggle  for  a  living  because  they  took  for  granted  the  form 
of  worship  taught  them  in  childhood  and  were  willing  to  let  others 
follow  their  own  course.  Their  church  was  the  chapel  or  oratory, 
built  some  time  before  1636,  for  the  upkeep  of  which  all  dwellers 
in  Agamenticus  were  assessed.  There  was  complete  understanding 
of  the  direct  instructions  given  in  the  Charter  of  1639  by  the 
king  to  Gorges  “that  the  religion  now  professed  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ecclesiastical  government  now  used  in  the  same 
shall  be  ever  hereafter  professed”.  In  1649  by  order  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Court,  the  people  of  Maine  invited  all  those  who  were 
“out  of  a  Church  way”  to  “gather  themselves  in  to  a  Church  estate” 
in  Maine  “provided  they  do  it  in  a  Christian  way”.  Though  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  in  York,  orderly  Christians 
could  settle  here  and  worship  as  they  pleased.  When  Massachu¬ 
setts  took  possession,  the  Church  of  York  became  Puritan,  but  the 
inhabitants  continued  to  allow  others  to  follow  different  faiths. 

Shubael  Dummer,  born  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1636  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  with  Increase  Mather  in  the 
Class  of  1656,  the  seventh  minister  in  York,  was  the  first  pastor 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  town.  He  was  first 
called  to  the  ministry  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1660;  soon 
afterwards  was  pastor  at  Berwick,  and  in  1665  began  service  in 
York.  Though  several  churches  in  Massachusetts  invited  him  to 
preach  in  towns  that  were  better  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  salary, 
he  chose  “with  a  paternal  affection  to  stay  amongst  those  who  had 
been  so  many  of  them  Converted  and  Edified  by  his  ministry” 
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(Mather,  Magnalia).  His  pulpit  was  in  the  chapel  at  the  Harbor 
until  in  1667  the  second  church  was  built  near  Meeting  House 
Creek.  In  1664-68  the  government  was  in  control  of  the  kings 
commissioners,  after  which  time  Dummer  served  under  the  rule 
of  Massachusetts.  Having  married  in  York,  Lydia,  daughter  of 
John  Alcock,  he  bought  of  his  father-in-law’s  estate  in  1678 
forty-seven  and  a  half  acres  of  Alcock’s  Neck,  beginning  at  Roar¬ 
ing  Rock  and  extending  towards  the  river,  and  built  a  house.  No 
further  details  of  his  pastorate  are  known,  but  twenty-seven  years 
of  self-sacrifice  in  a  poor  and  isolated  town  suggest  congenial 
surroundings  and  mutual  affection.  In  1692  he  was  slain  by  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Massacre;  his  death  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
sorrow  and  despair  of  his  congregation. 

Of  the  Reverend  John  Hancock  of  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  his  successor  from  1694  to  1696,  little  is  known  except 
that  he  was  grandfather  of  the  John  Hancock  who  became  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  nearly  a  hundred  years  later. 

When  the  Reverend  Samuel  Moody  succeeded  him,  there 
began  a  period  of  fifty  years  during  which  the  control  of  one 
minister  was  supreme,  but  that  he  was  tolerant  of  the  religious 
views  of  others  is  evident  in  his  hearty  welcome  to  the  Reverend 
George  Whitefield,  the  great  English  revivalist,  to  his  pulpit  in 
October  1744.  “Sir,”  he  said,  “you  are  first  welcome  to  America; 
secondly,  to  New  England;  thirdly,  to  all  the  faithful  ministers  of 
New  England;  fourthly,  to  all  the  good  people  of  New  England; 
fifthly,  to  all  the  good  people  of  York;  and  sixthly  and  lastly,  to  me, 
dear  sir,  less  than  the  least  of  them  all”. 

During  his  pastorate  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of 
town  wanted  to  have  a  church  of  their  own.  Required  by  law 
to  attend  services  every  Sunday,  they  found  it  often  irksome  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  travel  three  to  five  miles  to  the  Village 
through  snow  or  mud  over  crude  trails,  at  times  in  fear  of  attack 
by  Indians.  In  1719  the  town  “Voted  that  the  Inhabitance  above 
the  Mill  Creek  have  Liberty  to  build  a  Meeting  house  if  they 
will  build  it  upon  there  on  Cost  and  Charge”.  By  1722  this  Sec¬ 
ond  Church  was  in  process  of  erection  on  land  which  Alexander 
Maxwell  had  given  by  will  to  the  First  Church  in  1707.  The 
first  service  was  held  in  the  new  building,  not  yet  completed,  on 
February  29,  1724.  In  1727  the  town  voted  forty  pounds  to 
complete  the  building,  provided  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  school- 
house  as  well  as  a  church.  In  1731  it  voted  permission  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  “set  off”  a  distinct  parish,  to  which  was  given  one 
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hundred  acres  in  the  Stated  Commons  on  condition  that  all  claims 
to  property  of  the  First  Parish  be  renounced.  The  bounds  of  the 
new  parish — afterwards  known  as  “the  Second  Parish” — included 
nearly  the  northern  half  of  town  from  Kittery  to  Wells.  On  No¬ 
vember  29,  1732,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Moody  was  ordained  as 
the  first  regular  minister  of  the  Second  Church.  Out  of  land  which 
he  had  received  by  will  from  Alexander  Maxwell  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Moody  sold,  on  May  18,  1733,  to  his  son  Joseph  two 
acres  whereon  the  latter  had  already  built  a  house  and  barn. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Moody,  born  in  1700  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1718,  showed  promise  of  valuable 
service  in  town  and  county  affairs.  Town  clerk  in  1723  as  well 
as  Register  of  Deeds  for  the  County,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions  in  1730  and  continued  to  hold  offices  for 
a  few  years  after  he  became  a  minister.  In  1722  he  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  John  White  of  Gloucester;  when  she 
died  in  1736  she  left  to  the  young  minister  the  care  and  upbring¬ 
ing  of  three  small  sons  and  a  daughter.  Perhaps  the  combined 
responsibilities  of  a  public  official,  a  minister,  and  a  widowed 
father  brought  on  within  two  years  a  mental  breakdown  which 
lasted  until  1745.  Evidence  of  his  troubled  condition  appeared 
when  he  began  to  hide  his  face  behind  a  black  veil.  In  modern 
times  he  has  been  referred  to  as  “Handkerchief  Moody”.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  told  his  version  of  the  story  in  “The  Minister’s  Black 
Veil”,  contained  in  his  book  Twice  Told  Tales.  Though  his  duties 
as  a  pastor  were  ended  in  1741  because  of  his  condition,  Joseph 
seems  to  have  recovered  by  1745,  for  while  his  father  Samuel 
was  with  the  troops  at  Louisburg,  Joseph  was  accepted  as  preacher 
in  his  place  in  the  First  Parish  Church.  In  1753  Joseph  Moody 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  Second  Parish  Cemetery,  opposite  the 
Bragdon  homestead  in  Scotland,  where  his  slate  gravestone  may 
be  found. 

In  the  First  Parish,  Samuel  Moody  was  succeeded  by  the 
Reverend  Isaac  Lyman  of  North  Hampton,  Massachusetts,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Yale,  who  continued  in  this  pastorate  for  sixty  years  until 
his  death  in  1810  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Study  of  the  records 
gives  the  impression  that  he  was  a  quiet,  scholarly  man,  not  an 
aggressive  fighter  for  causes  as  Mr.  Moody  had  been.  However,  it 
may  have  been  that  times  were  changing  and  that  followers  of 
other  denominations  had  become  numerous  and  more  competitive. 
In  1781  Jonathan  Sayward  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Distraction  is 
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become  Common,  new  Secteries  in  religion  Various  oppinions  Yea 
I  do  not  know  but  there  may  be  new  heavens  and  new  earth  before 
all  these  things  shall  be  finished”. 

The  unstable  conditions  during  and  after  the  Revolution 
seem  the  most  probable  reason  why  new  denominations  found 
acceptance.  A  desire  to  break  away  from  the  control  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  was  increasingly  shown,  especially  by  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  their  accustomed  meeting¬ 
houses.  The  Baptist  Society,  the  first  of  the  new  sects  to  build  a 
church  in  York,  was  organized  in  1808,  many  years  after  similar 
societies  were  formed  elsewhere  in  New  England.  An  Act  of  the 
General  Court  in  1800,  allowing  people  to  choose  to  which 
ministry  they  wanted  to  pay  their  church  taxes,  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  Congregational  societies.  From  very  early  times 
townsmen  had  been  required  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  the  collection  of  which  was  enforced  by  law  as  rigidly  as 
that  for  the  town.  The  tax  gatherer  for  the  church  had  equal 
authority  with  the  constable  to  seize  and  sell  property  to  meet 
the  amount  of  the  taxes.  Before  1800  all  church  tax  revenue  had 
been  paid  to  the  Congregational  societies,  and  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  another  organization  were  extra  payments  in  excess  of  the 
levied  tax.  With  the  enactment  of  this  law  a  citizen  was  allowed 
to  give  due  notice  to  the  Congregational  society  that  because  he 
had  joined  another  church  he  would  no  longer  pay  assessments 
to  his  parish. 

An  example  of  a  York  man  attempting  to  pay  his  church 
tax  to  the  Baptist  Society  of  Berwick,  shown  in  a  case  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1804  (Bk  25,  p.  476),  illustrates  the 
common  procedure.  Dummer  Blaisdell  of  York,  husbandman, 
brought  in  a  plea  of  trespass  against  Jeremiah  Mclntire,  Joseph 
Thompson,  and  Samuel  Parsons,  assessors  for  the  Second  Parish, 
stating  that  he  had  joined  the  Baptist  Church  of  Berwick  and  had 
given  due  notice  thereof  in  good  season  to  the  Second  Parish. 
“Yet  these  lads,  knowing  the  premises  but  contriving  to  vex,  in¬ 
jure  and  defraud  the  Plaintiff  by  colour  of  their  rights  ...  on 
the  first  of  May,  1800  did  assess  the  Plaintiff  in  his  poll  and 
estate  to  the  ministerial  tax  in  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  five 
cents”.  He  further  stated  that  the  collector  for  the  Second  Parish, 
Abraham  Shaw,  on  November  11,  1802,  “distrained  a  piece  of 
cloth  containing  [10  3A]  yards,  the  property  of  the  Plaintiff  of 
the  value  of  $16.12  and  sold  it  at  public  vendue.  Whereby  the 
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Plaintiff  is  greatly  wronged  and  injured  and  otherwise  damnified 
in  the  sum  of  $100”.  The  plaintiff  lost  and  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs  of  each  of  the  defendants. 

Peter  Young  of  York,  the  first  Baptist  minister  when  the 
York  Society  was  formed  in  1808,  was  ordained  in  the  orchard 
of  John  Tenney.  He  baptized  the  first  converts  where  Little  River 
crosses  the  Ridge  Road.  The  first  church,  located  at  the  junction 
of  U.S.  1  and  the  South  Berwick  Road,  was  built  on  land  sold  by 
Charles  Bane  “to  the  Babtist  Assoceates  for  a  meeting  house  for 
the  public  worship  of  God  for  the  use  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians  without  reserve  or  hindrance”.  Used  later  as  a  school- 
house,  it  was  moved  and  used  as  a  planing  mill,  and  is  now  a 
dwelling.  A  new  meetinghouse,  built  at  the  corner  of  Organug 
Road  and  U.S.  1-A,  was  dedicated  in  1891.  The  first  Baptist 
Church  Society  of  Cape  Neddick  was  formed  in  1829.  Another 
Baptist  church  was  built  in  1866  at  Beech  Ridge. 

The  Methodist  Society  was  organized  in  1829,  and  after 
holding  services  from  time  to  time  in  the  courthouse  with  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  First  Parish,  erected  their  church  building  in  1833  at 
their  present  location  in  the  Village  Square.  Another  Methodist 
Society  built  a  church  near  Brixham  Four  Corners,  still  standing 
but  now  used  as  a  Grange  Hall. 

With  the  growth  of  the  summer  colony,  Episcopalians  or¬ 
ganized  a  society  and  built  in  1886  a  wooden  church  on  Wood- 
bridge  Road,  and  then,  in  1908,  a  stone  church  at  the  corner  of 
Woodbridge  Road  and  York  Street.  The  wooden  building  was 
given  to  the  Women’s  League  and  moved  to  the  Village  to  become 
a  clubhouse,  both  for  the  League  and  the  American  Legion.  At 
York  Beach  the  Union  Congregational  Church  was  dedicated  in 
1895.  The  Roman  Catholics  held  their  first  services,  both  in  York 
Harbor  and  at  the  Beach,  in  1895,  meeting  at  Mason’s  Bath 
House  at  the  Harbor  and  at  Clement’s  Hall  at  the  Beach.  The 
Beach  organization  was  the  first  to  complete,  in  1901,  a  Catholic 
church,  the  Star  of  the  Sea;  in  1903  the  Harbor  organization 
erected  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  though 
still  standing  is  not  regularly  in  use,  since  the  society  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  brick  Norton  Inn  on  U.S.  1-A  in  the  Village. 

New  “secteries”  were  introduced  by  itinerant  elders  who 
arranged  meetings  in  private  houses  wherever  they  were  made 
welcome.  Some  of  these  were  earnest  and  sincere,  and  as  mission¬ 
aries,  represented  organized  societies  in  other  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  towns.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  Second  Advent- 
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ists,  known  as  “Millerites”  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  had 
a  following  in  York.  There  still  exists  the  memory  of  a  song 
lamenting  the  absence  of  their  leader  on  the  day  in  1844  when 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  awaited. 

As  time  passed  some  self-styled  “Elders”,  no  better  than 
charlatans,  preyed  on  isolated  communities  and  imposed  on  the 
hospitality  that  was  shown  them.  The  “Cochranites”  held  a  few 
meetings  in  Cape  Neddick  in  1818.  The  “Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Zion  and  the  Family  of  Egypt”,  who  disturbed  the  Baptist  meeting 
on  a  Lord’s  Day  in  1823,  were  not  heard  of  again  after  their 
leaders  were  fined  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  the  1860’s  such  an  “elder”  covered  several  counties  in 
his  circuit  and  dreamed  bolder  conquests  as  he  found  more  gullible 
victims.  Having  made  some  agreement  with  a  captain  of  a  vessel, 
he  began  to  preach  of  Jerusalem  as  the  promised  land  where  the 
faithful  would  never  die  and  would  never  suffer  pain.  His  flock 
had  but  to  sell  all  their  worldly  goods  and  entrust  all  the  proceeds 
to  him  and  he  would  lead  them  there  to  bask  forevermore  in  the 
warm  glow  of  the  Lord’s  eternal  love.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  found 
only  one  family  in  York  which  would  forsake  all  and  follow  him. 
Johnson  B.  Moulton  of  Clay  Hill,  son  of  Ebenezer,  with  his  wife 
and  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  three,  joined  a  band  of  families  from 
other  towns  in  Maine,  near  and  far. 

It  was  a  frightful  voyage;  many  of  them  suffered  seasickness 
and  scurvy.  Before  the  voyage  was  over  they  were  robbed  by  Arab 
pirates,  and  after  they  landed,  penniless  and  short  of  food,  they 
found  no  shelter  awaiting  them,  and  consequently  they  suffered 
in  heat  by  day  and  cold  by  night.  Beyond  providing  for  their  daily 
needs,  their  only  aim  was  somehow  to  earn  passage  back  to  Maine. 

Johnson  Moulton  managed  to  save  enough  to  pay  for  the 
return  trip  of  himself  and  his  wife,  but  he  considered  he  had 
reached  the  limit  of  endurance  before  he  had  accumulated  enough 
for  the  boy’s  expenses,  so  the  boy  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an 
Arab  family.  The  American  consul  on  the  scene,  apparently  keep¬ 
ing  friendly  watch  over  the  plight  of  his  countrymen,  giving 
whatever  assistance  lay  within  his  power,  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moulton  to  board  ship  without  taking  their  son.  Father 
Ebenezer,  back  in  York  on  Clay  Hill,  informed  by  the  consul  of 
son  Johnson’s  predicament  in  a  distant  foreign  land,  somehow,  by 
sale  of  property  and  by  generosity  of  friends,  gathered  sufficient 
funds  from  hard-pressed  folk  in  York,  and  forwarded  them  to 
distant  Asia.  Eventually  Johnson  B.  Moulton  and  his  family  were 
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returned  to  Clay  Hill,  where  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  known 
as  “Old  Jerusalem  Moulton”. 

By  coincidence  a  group  of  about  forty  of  these  disillusioned 
refugees  were  put  aboard  the  very  ship  on  which  Mark  Twain  was 
making  a  world  tour,  and  in  his  Innocents  Abroad  he  described 
the  despair  of  the  “Jaffa  Colonists”,  as  he  called  them. 

No  further  divergencies  have  been  recorded  or  remembered 
which  affected  the  growth  of  York  churches.  After  the  inhabitants 
were  no  longer  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  many  former 
members  renewed  their  affiliation  with  the  Congregational 
Church,  thereby  enabling  it  to  regain  its  former  eminence  in  the 
community.  There  is  but  one  parish  at  present,  the  Second  Parish 
having  ceased  to  function  in  1869. 

Thus  it  has  come  about,  after  the  Church  of  England  for 
twenty-five  years  and  the  Congregational  Church  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had,  each  in  turn,  received  support  from 
the  special  taxation  of  all  the  citizens  and  had  by  law  been  able 
to  demand  of  every  person  attendance  at  services,  that  today 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  all  have  their  meetinghouses  and  are  equally 
respected. 


SCHOOLS 


When  the  pioneers  were  building  their  homes  and  lay¬ 
ing  out  their  fields  for  planting,  the  plan  for  education  of  the 
young  was  a  private  matter  for  each  family  to  decide  according 
to  its  means,  opportunity,  and  ambition.  By  Massachusetts  law 
whenever  any  settlement  increased  to  the  number  of  fifty  families, 
it  was  required  to  provide  a  common  school.  Apparently  four 
decades  passed  before  the  population  of  York  grew  to  that  extent, 
and  when  that  time  came  the  inhabitants  had  to  be  reminded  of 
their  obligation  by  the  Court  before  they  took  action  in  town 
meeting. 

The  first  mention  of  any  action  taken  appears  in  the  court 
records  for  1673,  when  the  Grand  Jury  charged  the  Town  of 
York  “for  not  providing  a  school  and  schoolemaster  for  the  aedu- 
cation  of  Youth  according  to  law”.  This  is  followed  by  a  note 
reading  “Capt.  Raynes  as  a  selectman  promisheth  to  use  all  means 
to  procure  a  schoolmaster  which  the  town  hath  provided”. 

The  next  mention  seems  to  show  that  the  result  of  Select¬ 
man  Raynes’s  promised  efforts  was  to  induce  a  schoolmaster  to 
live  in  York  and  carry  on  a  school  on  his  own  responsibility,  each 
pupil  to  pay  individual  charges  at  no  expense  to  the  town.  In 
York  Deeds  Book  V,  dated  1676,  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
of  James  Jackson  of  Cape  Neddick,  one  item  shows  that  thirty-two 
pounds  of  pork  had  been  paid  to  Edward  Woolecock  for  schooling 
of  daughter  Elizabeth.  The  Jackson  family,  all  but  Elizabeth,  had 
been  horribly  slaughtered  in  a  raid  by  Indians  during  King  Philip’s 
War. 

No  official  action  on  education  appears  in  town  records 
until,  at  the  meeting  held  on  May  13,  1700,  it  was  voted  under 
Article  10:  “The  town  haeth  Impowered  ye  Selectmen  to  settle  A 
School  Marster  in  this  town”.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  1701  the 
selectmen  reported: 

Pursuant  to  a  vote  of  this  Town  for  a  Scool  Master  the 
said  Select  men  Indented  and  Bargened  With  Mr.  Natha11 
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ffreman  to  Ceep  a  free  Scool  for  all  the  Inhabitance  of  our 
Town  for  Which  the  Town  to  pay  said  ffreman  for  one  year 
Eight  pounds  in  or  as  Money  and  three  penc  per  week  for 
Taching  to  Reade:  and  four  penc:  per  Week  for  Writing 
and  sifering  and  no  Moor. 

Mr.  ffreman’s  year  began 
May  ye  5  :  1701 

Before  Nathaniel  Freeman  began  his  first  year  of  teaching, 
writing,  spelling,  and  punctuation  were  highly  individualistic. 
Few  adults  had  learned  from  the  same  teacher,  and  each  teacher 
had  made  his  own  rules.  Spelling  was  for  the  most  part  phonetic, 
and  since  pronunciation  varied  in  different  families,  according  to 
the  dialect  of  the  pioneer,  the  spelling  varied,  and  no  one  could 
prove  that  any  of  it  was  wrong. 

Nathaniel  Freeman,  on  trial  to  prove  his  own  worth  and 
that  of  the  newly  authorized  system,  won  acceptance.  For  the  next 
year  he  renewed  his  “bargen”  with  an  increase  in  salary  to  ten 
pounds.  Presumably  he  continued  to  teach,  year  after  year,  under 
the  same  terms,  but  as  Queen  Anne’s  War  was  raging  for  ten 
years  beginning  in  1703,  matters  concerning  a  school  and  a  school¬ 
master  received  no  further  recorded  notice  until  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  1710.  In  order  that  the  matter  be  taken  care  of  in  a  manner 
that  would  require  no  regular  annual  attention  for  a  reasonable  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  the  town  empowered  the  selectmen  to  hire  a  teacher 
under  a  seven-year  contract.  The  selectmen  and  Nathaniel  Free¬ 
man  agreed  not  only  on  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  per  year,  but  also 
that  the  town  would  build  him  a  “Dwelling  house  twenty-two  foot 
long,  Eighteen  foot  wide  &  eight  foot  between  Joynts,  with  a  brick 
chimney  with  doors  floors  &  Stairs  Convenient,  suitable  to  live  in”. 
In  this  building,  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Barrell  Mill 
Pond,  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death  in  1723. 

Father  Samuel  Moody  had  started  his  Latin  School  to  pre¬ 
pare  serious  students  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  tuition 
for  entrance  into  the  college  of  their  choice,  usually  Harvard. 
Among  the  pupils  were  some  who  came  to  York  from  considerable 
distances.  A  letter  recommending  Samuel  Gardner  of  Boston,  later 
captain  and  major,  to  kindly  notice  of  William  Pepperrell  at  Louis- 
burg  in  1745,  mentioned  as  a  qualification  that  “his  first  educa¬ 
tion  was  under  the  Reverend  Mr.  Moody”.  Wigglesworth  Toppan 
of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  who  may  have  come  to  York  to  attend 
the  Latin  School,  stayed  on  to  become  a  citizen,  and  occasionally 
a  town  official.  Edward  Pell,  a  pupil  from  Boston,  later  married 
Jerusha  Harmon  of  York.  Their  son,  John  Pell,  a  prosperous 
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merchant  in  York,  owned  and  lived  in  the  “Pell  Mansion”,  now 
known  as  the  Elizabeth  Perkins  House,  and  established  the  “Pell 
Fund”,  to  be  spent  on  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
Not  much  is  known  of  York  boys  who  attended  the  school,  but  it 
is  certain  that  one  was  Dummer  Sewall,  and  reasonably  certain 
that  among  others  were  John  Shaw  and  Paul  Nowell,  both  of 
whom  went  to  Harvard. 

The  dates  when  the  school  was  first  opened  and  when  it 
was  finally  closed  are  not  known.  The  earliest  mention  found  is 
in  the  diary  of  Joseph  (Handkerchief)  Moody  in  1723,  recording 
that  he  had  been  absent  from  his  school  for  a  week.  In  the  same 
year  Father  Moody,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Wells,  apologized 
for  having  neglected  his  correspondence,  pleading  “one  part  of 
my  Latin  School  has  been  my  Dayly  Care  all  this  Winter”.  Nor 
is  it  definitely  known  where  his  school  was  held,  whether  in  the 
parsonage,  or  in  the  study  “near  the  garrison”  that  in  1708  the 
town  had  built  for  him. 

In  1714  the  Town  of  York  was  again  censured  by  the 
Massachusetts  Court — this  time  “for  want  of  a  gramer  scoole 
Master”.  Perhaps  the  citizens  were  for  the  first  time  made  aware, 
from  sources  far  away,  that  the  town  had  achieved  the  status  of 
having  a  hundred  families.  The  law  which  had  gone  unheeded 
had  been  passed  in  May  1647,  while  York  .was  still  Gorgeana, 
the  first  English  city  in  America.  It  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 

It  being  one  chief  project  of  Satan  to  keep  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  in  former  times  keeping 
them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  per¬ 
suading  from  the  use  of  tongues  that  so  at  least  the  true 
sence  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and 
corrupted  with  false  glosses  of  deceivers — to  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers 
in  church  and  commonwealth  the  Lord  assisting  our  en¬ 
deavors:  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  when  any  town  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  100  families  or  householders  they 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school  the  master  thereof  being  able 
to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  (Anc.  Charters  P  Col.  Laws) 

The  grammar  school  was  the  forerunner  of  the  high  school 
of  a  later  day,  not  the  modern  grammar  school.  The  name  “high 
school”  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

No  action  on  the  Court  censure  of  1714  is  recorded  until 
in  the  town  meeting  held  in  September  of  1717  the  following 
votes  were  passed: 
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Voted  that  this  town  will  have  a  Gram1  School  Master 
for  one  yeare  to  Tach  our  Children  in  the  Larned  Things, 
and  to  Reade  write  and  Cypher:  to  keep  said  School  in  the 
Senter  of  our  said  town  of  York:  which  said  School  master 
is  to  be  Paid  and  Subsisted  by  our  said  town. 

Voted  to  have  a  School  Master  to  Instruct  our  Chil¬ 
dren,  &c:  to  Read  write  and  Cypher — said  School  Master 
to  be  Paid  by  the  Town  as  aforesaid  and  to  Remove  from 
Place  to  Place  as  the  Town  shall  order 

York  was  to  have  two  schools,  but  there  was  only  one 
schoolhouse.  Where  the  grammar  school  was  held  in  the  next 
few  years  is  open  to  question.  The  vote  that  the  common  school 
was  “to  Remove  from  Place  to  Place  as  the  Town  shall  order” 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  was  known  as  the  “Moving  School”. 
It  apparently  was  begun  to  satisfy  the  dwellers  in  the  western  part 
of  town  and  those  living  at  the  south  side  of  the  river,  who  evi¬ 
dently  considered  that  these  sections  of  town  were  sufficiently 
populated  to  require  schooling  for  their  children.  Probably  because 
of  their  insistence,  the  building  of  a  second  schoolhouse  was  put 
off  until  1723  when  conditions  required  that  action  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  There  was  criticism  also  because  the  selectmen 
were  given  so  much  authority  to  order  the  exact  dates  when  the 
Moving  School  should  be  held  for  six  months  in  the  Village,  three 
months  at  Scotland,  and  three  months  somewhere  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  Each  section  wanted  more  control  and  longer 
terms  and  the  services  of  the  grammar  school  master  during  some 
part  of  the  year. 

In  what  must  have  been  a  tumultuous  town  meeting  in 
1722  the  issues  were  squarely  faced.  Article  17  called  for  some 
method  by  which  it  could  be  determined  “where  ye  Senter  of  ye 
town  is  for  a  Scool  House”.  Under  Article  18,  it  was  voted  that 
the  schoolhouse  was  to  be  built  on  parsonage  land.  Then  a  dissent 
was  entered  against  the  two  votes  by  citizens  of  the  outlying 
sections  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  town,  wherein  they 
declared,  over  their  signatures,  that  while  they  stood  by  their  vote 
to  have  the  schoolhouse  built  in  the  center  of  town  they  did  not 
agree  that  the  center  was  on  parsonage  land  in  the  Village. 

The  matter  of  building  a  new  school  was  not  settled  until 
1725  when  it  was  voted  that  it  “be  built  at  ye  Lower  end  of  the 
town  on  ye  ministerial  land”.  The  following  year,  the  schoolhouse 
apparently  having  been  built,  some  not  unqualified  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  two  schoolteachers.  By  the  vote 
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on  one  article,  “a  Grammar  School  Master  shall  be  agreed  with”. 
Next  it  was  “Voted  that  besides  the  Grammar  School  Master  there 
be  a  School  master  agreed  with  to  move  about  the  Town”.  Next, 
under  Article  41,  it  was  “Voted  the  Grammar  School  be  fixed 
down  at  the  School  House  the  Present  Year”.  Under  Article  42  it 
was  “Voted  that  the  Select  Men  be  impowered  to  agree  with  a 
moving  School  Master  &  to  order  his  Motions”.  To  “the  last  three 
votes”  fourteen  representative  voters  from  the  outlying  districts 
registered  their  dissent. 

The  building  of  the  Second  Church,  in  the  Scotland  Dis¬ 
trict,  had  been  underway  since  1724,  but  progress  had  been  slow 
for  want  of  funds.  In  1726,  the  town,  having  voted  forty-two 
pounds  for  the  building  of  a  schoolhouse  in  “the  upper  End  of 
the  Town”,  allowed  this  sum  to  be  spent  towards  completing  the 
church  if  the  new  building  would  also  be  used  as  the  desired 
schoolhouse. 

In  1728  the  grammar  school  was  permitted  to  “move”:  six 
months  “at  the  school  house  near  the  lower  Meeting  House,  three 
months  on  the  other  side  of  the  River,  &  the  other  three  months 
at  the  upper  End  of  the  town”.  Also,  under  Article  24,  it  was 
“Voted  that  the  Select  Men  provide  a  suitable  person  to  teach  a 
school  at  Cape  Neddick  for  four  months  in  the  present  year”. 

Beginning  in  the  meeting  of  March  13,  1733,  there  appears 
an  attempt  to  trim  the  appropriation  for  education.  Four  months 
schooling  at  town  cost  was  allowed  to  Cape  Neddick,  but  “the 
inhabitants  of  Cape  Neddick  to  find  [the  teacher]  his  board  the 
said  term”.  In  1734  the  selectmen  were  instructed  “to  agree  with” 
Mr.  Amos  Main  to  teach  school  “with  the  Provisn  that  sd  Maine 
will  keep  school  as  cheap  as  any”. 

In  the  following  year  there  appears  no  record  of  any  teacher 
of  common  schools  being  employed.  From  the  vote  taken  in  the 
next  year  it  would  appear  that  the  inhabitants  took  successful 
action  to  order  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Without  explanation,  it 
was  “Voted  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  that  Live  to  the 
Eastward  of  the  Short  Sands  Brook  so-called  exclusive  of  those 
that  live  at  Ground  Root  Hill  receive  their  Proportion  of  Sixty 
Pounds  Provided  they  lay  out  same  for  a  School  &  no  other  use”. 
Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  “district  system”  whereby  each 
settlement  having  at  least  eight  children  of  school  age  could 
apply  for  a  sum  of  money  in  the  proportion  which  the  amount  of 
money  the  town  received  in  taxes  from  that  settlement  bore  to 
the  whole  sum  appropriated  for  schools.  Having  received  their 
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allotment,  each  settlement  chose  an  agent  and  conducted  its  school 
as  independently  as  the  Massachusetts  laws  allowed,  but  was 
obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  town  for  the  money  spent. 

And  so  the  school  system  grew.  In  1739  twenty  pounds 
were  granted  for  a  schoolhouse  on  the  South  Side.  Cape  Neddick 
was  allowed  to  extend  its  bounds  as  a  school  district,  presumably 
so  that  by  including  a  large  tax  area  it  would  be  granted  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  school  money.  The  Second  Parish,  granted  for 
its  own  use  a  quarter  part  of  the  town  school  appropriation,  was 
allowed  to  maintain  its  own  grammar  school  and  master.  By  vote 
in  1743  the  town  recognized  four  almost  independent  districts: 
the  Center,  the  Upper  Parish,  the  Southwest  Side  of  York  River, 
and  Cape  Neddick.  In  1744  another  school  was  opened  at  or 
near  Lewis  Bane’s  house  at  what  is  now  York  Corner.  In  1746 
a  new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  that  neighborhood — paid  for 
partly  by  funds  raised  by  private  subscription  and  finally  by  addi¬ 
tional  funds  appropriated  by  the  town  to  finish  the  building.  Until 
1785  it  was  controlled  as  a  part  of  the  Center  District,  after  which 
time  it  was  made  a  separate  district  known  as  District  No.  2  until 
in  1822  it  became  known  as  District  13. 

From  1746  until  1785,  after  the  Revolution,  there  was 
scant  attention  paid  in  town  meetings  to  school  affairs.  Year  after 
year  a  vote  was  passed  that  school  be  kept  as  usual,  by  which  was 
meant  that  the  selectmen  were  thereby  instructed  to  turn  over  to 
each  district  its  proportion  of  the  school  appropriation.  Whatever 
was  done  with  that  money  was  of  little  concern  to  the  town  as  a 
whole.  During  those  years,  however,  the  inhabitants  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  conduct  of  their  school. 
They  attended  faithfully  the  district  meetings,  and  they  limited 
the  powers  of  their  agents  in  accordance  with  the  votes  passed. 

Crude  as  this  system  may  appear  in  the  twentieth  century, 
the  results  were  favorable.  Schools  in  York  were  as  good  as  they 
were  in  any  of  the  provinces  at  that  time.  Several  of  the  teachers 
in  the  grammar  school  have  been  remembered  for  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  other  sections  of  New  England.  After  teaching  in  York 
for  two  years,  Isaac  Hasey  served  for  many  years  as  a  minister  in 
Lebanon,  Maine.  Amos  Main,  born  in  York,  was  known  and 
loved  for  his  long  career  as  pastor  and  teacher  in  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire.  The  Reverend  Daniel  Little,  who  taught  in  York  for 
a  year  or  two,  became  the  first  minister  of  Kennebunk  and  traveled 
over  most  of  northern  Maine  as  a  missionary  to  the  newly-founded 
towns.  Parker  Cleaveland,  highly  regarded  as  professor  of  chemis- 
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try,  mineralogy,  and  natural  philosophy  for  fifty  years  at  Bowdoin 
College,  taught  in  his  early  years,  around  1800,  the  grammar 
school  in  District  1 .  Stephen  Longfellow,  grandfather  of  the  poet, 
after  teaching  in  York  was  later  active  in  politics  in  Falmouth. 
Nicholas  Pike  of  Somersworth,  New  Hampshire,  whose  Pike’s 
Arithmetic  was  long  a  standard  textbook,  taught  for  several  years, 
until  1769,  in  the  grammar  school  of  District  1. 

Most  famous  of  all,  known  and  respected  throughout  the 
colonies,  was  Master  Samuel  Moody  (1726-1795),  a  son  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  and  grandson  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Moody.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1746,  he  taught  the  grammar 
school  from  1747,  succeeding  Master  Daniel  Little,  until  1762 
when  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  the  preceptor  of  the 
new  Dummer  Academy  in  the  Byfield  Parish  of  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  before  this  opportunity 
came  he  had  planned  to  start  a  private  school  in  York.  In  1760 
the  First  Parish  “Voted  and  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Moody  with 
concurrence  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Lyman  Liberty  and  Priviledge  of 
Erecting  a  House  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Learned 
Languages  on  Parsonage  land  near  the  Pound  [between  the  Hugh 
Holman  and  the  Nicholas  Sewall  Houses]  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life”. 

The  constable  s  records  for  1761  show  that  he  accepted  as 
salary  for  his  last  term  seven  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  in  money, 
and  the  wood  from  the  old  Pound  valued  at  2£  13/ and  4  to  make 
up  about  ten  pounds.  Probably  his  most  famous  pupil  during  his 
sixteen  years  of  teaching  in  York  was  David  Sewall,  who  succeeded 
him  as  teacher  for  one  year.  His  Dummer  Academy  gained  such 
recognition  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin’s  sister  wrote  in  1778 
to  her  brother  in  Paris  concerning  the  son  of  their  friend  Gov¬ 
ernor  Green  of  Rhode  Island  that  “Ray  is  at  Mr.  Moody’s  scool  & 
comes  on  bravely  with  His  Laming”,  she  saw  no  need  for  further 
explanation.  In  1790  the  entire  faculty  of  Harvard — the  president 
and  the  three  professors — had  all  been  pupils  of  Master  Moody. 
It  was  said  at  that  time  that  most  of  the  prominent  men  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  law,  medicine,  and  the  armed  services  had  received  their 
early  education  under  this  famous  son  of  York.  One  of  these  was 
Rufus  King,  a  grandson  of  Captain  Samuel  Bragdon,  who  was  a 
delegate  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  a 
leader  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention  to  .obtain  ratification,  a 
senator  from  New  York  to  the  first  Congress,  and  minister  to 
England  during  three  administrations. 
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There  is  preserved  a  letter  written  by  Captain  Henry 
Sewall  in  1845,  when  he  was  ninety-two.  A  grandson  of  Nicholas 
Sewall,  he  was  born  in  the  Newtown  section  of  York  and  lived 
there  on  his  fathers  farm  until  he  enlisted  in  the  Armv  in  1775. 

j 

In  it  he  told  about  the  education  he  had  received  in  the  school 
which  stood  behind  the  church: 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .  the  first  school  that  I  attended,  say  1764,  when  I 
was  about  12  years  of  age,  was  conducted  by  master  Samuel 
Moody,  of  York,  my  native  place.  I  had  been  previously 
taught  by  my  mother.  .  .  .  The  only  books  then  used  in  the 
town  were  the  N.E.  primer,  N.E.  spelling  book,  the  Psalter 
and  the  Bible.  Neither  English  grammar,  geography,  or  even 
arithmetic,  were  then  and  there  taught.  ...  I  had  learned, 
at  home,  to  distinguish  the  vowels  from  the  consonants, 
and  was  considerably  expert  in  spelling,  but  I  never  heard 
the  name  of  a  verb  or  a  noun ,  or  any  technical  parts  of 
speech,  during  the  years  that  I  attended  this  or  any  other 
school,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  Master  Moody  .  .  .  professed  pre-eminent  skill  in  .  .  . 
the  syllabic  division  of  words  in  spelling.  It  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  rule  with  him  (which  I  have  often  heard  him  en¬ 
force  with  emphasis)  that  in  spelling  certain  words,  the 
consonant  must  always  be  put  to  the  last — such  as  lov-ed, 
ha-ted,  gi-ven,  etc.  And  whenever  a  syllable  was  formed  by 
a  single  vowel,  it  must  be  so  expressed  in  spelling,  viz.,  a 
by  itself,  a-e  by  itself,  e-and  so  of  all  the  vowels.  And  here 
permit  me  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  his  quaint  method  of 
dividing  the  syllables  in  longer  words,  by  selecting  the  word 
abomination ,  and  spelling  it  as  taught  in  this  school,  viz. 
a  by  itself,  a,  b,  o,  bo,  abo — m,  i,  abomi — n,  a,  na,  abomina 
— t,  i,  ti,  abominati — o,  n,  on,  abomination.  And  the  word 
Aaron  was  thus  analyzed  in  spelling:  great  A,  little  a,  r,  o, 
n,  Aaron.  Moreover  the  word  one ,  had,  by  many  raw  schol¬ 
ars,  who  were  so  taught  at  home,  been  pronounced  so  as  to 
ryhme  with  tone;  and  I  have  often  heard  it  so  read  in  the 
Bible  by  elderly  people.  But  master  Moody  corrected  this 
error,  and  taught  the  true  pronounciation.  Still  the  word 
touch  was  by  his  approbation  pronounced  in  rhyme  with 
couch,  and  augh  in  daughter  pronounced  like  the  same  letters 
in  laughter ;  also  the  word  staves  (plural  of  staff)  in  rhyme 
with  slaves.  In  the  words  motive,  active,  native,  representa¬ 
tive,  and  other  words  of  kindred  termination,  the  last  syl¬ 
lable  was  pronounced  long  as  in  five,  both  in  reading  and  in 
common  parlance;  with  several  other  antiquated  pronouncia- 
tions,  accents  and  inflexions,  which  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  unlearn  in  theory  and  repudiate  in  practice.  But  I  did 
not  discover  that  tion,  at  the  termination  of  many  words  in 
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our  language,  could  form  one  syllable  in  spelling — my  mind 
being  otherwise  occupied  during  the  war — until  I  returned 
home  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783.  My  mother  has 
frequently  told  me,  that  when  she  was  taught  the  alphabet 
the  i  and  /  had  been  called  long  i  and  short  i;  and  U  and  V, 
open  U  and  picked  U.  But  these  inconvenient  perplexities 
were  not  sanctioned  by  her,  nor  were  they  practiced  since 
my  remembrance.  Although  Johnson’s  Dictionary  still  un¬ 
happily  blends  these  letters  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  words. 

.  .  .  Yours  respectfully 

H.  Sewall 

Master  Moody  was  the  first  preceptor  to  engage  a  teacher 
of  dancing  in  a  boys’  school  in  order  to  give  instruction  in  manners 
and  deportment.  At  least  two  York  boys,  Joseph  Emerson  and 
Jonathan  Sayward  Barrell,  received  the  benefits  of  education  at 
Dummer  Academy. 

In  1785,  when  affairs  of  war  demanded  less  attention 
after  the  Revolution,  the  condition  of  the  schools  received  closer 
examination.  An  inspection  committee  reported  that  there  should 
be  more  schools  added  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils.  In  1791  the  Ground  Nut  Hill  section  was  granted  a 
common  school  for  one  term  of  three  months,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Tatnick  region  was  allowed  one  for. a  similar  term. 

In  1796  a  committee  of  seven  men,  appointed  to  make  a 
more  thorough  inspection  “to  Examine  the  Situation  of  the  Schools 
in  the  Several  Districts”,  laid  out  and  defined  seven  districts;  1, 
Center;  2,  Cyder  Hill  and  Scituate;  3,  The  Upper  Parish;  4, 
South  Side  of  the  River;  5,  Cape  Neddick;  6,  Ground  Root  Hill; 
and  7,  Tatnick  and  Agamenticus.  The  report  was  accepted  and 
also  a  vote  was  passed  “that  a  School  Committee  be  raised  to 
Superintend  and  regulate  the  Schools”. 

In  1798,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  town  failed  to 
appropriate  funds  for  a  grammar  school  and  was  therefore  prompt¬ 
ly  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury.  It  will  be  apparent  that  throughout 
the  following  century  more  credit  for  the  advancement  of  schools 
is  due  to  the  enforcement  of  acts  of  legislature  than  to  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  voters  of  York.  The  town,  while  not  yet  suffering 
from  the  various  embargoes  which  precipitated  the  War  of  1812, 
was  endeavoring  to  spread  the  usual  appropriations  made  in 
former  years  over  seven  districts  where  there  had  been  but  four, 
and  had  neglected  the  grammar  school  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet.  Moreover  there  was  pressure,  annually,  from  districts  which 
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asked  for  two  schoolhouses — and  teachers — where  there  had  been 
but  one  before.  Changes  were  made  from  year  to  year,  indicating 
the  varying  success  of  what  might  be  called  lobbyists  to  win  more 
privileges  for  their  districts. 

The  effect  of  hard  times  first  appeared  in  1806,  when  an 
extra  twenty  dollars  above  the  regular  appropriation  for  schools 
was  raised  to  buy  books  for  poor  children.  In  1807  the  usual 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  schools  was  cut  to  nine  hundred.  In 
1815  one  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  schools,  while 
twenty-two  hundred  was  raised  for  support  of  the  poor.  In  1819 
the  town,  again  in  danger  of  prosecution  by  Massachusetts  for  not 
maintaining  a  grammar  school,  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  attempted  to  encourage  private  contributions  by 
offering  to  hold  such  a  school  in  contributing  districts  for  periods 
of  time  proportionate  to  the  amounts  raised  plus  a  suitable  share 
of  the  special  town  fund. 

An  act  of  the  new  Maine  Legislature,  passed  March  15, 
1821,  determined  the  minimum  amount  of  money  which  the 
towns  must  raise  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  result  in  York 
was  that  the  usual  appropriation  of  $1000  was  raised  by  law  to 
$1289.60.  Three  thousand  was  spent  for  support  of  the  poor. 

In  1822  a  committee  “ascertained  the  bounds  of  the  School 
Districts”,  now  thirteen  in  number:  1,  Center;  2,  Lower  District 
on  the  South  Side  of  the  River;  3,  Upper  District,  South  Side;  4, 
Scotland;  5,  Birch  Hill;  6,  Tatnick  West;  7,  Tatnick  East;  8, 
North  Village;  9,  Ground  Root  Hill  West;  10,  Ground  Root  Hill 
East;  11,  Cape  Neddick;  12,  Scituate;  13,  Cider  Hill. 

In  1824,  it  was  voted  that  “the  Superintending  School 
Committee  be  three  persons  and  they  receive  $3  for  their  services 
and  that  they  visit  each  District  School  twice  in  a  year  and  receive 
no  pay  unless  they  so  attend”.  In  1827  their  pay  was  raised  to 
nine  dollars  each.  An  upward  trend  in  the  times  became  apparent. 
In  1832,  $1394  was  raised  for  schools;  $1041.29  was  spent  on 
paupers. 

By  an  Act  of  Legislature  passed  in  1835,  the  Superintend¬ 
ing  School  Committee  was  required  to  report  on  conditions  found 
in  the  various  districts,  and  in  consequence  the  results  of  leaving 
schools  to  the  discretion  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts,  pressed  to 
make  do  with  slender  apportionments,  became  apparent  for  the 
first  time.  The  committee  “discovered  a  want  of  Uniformity  in 
instruction  and  discipline  in  the  arrangement  of  the  classes,  and 
particularly  in  the  books  used” — geographies  of  the  edition  of 
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1810 — “tending  to  throw  our  Scholars  behind  the  age  in  which 
we  live  by  a  quarter  of  a  century”.  Students  of  arithmetic  were 
doing  well,  but  only  about  one  in  twelve  was  studying  English 
grammar — “almost  a  total  want  of  Dictionaries  in  nearly  all  of 
our  schools” — a  code  of  standards  and  uniform  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  should  be  drawn  up  and  enforced.  Out  of  a  census  of  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one,  to  the  number 
of  1,172,  830  registered,  459  “generally  attended”  school,  372 
rarely  attended — 341  “have  attended  no  School  whatever.  About 
half  of  our  children,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  growing  up 
without  even  the  fundamental  rudiments  of  education”.  The 
report  closes  with  a  quotation  from  a  source  not  given:  “The 
Public  School  system  has  been  brought  to  a  great  perfection, 
though  its  Acme  has  by  no  means  been  reached.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  over  some  of  the  other 
States,  when  it  is  remarked  on  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  that  there  are  400,000  people  in  that  State  totally 
destitute  of  the  benefits  of  education”. 

In  the  report  for  1840,  the  Committee  registered  a  protest 
that  by  hiring  “teachers  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  discre¬ 
tion”,  agents  were  “wilfully  flouting  the  law”,  saying  that  youthful 
teachers  were  satisfactory  for  teaching  primary  grades;  that  about 
half  of  the  female  teachers  employed,  not  having  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  examination,  were  without  the  required  certificate  “and 
we  may  add  without  ability  or  competency,  and  of  course  without 
benefit”.  The  period  when  the  inhabitants  had  conscientiously 
considered  the  welfare  of  their  district  school  had  evidently  passed, 
and  all  school  matters,  including  the  hiring  of  teachers,  had  been 
left  to  agents  who  were  for  the  most  part  uneducated.  For  almost 
fifty  years  this  state  of  affairs  grew  steadily  worse  until  the  district 
system  was  ruled  out  of  existence. 

The  lot  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee  in  those 
years  was  not  a  happy  one.  Its  powers  were  restricted  to  observing, 
advising,  and  reporting;  for  the  agents  of  the  various  districts  were 
free  to  act  on  or  reject  suggestions  as  they  pleased.  To  earn  their 
princely  salaries  (which  varied  between  three  and  ten  dollars 
each)  members  were  obliged  to  visit  each  of  the  fifteen  schools 
twice  a  year  or  forfeit  their  pay.  They  had  to  use  diplomacy  with 
the  agents  lest  they  be  maligned  by  them  in  their  reports.  When 
conditions  in  any  district  fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  state 
law,  the  Committee  made  enemies  if  they  so  much  as  threatened 
to  file  a  report.  These  men  should  be  remembered  with  respect 
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and  gratitude  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  They  were 
almost  always  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  or  former  teachers — 
educated  or  experienced  men.  The  agents  whom  they  must  in¬ 
fluence  were  often  men  with  no  education  who  sought  the  office 
in  order  to  have  the  power  to  hire  relatives  or  friends  as  teachers 
regardless  of  their  qualifications.  With  these  difficulties  in  mind, 
some  of  the  reports  are  almost  humorous  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  strain  to  find  something  to  praise  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
and  then  bear  down  heavily  on  the  needed  criticism  which  usually 
comprised  the  larger  portion  of  their  observations.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
S.  Putnam  (1797-1877)  was  a  past  master  of  this;  his  style, 
erudite  yet  sprightly,  makes  his  reports  interesting  reading.  Along 
with  Dr.  Putnam,  Charles  C.  Barrell,  John  A.  Swett,  Samuel  E. 
Payne,  Almon  H.  Merrow,  Dr.  John  C.  Stewart,  Luther  Junkins, 
Washington  Junkins,  Samuel  W.  Junkins,  Edward  A.  Chapman, 
and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Cook  were  the  pioneer  promoters  of  good 
schools  in  York. 

By  1850  there  were  fifteen  school  districts.  In  1853  the 
town  voted  to  have  the  report  of  the  Superintending  School  Com¬ 
mittee  printed  and  distributed  with  the  annual  auditors  report; 
at  first  the  two  reports  were  printed  as  separate  booklets,  but  now 
they  are  incorporated  into  the  annual  Town  Report.  The  hand  of 
Dr.  Jeremiah  S.  Putnam  is  apparent  in  that  long  first  report.  He 
first  showed  that  the  attendance  record  was  not  to  be  considered 
unfavorable — that  the  census  of  available  pupils  made  by  the 
agents  listed  all  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one,  whereas 
most  of  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  “were  engaged  in  the 
active  business  of  life”.  He  praised  the  parents  for  their  “pecuniary 
sacrifices”  to  buy  new  books  “with  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
opposition.  .  .  .  There  never  has  been  a  year  in  the  history  of  our 
schools  in  which  so  radical  a  change  of  text  books  has  been 
effected. 

“To  sustain  and  foster  these  nurseries  of  learning”,  he 
continued,  “will  require  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  our  citizens, 
the  zealous  aid  of  the  warm-hearted  teacher,  a  more  general  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  scholar,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  super¬ 
vision  and  visitation,  and  lastly — MONEY”. 

In  the  Committees  report  for  1855,  returning  to  the  same 
theme,  he  showed  that  York  was  currently  appropriating  the  least 
amount  for  education  of  any  of  the  sixteen  towns  in  York  County. 

In  1857  the  town,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  this  report, 
voted  to  dispense  with  a  school  committee  and  hire  a  supervisor 
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of  schools  for  the  salary  of  thirty  dollars  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  whole  Committee.  Luther  Junkins  was  chosen  for  the  position, 
118  votes  to  0. 

In  his  report  for  1858,  the  supervisor  announced  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  change  in  District  1  where  there  were  two  school- 
houses;  all  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age  were  to  be  assigned  to 
one  school  called  the  primary,  and  all  over  that  age  to  be  assembled 
in  the  other  school  and  graded  according  to  age  rather  than  to 
qualification.  There  may  be  some  connection  between  this  ruling 
and  the  fact  that  outbreaks  of  disorder,  organized  attempts  to 
break  up  a  school,  schoolteachers  treated  disrespectfully  and  even 
manhandled,  for  which  behavior  pupils  were  threatened  with 
court  action,  first  began  to  appear  in  the  following  years.  The 
town  voted  to  return  to  the  Superintending  School  Committee 
system. 

It  is  possible  that  the  demoralizing  effect  of  war  times  may 
have  been  partly  responsible  after  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
1861.  In  the  1866  report  “the  committee  suggests  to  agents  of 
districts,  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers — procuring  not 
such  simply  as  are  in  a  literary  point  of  view  qualified,  but  such  as 
are  in  all  respects  qualified  for  that  particular  place”.  (The  italics 
are  the  Committee’s.) 

In  1873  by  Act  of  Legislature,  the  state  extended  an  offer 
to  all  towns  in  Maine  to  share  equally,  up  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
in  any  appropriation  made  by  a  town  to  establish  a  free  high 
school.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in  town  meetings  almost  an¬ 
nually  thereafter,  but  action  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  first  evidence  of  a  combined  effort  to  supply  free 
transportation  to  pupils  appears  in  the  report  for  the  year  1869, 
when  it  was  noted  that  attendance  and  scholarship  had  been  good 
in  District  1 3  because  the  parents  voted  money  to  be  spent  to  take 
the  children  to  school  in  inclement  weather.  This  action  marks 
also  a  gradual  growth  of  interest  in  schools  by  the  parents  in 
various  districts.  Judging  by  the  tone  of  their  subsequent  annual 
reports,  the  School  Committee  became  emboldened  to  present 
conditions  more  bluntly,  and  in  1873  (Dr.  Putnam  was  again  on 
the  Board)  they  declared  flatly  that  teachers  who  failed  to  carry 
out  state  requirements  would  be  dismissed,  and  that  “the  crying 
wants  of  our  Town  are — Agents  who  know  their  duties  and  will 
perform  them”.  This  was  indeed  a  turning  point. 

Between  1873  and  1878,  District  1  was  hard  pressed  for 
suitable  classroom  facilities  in  the  Village.  Because  the  old  school- 
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house  behind  the  church  was  no  longer  adequate,  the  old  gaol 
was  also  used,  and  a  room  in  the  town  hall  was  set  off  for  the 
grammar  school.  Mrs.  Mary  Caswell  Baker  used  to  tell  gleefully 
that  she  had  received  her  early  education  in  the  cemetery,  the 
town  hall,  and  the  gaol.  The  schoolhouse  now  used  as  the  Village 
Fire  Station  was  finally  built  in  1879.  The  report  for  that  year 
carried  a  strong  plea  for  a  free  high  school. 

In  the  succeeding  years  several  innovations  were  suggested. 
In  1881  the  Committee  asked  for  the  introduction  of  music  into 
the  schools.  In  1882  citizens  contributed  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy 
a  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  the  grammar  school.  In 
1884  there  was  a  request  for  a  playground  for  every  school.  In 
1888  the  town  voted  to  authorize  the  selectmen  to  hire  a  truant 
officer. 

In  1888,  the  State  Supervisor  of  Schools  having  been  suc¬ 
cessful  after  a  five-year  campaign  in  getting  for  all  towns  by  an 
Act  of  Legislature  the  necessary  permission,  the  town  voted  to 
abolish  the  district  school  system,  and  took  measures  to  acquire 
ownership  of  the  school  buildings. 

In  1889,  under  Article  15,  the  town  voted  to  raise  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  a  free  high  school.  The  first- 
year  program  resulted  in  a  class  being  conducted  for  one  term  in 
the  lower  town  hall.  The  town  voted  also  to  furnish  free  textbooks 
to  all  the  pupils  in  each  school. 

In  1890,  with  only  four  hundred  dollars  raised,  the  high 
school  was  held,  for  one  term  each,  in  the  Village  (District  1), 
Scotland  (District  4),  and  in  Cape  Neddick  (District  11).  Thus 
the  high  school  became  a  moving  school — in  the  nineties  known 
somewhat  scornfully  as  the  “High  School  on  Wheels”. 

The  free  high  school  did  not  meet  with  success  in  its  first 
ten  years.  Supervisor  of  Schools  Edward  A.  Chapman  summed  up 
the  reasons  in  his  report  for  1889  and  1890.  “The  school”,  he 
wrote,  “does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  more  advanced  pupils.  By 
changing  from  place  to  place  after  each  term  a  regular  course  of 
study  cannot  be  pursued.  ...  in  order  to  graduate.  This  result 
can  be  secured  only  by  the  permanent  location  of  the  school”. 
In  Cape  Neddick  he  was  obliged  to  admit  some  pupils  of  lower 
grades  in  order  to  make  up  his  enrollment.  In  the  second  year  he 
noted  that  few  attended  all  of  the  terms,  and  therefore  the  whole 
body  of  pupils  was  not  equally  advanced.  In  1891  no  sum  was 
raised  for  keeping  a  high  school. 
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And  so  it  varied  during  that  decade.  In  some  of  those  years 
there  were  no  high-school  classes;' in  1899  they  were  held  at  the 
former  Christian  Church  building  which  stood  at  the  fork  of  U.S. 
1  and  the  Berwick  Road,  then  known  as  Scotland  Corner.  The  first 
students  to  graduate  were  Rebecca  Parsons  and  John  Junkins  of 
the  Class  of  1899. 

In  1900  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  as  a  start 
towards  a  high  school,  and  in  1902  the  new  building  on  the 
Organug  Road  was  formally  dedicated — at  the  private  expense  of 
the  Superintending  School  Committee.  The  modern  school  system 
may  be  said  to  have  arrived  with  that  dedication. 

The  new  grammar  school  building  was  completed  in  1914, 
built  on  Scituate  Row,  on  what  was  originally  the  Curtis  grant. 
Over  a  period  of  years  the  remaining  district  schools  have  been 
abandoned.  With  the  closing  of  the  Agamenticus  School  in  1957, 
the  number  of  schools  has  been  reduced  to  four,  the  two  in  the 
Village,  one  at  York  Beach,  one  at  Cape  Neddick. 

Since  that  day,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  town 
could  at  last  speak  with  pride  of  its  new  high  school,  there  has 
never  been  any  opposition  voiced  in  town  meetings  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  any  sums  of  money  requested  by  the  school  authorities. 
Many  graduates  have  gone  on  to  college,  and  having  acquired 
higher  education,  more  and  more  of  them  are  returning  to  their 
home  town. 

Thus  far  has  the  Town  of  York  progressed  since  the  days 
when  Supervisor  Luther  Junkins  wrote  in  his  report  for  1858: 

So  much  more  is  required  of  us  now  than  of  our 
fathers  in  bygone  days,  in  the  infancy  and  early  history  of 
our  Country,  which  has  so  rapidly  increased  in  population, 
wealth,  territory,  and  power,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  [and  which] 
from  a  population  of  about  3,000,000  has  increased  to 
30,000,000,  and  from  thirteen  to  thirty- three  states. 


THE  OLD  GAOL  AND  THE  COURT  HOUSE 


From  a  study  of  the  earliest  court  records,  it  would 
appear  that  the  first  settlers  tried  to  get  along  without  jails  and 
prisons  by  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  courts  as  soon  as  sen¬ 
tences  were  passed.  Debts  were  settled  by  execution  on  real  or 
personal  property.  A  debtor  could  be  taken  and  sold  into  servitude 
for  such  time  or  labor  as  would  be  considered  the  value  of  the 
obligation.  The  ducking  stool  and  the  stocks  and  bilboes  were  the 
correctives  ordered  when  the  levying  of  fines  proved  inadequate; 
sometimes  the  guilty  parties  were  offered  a  choice  of  either,  and 
sometimes  they  did  penance  in  both  ways.  The  lash  was  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  certain  crimes  or  for  repeated  offenses,  and  here  again 
damage  to  the  person  could  sometimes  be  avoided  by  payment  of 
cash  or  the  equivalent.  In  short,  it  seems  that  justice  was  done  in 
daylight  hours,  and  then  the  offenders  returned  to  their  homes. 

In  twenty  years’  time,  however,  the  number  and  character 
of  new  settlers  changed,  and  the  need  of  a  prison  or  house  of 
correction  became  evident.  In  a  court  session  in  1651  it  was 
“Ordered  that  the  towns  of  Gorgeana  and  Kittery  are  to  build  each 
of  them  a  pryson”. 

In  1653  the  Province  Court  ordered  all  the  towns  to  send 
to  York  their  contributions  towards  building  the  prison.  In  1666, 
“It  is  ordered  that  this  Western  devision  of  the  Province  of  Mayn 
shall  build  a  sufficient  pryson  at  York  before  the  last  of  September 
next,  in  1667”. 

It  was  surely  in  use  in  1668,  for  in  April  of  that  year 
Peter  Weare,  committed  by  royal  justices  for  getting  signatures 
to  petitions  favoring  Massachusetts,  protested  that  he  was  “at 
last  cast  into  prison  where  I  found  nothing  but  ye  flore  to  ly  upon”. 
(Doc.  Hist.  Me.,  IV,  214.) 

In  a  court  held  in  1673  “the  Overseers  of  the  pryson  [were] 
presented  for  not  finishing  thereof  by  which  neglect  the  County 
is  Damnified  the  said  persons  being  Capt.  John  Wincoll,  Edward 
Rishworth,  William  Hammond  and  Ric:  Banks  are  fined  each  5£ 
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the  Court  doth  order  that  the  said  Committee  shall  carry  on  and 
perfect  the  work  of  the  prison  by  the  first  of  December  next”. 
And  in  the  same  session  John  Parker,  sued  by  George  Norton 
“for  not  detayning  Peter  Weare  in  pryson”,  in  defense  declared 
“the  pryson  was  not  sufficient”.  The  keeper  probably  meant  that 
the  prison  was  too  cold  for  habitation.  In  1674,  by  order  of  the 
court: 

In  regard  of  the  Couldness  of  the  present  season  and 
the  Inconveniency  and  unfitness  of  the  Pryson  to  entertavne 
prisoners  this  winter  time,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  until 
a  more  convenient  pryson  be  erected  or  the  season  be  more 
moderate  it  shall  be  lawful  for  John  Parker  His  Majesty’s 
Gaolkeeper  at  York  to  remove  his  prysoners  to  his  house — 
Prysoners  shall  have  their  lyberty  to  come  to  the  meeting  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  with  the  keeper  of  the  Gaol. 

In  1686  “This  court  doth  order  and  appoint  that  the 
Prison  at  Yorke  shall  be  sufficiently  repayred  with  the  addition 
of  a  Chimney  and  at  Fort  Loyal — both  which  Gaoles  shall  serve  as 
Houses  of  Correction”.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  fireplace  in 
the  dungeon  was  built  as  a  result  of  this  order.  Until  years  later, 
the  whole  structure  consisted  of  only  one  dungeon. 

In  the  October  1695  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  it  was 
ordered:  “It  being  hazardous  travelling  with  prisoners  to  the 
Common  goale  by  reason  of  the  Indian  Enemy  also  the  Goal  being 
much  out  of  Repair.  .  .  .  the  Sheriff  shall  Constitute  any  house 
which  he  thinks  most  convenient  for  a  common  Countv  Goale  for 

j 

the  present”.  In  the  April  term  following,  the  court  ordered  a 
committee  “to  see  whats  amiss”  in  the  prison,  but  limited  to  ten 
pounds  the  cost  for  repairs. 

During  Queen  Anne’s  War  a  special  emergency  prompted 
the  court  in  April  1707  to  issue  the  following  order:  “Whereas 
the  Gaol  at  Kittery  is  out  of  repair  and  inasmuch  as  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Inferiour  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  is  appointed  to  be  holden  at  York  during  the  war  Ordered 
that  a  Small  Prison  be  erected  in  York  forthwith”.  On  October  1, 
1707,  a  contract  was  let  out  for  a  building  “to  be  24  foot  long  16 
foot  wide  &  7  foot  between  the  floors”  at  a  cost  of  twenty-two 
pounds — but  until  1710  this  prison,  used  as  a  house  of  correction, 
“was  insufficient  by  reason  there  is  no  chimney  therein”. 

In  1735  the  court  ordered  a  sufficient  yard  to  be  made  of 
boards  around  His  Majesty’s  Gaol  in  York.  In  1736  Joseph  Young, 
jailer,  was  paid  five  pounds  for  digging  a  cellar  for  the  prison. 
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In  1737  Sheriff  Joseph  Plaisted  in  his  “Memorial”  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  prison  be  “enlarged  and  amended”.  The  court 
ordered  that  an  addition  with  a  cellar  be  built  and  gutters  be 
attached  to  the  old  gaol.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  wood¬ 
en  structure  added  to  the  stone  part,  and  probably  consisted  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  large  room  and  entry  over  the  cellar.  In 
following  records  the  gaol  is  described  as  two  parts — the  stone 
dungeon  called  the  Gaol  and  the  wooden  addition  called  the 
Gaol  House.  In  1746  the  court  ordered  Sheriff  Plaisted  “to  make 
proper  partitions  to  the  Gaol  in  York  strong  and  sufficient  to 
separate  Criminals  from  Debtors”. 

In  1749  Jeremiah  Moulton  was  involved,  as  judge  and  the 
recognized  authority  in  town,  in  the  imprisonment  in  the  Gaol  of 
white  men  held  for  murdering  an  Indian  and  wounding  two 
others  in  Wiscasset.  It  was  a  delicate  responsibility,  calling  for 
impartial  but  firm  action.  On  the  one  hand  Indians  were  demand¬ 
ing  swift  justice  for  the  murder  of  one  of  their  race;  on  the  other, 
white  men  in  York  and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  protesting 
that  the  killing  of  Indians  was  not  murder,  threatened  a  jail 
delivery.  Nine  guards  were  posted  on  twenty-four-hour  duty  at 
the  Gaol  for  several  days.  During  this  time  actions  at  the  Old  Gaol 
were  carefully  directed  by  the  General  Court  in  Boston  and 
anxiously  followed  by  authorities  in  many  New  England  towns. 
One  man  was  acquitted  in  a  trial  held  in  York,  and  the  other  two 
were  taken  to  Massachusetts  for  trial.  The  resentment  of  the 
Indians  over  the  outcome  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Colonel  Jeremiah  Moulton  and  others,  in  a  letter  dated 
May  21,  1751,  to  Lieutenant-governor  Phips  asking  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  after  reporting  the  imprisonment  at  York  of  two  men  sus¬ 
pected  of  murder  on  the  high  seas,  stated: 

Have  committed  both  to  Stone  Gaol.  .  .  .  William 
Sutton  in  Irons  in  a  separate  room.  .  .  .  Sutton  seems  to  be  a 
person  able  to  carry  of  [f]  deep  Stratagems  and  his  guard 
have  informed  us  that  he  would  undoubtedly  kill  some  of 
them  in  order  to  escape.  There  being  but  few  apartments  in 
the  Gaol  and  other  Prisoners  there,  [they]  are  afraid  of  his 
doing  Mischief. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  court  in  1763  was  ordered 
to  carry  out  the  making  of  extensive  repairs,  alterations,  and  addi¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  and  a  long  list  of  ma¬ 
terials — brick,  rock,  glass,  oak  plank,  hair,  etc. — was  recorded, 
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also  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  four  shillings  and  four- 
pence  spent,  but  no  description  of  the  changes  made  was  given. 
But  the  great  amount  of  money  spent  and  a  reference  made  in  a 
report  by  another  committee  in  1792  (“.  .  .  this  stone  apartment 
was  prior  to  the  year  1760  the  only  place  of  confinement.  Since 
the  rooms  above  it  have  been  provided  .  .  .”)  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  second  story  was  built  in  1763. 

No  reports  of  further  significant  changes  have  been  found 
in  the  court  records  until  in  1770  a  committee  was  appointed 
“to  fix  the  Limits  of  the  Prison  or  Gaol  yard.  .  .  .  and  to  fix  Such 
Marks  and  Monuments  as  to  them  shall  seen  necessary”.  Their 
report : 

Beginning  at  the  Northerly  corner  of  the  Stone  Wall 
on  the  Southwest  side  of  the  Country  Road  leading  from  the 
Court  House  in  York  to  Wells,  which  corner  is  opposite  to 
the  Garden  of  the  late  Doctr  Alexander  Bulman  deceased  and 
from  the  corner  of  the  said  Stone  Wall  to  run  [NW]  to  a 
Ledge  or  flat  Rock  marked  with  the  letter  Y  then  [SW]  to  a 
corner  of  the  Stone  Wall  being  the  North  west  corner  of 
lands  now  improved  by  Moses  Safford  [the  Hugh  Holman 
property]  then  S  50°  E  by  lands.  ...  of  said  Safford  6  rods 
and  13  links  to  land  heretofore  of  Alexander  Bulman,  dec., 
then  NE  or  thereabouts  as  the  Gaol  Yard  and  fence  adjoin¬ 
ing  thereto  now  stands  to  the  corner  of  the  Stone  Wall  first 
mentioned  within  which  limits  and  Bounds  are  included 
the  Gaol,  a  small  Barn  now  improved  by  the  present  gaoler 
Robert  Rose,  a  Barbers  Shop  standing  very  near  the  corner 
of  the  Wall  first  mentioned  built  some  years  since  by  the 
said  Robert  and  a  Shed  lately  built  by  the  said  Robert  near 
said  flat  Rock  aforesaid  marked  with  the  letter  Y. 

In  1785  the  committee  appointed  “to  examine  how  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners  happens”  made  report  as  follows:  “The 
Committee  upon  examination  report  that  the  above  escapes  hap¬ 
pened  by  means  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Gaol  in  part,  and  part 
and  partly  by  the  aid  of  persons  unknown”.  The  sheriff  asked  that 
the  yard  be  enlarged;  this  request  was  repeated  in  several  follow¬ 
ing  years.  In  1789  Sheriff  Johnson  Moulton  was  granted  twelve 
pounds  for  “thin  iron  bars”  to  be  used  in  repairs  of  the  Gaol.  In 
1792  the  sheriff  was  permitted  to  maintain  a  watch  “at  and  about 
the  Gaol  in  the  night  not  exceeding  two  persons  at  any  one  time” 
for  the  more  safe  keeping  of  “divers  prisoners  in  confinement”. 
The  sheriff  “may  also  make  additional  fastenings  to  the  door  of 
the  Gaol  room”. 
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The  last  memorial  of  Johnson  Moulton  as  sheriff,  entered 
into  the  record  of  the  session  of  November  1792,  was  unusually 
long  and  far-reaching.  The  court  was  reminded  of  the  Act  of 
Legislature  passed  in  1785,  whereby  each  county  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  must  provide  “sufficient  and  convenient  apartments  for 
receiving  and  lodging  Prisoners  for  debt,  separate  and  distinct 
from  Felons  and  other  Criminals”.  The  sheriff  pointed  out  that 
there  not  only  were  no  such  separate  apartments  but  there  was 
not  sufficient  room  for  the  prisoners.  A  committee  reporting  con¬ 
ditions  in  1792  stated  that  there  were  only  two  rooms  in  all  for 
every  kind  of  prisoner 

....  with  a  fireplace  in  each  and  a  necessary  in  one  for  the 
use  of  both.  There  is  directly  under  it  a  room  enclosed  with 
stone,  with  a  fireplace,  without  a  necessary,  a  small  grated 
aperture  at  each  end.  This  stone  apartment  was,  prior  to  the 
year  1760,  the  only  place  of  confinement.  Since  the  rooms 
above  it  have  been  provided,  this  stone  apartment  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  used  by  the  Prison  keeper  as  a  place  for  a  store 
room,  and  cellar,  as  the  only  cellar  under  the  Prison  house  is 
a  small  one  under  the  western  room,  and  the  ground  being 
such  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cellar  under  any  other  part  of  the 
buildings.  In  case  a  stone  apartment  of  one  story  in  height, 
and  between  16  and  18  Feet  square,  was  erected  directly 
Northward  of  the  present  stone  room,  and  adjoining  unto  it, 
it  might  be  made  a  secure  place  for  confining  criminals;  as 
the  bottom  a  small  distance  from  the  surface  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  solid  rock,  and  a  declivity  or  descent  of  the  rock 
at  the  N.  West  would  admit  of  a  necessary  directly  under 
the  wall.  Unto  this,  there  might  be  a  communication  from 
the  other  store  room  through  the  present  stone  wall,  at  the 
place  in  the  wall  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  injured 
by  the  frost,  or  some  other  way  since  it  was  first  built. 
Should  such  a  room  be  erected,  there  would  then  be  two 
convenient  apartments  for  the  reception  of  debtors,  and  one 
for  criminals,  remote  and  distinct  from  each  other,  exclusive 
of  the  old  stone  part  now  improved  for  a  store  room  and 
cellar.  ...  It  will  be  also  advisable  to  secure  the  Northeast 
window  of  the  upper  Gaol  room  with  horizontal  bars  of  iron 
in  the  manner  the  Southwest  window  was  secured  the  last 
year.  .  .  . 

The  court  ordered  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  made,  but 
no  action  was  taken  about  the  suggested  addition. 

In  1792,  during  the  term  of  office  of  Ichabod  Goodwin  of 
South  Berwick,  there  appears  a  movement  to  have  a  new  prison 
built  “not  necessarily  in  York”.  His  memorial  in  1795  shows 
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“that  the  present  state  of  the  County  Gaol  is  such  that  it  is  unsafe 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners;  as. the  outer  wall  on  the  Northerly 
side  has  lately  fallen  down,  and  the  inside  no  ways  conforming  to 
the  requirements  by  law  .  .  This  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Court  House  was  also  in  bad  condition,  and  people  from  other 
towns  in  the  county  were  agitating  for  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  some  other  town.  With  both  county  buildings 
obviously  in  dilapidated  condition  here  was  a  propitious  time  to 
deprive  York  of  the  advantages  and  prestige  which  it  had  so  long 
enjoyed  as  the  shire  town.  The  struggle  was,  for  York  and  its 
supporters  in  Kittery,  a  losing  cause;  opposition  towards  York 
may  be  noted  in  the  words  used  in  the  records.  But  in  1799  jus¬ 
tices  from  the  two  southernmost  towns  were  victorious  in  one 
more  sharp  skirmish. 

When  in  the  April  session  of  court,  held  in  York,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  sheriff's  memorial  on  conditions  at  the  Gaol  was  presented, 
Ichabod  Goodwin  asked  only  for  certain  alterations  that  would 
make  available  “separate  apartments  in  which  those  confined  for 
debt  can  be  separated  from  felons”.  A  committee,  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Gaol  and  recommend  alterations,  brought  in  a  report 
that  was  a  firebrand.  “The  present  Gaol”,  the  report  read,  “is  not 
in  such  a  place  as  to  accommodate  the  county  and  ...  it  is  realy 
necessary  a  new  one  should  be  immediately  erected  .  .  .”.  Only 
temporary  repairs  should  be  made  in  the  existing  Gaol,  “viz:  to 
have  one  new  window  in  each  department  made  to  give  the 
prisoners  more  air,  and  those  imprisoned  for  debt  should  have  the 
room  at  the  Northeast  end  of  the  prison;  a  door  with  a  good  lock 
between  the  apartments  and  said  debtors  to  have  the  key  at  com¬ 
mand”.  The  report  was  accepted  and  two  committees  promptly 
appointed,  one  to  petition  the  General  Court  to  appoint  a  com- 
mitte  to  “view  the  county  of  York  and  fix  upon  the  most  suitable 
place  for  erecting  a  new  Gaol”,  and  another  to  make  the  suggested 
repairs  in  the  old  Gaol. 

In  other  sessions  of  the  court,  the  consideration  of  the  Gaol 
would  have  been  completed  at  this  point,  but  this  time  the  debate 
was  only  getting  under  way.  Instead  of  an  hour  or  less  spent  on 
the  matter,  it  used  up  a  whole  week.  More  than  twenty  justices 
were  on  the  bench  when  the  session  began,  but  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day  some  sixteen  were  present.  By  that  time,  “the  subject 
fully  and  lengthily  debated”,  the  court  had  progressed  so  far  as 
to  reconsider  the  vote  to  petition  the  General  Court  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  committee,  and  to  reconsider  the  vote  to  repair  the  old 
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Gaol  and  to  discharge  that  committee  also.  Then  by  vote  of  “a 
large  majority  of  the  Court”  the  report  in  favor  of  building  a  new 
jail  was  accepted. 

What  took  place  after  that  point,  both  during  the  session 
and  in  the  months  to  follow,  brought  about  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  investigation  which  reported  to  the  court  at  the 
August  session,  held  at  Waterboro.  Taking  up  the  story  from 
where  it  is  stated  that  on  Saturday  of  that  week  in  April  the 
court  adjourned  to  Monday  “to  complete  the  unfinished  business 
as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  Court”,  the  report  is  here  quoted : 

On  Monday  the  Court  proceeded  to  compleat  said 
business,  and  continued  their  session  through  the  principal 
part  of  the  day.  Before  an  adjournment  took  place,  the  Clerk 
of  said  Court  was  interrogated  whether  any  other  business 
remained  that  demanded  their  attention.  The  Court  were 
by  him  informed  that  nothing  remained  except  to  receive 
the  report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  previously  ap¬ 
pointed  to  enlarge  and  designate  the  limits  of  the  prison 
yard,  the  acceptance  of  which  requiring  no  argument  or  de¬ 
liberation,  the  Justices  then  present,  some  of  whom  lived  at 
a  distance,  tho’t  it  unnecessary  to  continue  their  session  for 
the  reception  of  the  said  report  only,  as  the  Justices  residing 
in  the  vicinity  might  without  any  inconvenience  attend  for 
the  purpose. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  for  that  special  object, 
the  Court  was  adjourned  to  the  Monday  following.  In  the 
meantime  it  appears  that  particular  application  was  made 
by  Daniel  Sewall  and  William  Frost,  Esqrs.  to  several  Jus¬ 
tices  in  the  towns  of  York  and  Kittery,  and  to  none  others, 
to  appear  on  the  day  of  adjournment:  at  which  time  His 
Honor  Edward  Cutts,  John  Frost,  Daniel  Peirce,  Daniel 
Sewall,  John  Kingsbury,  William  Frost,  Joseph  Bragdon  and 
Joseph  Tucker,  Esquires,  appeared  accordingly  and  took 
their  seats,  and  proceeded  to  reconsider,  reverse,  rescind  and 
nullify  all  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  said  Court  be¬ 
fore  recited,  and  then  further  went  on  and  appointed  John 
Frost,  Daniel  Sewall  and  Joseph  Tucker,  Esquires,  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making  additions  and 
repairs  to  the  present  Gaol,  who  reported  that  it  was  expedi¬ 
ent  to  make  an  addition  thereto  of  twenty  feet  long  by  sixteen 
feet,  so  as  to  make  it  square  with  the  other  addition  and  the 
roof  to  be  carried  up  even  with  the  other  part: — which 
would  greatly  accommodate  the  gaoler  and  the  prisoners 
that  may  be  confined  there,  which  report  was  accepted.  And 
thereupon  Daniel  Sewrall,  Joseph  Tucker,  Esqrs.,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Emerson  Jr,  all  of  the  town  of  York,  were  appointed 
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a  committee  to  carry  the  last  mentioned  report  into  effect, 
and  have  proceeded  therein  so  far  as  to  have  expended  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  &  eight-five  dollars  and  fifty-eight 
cents.  .  .  .  Your  committee  further  report  that  altho  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  records  of  your  Honors  Court  that  the  several 
orders  on  said  day  passed  unanimously  by  the  aforesaid 
eight  justices;  yet  that  the  said  Edward  Cutts,  Esq.  did  not 
concur  therein. 

Nothing  more  about  the  Gaol  was  done  in  this  August 
session,  except  to  vote  18  to  3  to  accept  the  report. 

This  addition  appears  to  comprise  the  so-called  “dining 
room”,  the  rest  of  the  first  floor  “so  as  to  make  it  square  with  the 
other  addition”  (the  second  dungeon  or  vault),  and  the  rooms 
above  on  the  second  floor,  built  in  order  that  “the  roof  be  carried 
up  even  with  the  other  part”. 

In  the  November  term  of  court,  held  in  Biddeford,  two 
votes  were  passed;  one,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  petition  the 
General  Court  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  a  new  jail,  and  the 
other,  to  order  all  the  bills  for  materials  and  wages  accrued  for 
building  an  addition  to  the  York  Gaol  to  be  paid. 

In  1800,  on  petition  of  Simon  Fernald,  deputy  gaol- 
keeper,  a  committee  was  ordered  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the 
prison  yard  so  that  they  would  extend  a  quarter  mile  each  way 
from  the  middle  of  the  Gaol  House  to  make  it  half  a  mile  square. 
A  description  of  this  yard  has  not  been  found;  probably  this 
order  proved  to  be  impracticable. 

In  1805,  on  petition  of  Simond  Fernald,  the  court  ordered 
“an  additional  cellar  to  the  Gaol  House  to  be  built”,  and  Sheriff 
Goodwin  was  instructed  to  build  it.  In  April  1806  Sheriff  Good¬ 
win  presented  a  petition  “setting  forth  that  the  repairs  on  the 
York  Gaol  &  the  additional  cellar  with  the  building  over  it.  .  .  . 
are  completed”.  This  would  appear  to  show  the  time  when  the 
little  ell  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Gaol  was  built. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  petition  was  to  ask  for  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  newly  constructed  jail  at  Alfred. 
Goodwin  informed  the  court  that  although  the  new  jail  was  said 
to  be  fit  to  receive  prisoners,  he  would  not  move  any  from  the 
York  Gaol  until  a  committee  gave  approval.  What  report  was  made 
on  conditions  at  Alfred  is  not  known,  but  the  committee  found 
“the  Gaol  at  York  secure  and  in  good  order,  except  one  of  the 
vaults  which  wants  some  repair.  .  .  .  the  new  part  should  be 
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painted  with  Spanish  brown  &  fish  oil  .  .  Apparently  the  York 
Gaol  was  preferred  to  the  new  one  at  Alfred. 

This  extended  account  is  intended  to  show  that  the  old 
Gaol  was  not  completed  to  its  present  form  until  1806. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  prisoners  was  the  duty  of  a 
deputy — variously  referred  to  as  the  underkeeper,  the  jailer,  or 
the  turnkey,  who  usually  lived  with  his  family  in  the  Gaol  after 
the  wooden  part  was  added.  But  the  responsibility  of  the  Gaol 
was  the  sheriffs.  If  a  prisoner  escaped  he  might  be  held  liable  to 
the  plaintiff  for  such  damages  as  the  court  imposed.  Accounts  of 
lawsuits  appear  in  the  records  carrying  the  charge  that  the  “escape” 
was  due  either  to  negligence  or  to  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  friends 
of  prisoners.  One  such  escape  in  1750  and  the  subsequent  court 
action,  which  dragged  on  after  the  death  of  the  sheriff  and  of  the 
plaintiff,  brought  forth  a  description  of  details  in  the  construction 
of  the  Gaol.  The  case  involved  the  escape  of  a  shoemaker  who  had 
been  allowed  by  Sheriff  Joseph  Plaisted  to  work  in  his  cell  at  his 
trade  while  imprisoned  for  debt.  Using  his  tools  and  sticks  of 
firewood  to  pry  out  the  bars  of  the  cell  window,  he  escaped,  with 
two  other  prisoners. 

Abiel  Goodwin  of  Lower  Town  was  called  in  to  make 
repairs,  and  five  years  later  testified  by  deposition : 

Upon  Examining  the  Breach  found  it  was  at  One  of 
the  Windows  where  the  Wall  .  .  .  was  about  Two  Feet  &  an 
half  thro’.  The  Window  was  Double  Grated  with  Iron  Grates 
placed  into  Iron  Bars  One  set  of  Grates  and  Barrs  being 
placed  in  the  Inner  Edge  of  the  Window  &  Secured  in  the 
Oak  Plank  with  which  the  walls  are  cealed.  The  other  set  of 
Grates  and  Barrs  was  about  Midway  of  the  Wall  and  se¬ 
cured  in  the  same.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  first  got  out  the  Inner 
Set  of  Grates  and  Barrs.  .  .  .  one  of  the  Grates  was  broake 
with  the  help  of  which.  .  .  .  they  Picked  out  the  Stones  and 
Lime  between  the  Oak  Cealing  aforesaid  &  the  next  pair  of 
Grates  (the  Stones  being  in  the  Middle  of  the  Wall  some¬ 
thing  Small)  and  made  such  a  Way  as  to  Slip  the  Barrs  into 
which  the  Grates  were  placed  on  end  and  so  made  to  creep 
out. 


By  law,  only  those  who  could  furnish  bonds  were  allowed 
freedom  of  the  yard;  other  prisoners  might  on  good  occasion  go 
out  under  guard  with  the  consent  of  the  jailer.  Definite  bounds 
for  prisoners'  liberty  were  set  and  gradually  extended.  The  last 
rules  of  the  court  as  written  inside  the  cover  of  one  of  the  record 
books  which  is  still  in  the  Gaol,  read: 
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Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  peace  at  York  July 
1785.  In  pursuance  of  a  Law  of  this  Commonwealth  passed 
Feb  1785  the  Limmits  of  the  Gaol  yard  in  Yorke  afsd  are 
now  stated  as  follows  vizt  beginning  at  the  stone  wall  at  the 
NE  corner  of  Moses  Saffords  [originally  Hugh  Holman’s] 
land  and  adjoining  the  lands  of  Mrs.  Prentice  a  few  rods 
southeasterly  of  the  present  Gaol  House  &  from  thence  ex¬ 
tending  NE  by  the  fence  as  it  now  stands  to  the  highway 
then  across  the  same  highway  in  the  same  direction  of  the 
said  fence  to  Mrs.  Prentice  Garden  fence  to  the  SW  corner 
of  Mrs.  Prentice  land  there  at  a  large  Elm  Tree  thence  north¬ 
erly  to  the  SE  corner  of  the  town  house  and  to  include  the  sd 
town  house  and  from  the  SW  corner  thereof  to  the  SE  corner 
of  the  Meeting  House  to  the  end  Persons  having  the  Liberty 
of  the  yard  may  attend  Publick  Worship  &  from  the  SW  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Steeple  or  belfry  to  the  NW  corner  of  the  burying 
yard  then  SE  by  the  same  burying  fence  including  that  Pump 
or  Well  of  Water  of  Edward  Emerson  &  Emerson  Hous  to 
the  NE  corner  thereof  thence  by  the  sd  Hous  yard  and  bury¬ 
ing  yard  fence  untill  it  comes  Opposite  to  the  NW  Corner  of 
Moses  Safford  Stone  Wall  then  by  sd  stonewall  to  his  NE 
corner  first  mentioned. 

So  far  as  is  known,  not  many  abused  their  yard  privileges. 
Though  at  times  there  were  murderers  and  counterfeiters,  most 
of  the  prisoners  were  jailed  for  debt.  From  the  available  records 
few  stayed  longer  than  three  months,  and  not  many  were  there 
at  any  one  time. 

Evidences  of  possible  favoritism  may  occur  to  skeptical 
students.  The  departure  of  Peter  Weare  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Widow  Anne  Card,  held  for  debt  about  a  year,  simply 
kept  on  walking,  one  day,  when  she  reached  the  limits  of  the 
yard.  A  few  others  “escaped”  in  similar  fashion,  thereby  prompting 
the  creditors  to  complain  that  they  were  by  reason  thereof 
“damnified”. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  maintenance  of  a  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  of  which,  usually,  the  jailkeeper  was  also  the  master;  its  chief 
use  seems  to  have  been  to  imprison  women  found  guilty  of  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct. 

The  sentences  handed  down  by  the  courts  appear  to  have 
been  tempered  by  consideration  of  the  intelligence  of  the  guilty 
parties.  Time  was  when  theft  was  punishable  by  death,  but  no 
such  stern  decree  appears  in  the  records.  But  the  symbol  of  capital 
punishment  was  sometimes  meted  out,  as  for  example,  by  putting 
a  noose  around  a  prisoner’s  neck,  as  he  sat  for  hours  under  a 
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scaffold,  and  tossing  the  other  end  of  the  rope  over  the  gallows. 
A  witless  person  might  be  whipped  for  his  crime,  while  a  person 
thought  to  have  some  sense  might  be  given  the  choice  of  paying 
or  working  out  a  fine  in  lieu  of  baring  his  back  for  the  lash.  The 
ducking  stool  was  prescribed  for  punishment  of  one  having  a 
scurrilous  tongue,  but  some  offenders  were  obliged  to  apologize 
in  public  on  court  days  or  in  church  on  a  Sunday.  Recompense 
for  theft  usually  included  a  return  of  threefold  the  value  of  the 
goods  stolen.  Stocks  were  intended  to  ridicule  a  person  for  drunk¬ 
enness  or  for  being  idle  or  disorderly — something  like  ordering  a 
child  to  stand  in  a  corner  for  being  naughty.  A  person  who  com¬ 
manded  a  little  respect  might  be  placed  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  Keeping  prisoners  in  cells  for  years  was  rarely  if  ever  prac¬ 
ticed.  Even  when  Nathaniel  Parsons  was  found  guilty  of  making 
and  passing  counterfeit  coins  and  of  possessing  tools  and  dies 
(which,  by  tradition,  he  threw  into  Tonnemy  Pond)  he  was  sent 
to  State  Prison  at  Thomaston  for  only  three  months  on  each 
charge,  a  total  of  six  months  in  all. 

But  the  old-time  forms  of  punishment  were  in  some  few 
cases  revived  at  a  surprisingly  late  date: 

Sarah  Booker  of  York,  singlewoman  and  spinstress 
...  at  York  with  force  and  arms,  on  May  19,  1779,  the 
dwelling  house  of  Jonathan  Perkins  Jr.  .  .  .  feloniously  did 
break  and  enter  with  intent  to  steal  14  lbs  of  coffee  at  $4, 

2  lbs  brown  sugar  30  c  12  lbs  flour  48  c,  2  lbs  butter  30  c, 

1  pillow  and  pillow  case  70  c  3  skein  linen  yarn  50  c. 

Ordered  that  Sarah  be  set  on  the  gallows  with  a  rope 
about  her  neck  and  one  end  thereof  cast  over  the  gallows  for 
the  space  of  one  hour,  be  publickly  whipped  on  the  naked 
back  five  stripes:  pay  to  Jona.  Perkins  Jr.  $15  which  is 
treble  the  value  of  goods  &  if  Sarah  doesn’t  pay  within  30 
days  then  said  Perkins  may  dispose  of  her  in  service  to  any 
person  whomsoever  for  the  space  of  six  months  &  she  also 
to  pay  costs  of  $13.49  &  stand  committed. 

And  for  good  measure,  her  relative  Jacob  Booker,  con¬ 
victed  of  receiving  the  stolen  goods,  was  sentenced  to  receive 
twenty  stripes  on  his  naked  back,  pay  Perkins  fifteen  dollars  within 
thirty  days  or  be  sold  for  his  services  for  four  months,  and  pay 
$24.78  costs  of  court. 

Quaint  phraseology  in  the  writs  also  persisted  much  later 
than  one  might  suppose.  Here  is  one  as  late  as  1824  when  Maine 
was  already  a  state: 
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- of  York,  a  minor  and  spinster,  not  having 

the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil  at  York  on  May  25,  1824 
with  force  and  arms  a  certain  dwelling  house  of  one  Samuel 
Staples  there  situate  feloniously,  wilfully  and  maliciously  set 
fire  to  and  the  same  dwelling  house  then  and  there  by  such 
firing  &  aforesaid  feloniously  wilfully  and  maliciously  in  the 
daytime  did  burn  and  consume  against  the  peace  of  the  State 
aforesaid,  and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided. 

Ownership  of  the  Old  Gaol  was  vested  in  the  county,  but 
the  land  on  which  it  stands  has  always  been  church  property.  In 
1812  (Deeds  88-5)  the  inhabitants  of  the  First  Parish  gave  to 
the  county 

....  the  land  on  which  the  Gaol  House,  outhouses  and 
buildings  thereon  stand,  bounded  by  land  near  the  corner 
of  the  store  built  by  Edward  Emerson  Jr.,  [The  bank  build¬ 
ing  now  stands  on  the  site  of  Emerson’s  store.]  beginning  at 
the  road  at  the  corner  of  land  in  occupation  of  Moses  Safford 
[Hugh  Holman  House]  and  running  SE  by  said  Moses’  land 
to  Abiel  Sargent’s,  thence  NE  to  the  store  5  feet  distant  there¬ 
from  to  the  SW  corner  thereof,  thence  NW  passing  the  SW 
corner  of  the  shop  built  by  Moses  Safford, — for  100  years 
and  as  much  longer  as  the  same  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
County. 

In  1868  the  county  sold  the  interest  in  the  land  and 
building  to  Washington  Junkins,  and  in  1869  he  conveyed  the 
property  to  the  town. 

As  town  property  the  Old  Gaol,  having  served  as  a  prison 
for  two  centuries,  was  used  as  a  lockup,  a  merchant’s  warehouse, 
a  schoolhouse,  and  a  private  dwelling.  For  several  years  Mrs. 
Henry  Abbott  was  the  resident  in  charge  of  the  old  building, 
having  been  appointed  deputy  jailer  in  1859  to  succeed  her 
husband  in  the  office.  Besides  her  returns  for  feeding  prisoners 
she  derived  some  income  from  fees  she  charged  “to  view  the 
dungeons”.  This  marks  the  first  use  of  the  Gaol  as  a  museum.  In 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Series  II,  Vol.  IX  is  a  report  of  an  annual 
field  day  of  the  society  in  which  Moses  Safford  stated  that  the 
group  was  admitted  without  charge. 

In  1878  and  1879  John  B.  Fernald  was  appointed  the 
first  Chief  of  Police  of  York  with  power  to  use  the  Gaol  for  a 
lockup  and  to  appoint  ten  policemen,  who  were  to  receive  no 
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other  pay  than  what  they  could  collect,  and  were  also  to  serve  as 
tything  men.  In  1880  a  twelve-member  force  was  authorized, 
with  authority  to  call  further  aid  as  should  be  needed. 

By  1886  the  Gaol  was  not  used  by  the  town,  for  Wilson 
M.  Walker,  a  merchant,  was  paying  ten  dollars  rent  for  it  for  one 
year.  John  Todd  and  his  family  were  tenants  before  1898,  under 
conditions  which  must  have  been  trying,  since  the  interior  was  at 
all  times  dark,  and  there  being  no  well  on  the  property,  all  water 
had  to  be  fetched  up  the  rocky  hill  either  from  the  well  in  front 
of  the  Wilcox  House  or  from  the  one  behind  Walker’s  store  across 
the  street. 

William  Dean  Howells,  author,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  and  one  of  the  York  Harbor  colony  of  summer  residents, 
is  credited  with  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Old  Gaol 
should  be  restored  and  used  as  a  museum.  Under  the  leadership 
of  James  T.  Davidson,  president  of  the  Old  York  Historical  Society, 
formed  in  1896,  funds  were  solicited  for  this  purpose.  “The 
opening  of  the  Jail  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4,  1900; 
quite  a  large  number  were  present”.  (J unkins  Diary)  The  town 
leased  the  Old  Gaol  to  the  Society  in  1903  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  again  in  1928,  and  again  in  1953.  Maintenance  far 
into  the  future  is  assured  by  a  most  generous  endowment  set  up 
by  the  will  of  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Perkins.  By  dint  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  devoted  service,  particularly  that  of  women  having  the 
interests  of  York  at  heart,  the  first  stone  jail  in  Maine  has  been 
repaired  and  restored,  and  has  become  a  source  of  attraction  to 
students  of  history,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  the  oldest 
English  government  building  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  county  building,  the  Court  House,  was  erected 
after  the  First  Parish  was  formed  in  1731  and  the  church  was  no 
longer  available  for  secular  uses.  The  existence  of  petitions  by 
Moses  Ingraham  for  payment  for  use  of  “house,  firewood,  candles, 
and  attendance”  suggests  that  the  various  courts  were  held  in  his 
tavern  from  1731  until  the  new  house  was  ready  in  1735. 

The  first  vote  taken  at  a  town  meeting  held  December  5, 
1733,  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  join  with  a  committee  of  the 
county  in  planning  to  build  a  courthouse.  In  1734  the  citizens 
voted  to  bear  half  of  the  charge  of  building  provided  that  the 
town  might  have  use  of  it  for  holding  town  meetings  and  for 
keeping  the  grammar  school. 

As  finally  completed  late  in  1735,  after  some  revision  of 
the  original  plans,  the  specifications  were  35  feet  in  length  by  28 
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feet  in  width,  with  20  foot  studs,  the  lower  floor  8V2  feet  high 
and  the  upper,  IVi  feet  high;  the  interior  plastered,  whitewashed, 
and  finished  with  joinery  work.  It  was  built  on  parish  land,  a  few 
feet  westerly  of  the  roadway  to  the  east  of  the  present  town  hall. 
The  town  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  the  court  charged  seven 
other  towns  to  make  up  the  other  half. 

But  errors  and  omissions  were  discovered  directly  in  173  5. 
“Whereas  the  Court  House  at  York  doth  want  sundry  things  for 
the  making  it  more  convenient  and  lasting  as  Spouts  and  Trunks 
and  Window  Shutters  for  the  lower  story,  a  Frontice  Piece  over 
each  door  and  a  pair  of  Stairs  to  go  up  into  the  garret  and  Con¬ 
venient  Rooms  to  be  made  in  the  Garret  for  the  Jurors  .  .  .”  these 
“several  particulars  aforesaid”  were  ordered.  A  man  was  paid  to 
toll  the  bell  for  the  sessions,  and  one  to  sweep  the  Court  House. 

The  building  committee — Samuel  Came  and  Jeremiah 
Moulton — was  instructed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  a  Coat  of 
King’s  Arms  “now  belonging  to  John  Woodbridge  provided  that 
the  price  exceed  not  Five  Pounds  and  in  case  they  purchase  the 
Same  that  they  send  it  to  Boston  to  be  new  painted  and  gilded”. 
The  committee  did  not  suceed  in  buying  from  John  Woodbridge  in 
1735,  but  in  1770  the  court  spread  on  the  records: 

Whereas  Mr.  Paul  Dudley  Woodbridge  of  York  in 
said  County  has  made  a  PRESENT  of  the  KING’S  ARMS 
to  this  Court  in  behalf  of  the  County  aforesd  whereupon  the 
Court  appointed  Mr.  Jotham  Moulton  to  receive  said  Arms 
of  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  return  him  the  THANKS  of  the 
COURT  therefor  and  cause  the  said  Arms  to  be  affixed  in 
the  Court  House  in  York  over  the  president’s  Seat  in  a 
handsome  manner,  .... 

In  1764  sixteen  pounds  were  needed  to  carry  out  “the  most 
advantageous  form  of  amending  and  improving  the  Seats  and 
Positions  of  the  Court  House”,  and  in  1767  Thomas  Bragdon  was 
ordered  to  make  repairs  and  to  pay  the  town’s  share  of  the  cost. 
Apparently  courts  were  still  being  held  in  taverns  during  the 
January  and  April  terms  and  perhaps  even  in  October,  for  in 
1752  Edward  Ingraham  was  allowed  and  paid  “for  candles,  fire¬ 
wood  and  House  Room  for  the  two  years  last  past”,  and  in  1769 
Esaias  Preble  received  three  pounds.  A  committee  was  appointed 
“to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  a  stove  for  the  Court  to  set  there  at 
January  and  April  terms”.  In  1771  David  Sewall  was  reimbursed 
six  pounds  for  an  iron  stove  set  up  in  the  Court  House.  In  1782, 
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the  windows  being  “very  much  out  of  repair”  and  the  stove  in 
need  of  attention,  Esaias  Preble  entertained,  and  again  in  1783. 

Beginning  in  1782,  it  becomes  apparent  from  the  records 
that  the  building  was  fast  deteriorating  and  that  it  lacked  in  these 
busier  days  the  size  and  accommodations  required  by  the  judges 
and  other  officials.  In  1800  and  1801  the  Supreme  Court  sessions 
were  removed  to  Kennebunk.  In  1803  Joseph  Bragdon  was  al¬ 
lowed  only  four  dollars  “to  make  alterations.  .  .  .  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar”. 

In  1811  the  building  of  a  new  courthouse  was  begun.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  First  Parish  on  November  25,  1 8 1 1,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted: 

Whereas  the  ancient  building.  .  .  .  called  the  Court 
House  which  the  Judicial  Courts  while  held  in  said  town 
have  uniformly  occupied  and  improved  for  a  series  of  years 
beyond  the  recollection  of  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  has 
from  its  size  and  decayed  situation  become  inconvenient  and 
insufficient  for  those  purposes,  And  whereas  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  parishioners  a  Committee  with  the  explicit 
approbation  and  appointment  of  the  town  in  its  corporate 
capacity  have  from  donations  of  individuals  in  this  and  some 
of  the  neighboring  towns  erected  and  boarded  the  frame  of 
a  building  of  40x50  feet  in  area  and  two  stories  in  height 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  ancient  town 
and  county  house  aforesaid  and  with  a  feet’s  distance  there¬ 
from, 

We.  ...  do  now  unanimously  vote,  grant  and  agree 
that  the  said  new  building,  the  land  or  soil  which  it  covers 
with  convenient  avenues  to  and  from  the  same  shall  and  may 
be  used,  occupied  and  improved  by  the  several  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  suitors  attending  the  same  whenever  the  said 
Courts  shall  be  holden  within  the  town  of  York  .  .  . 

In  a  town  meeting  held  on  May  6,  1812,  Elihu  Bragdon 
as  agent  was  instructed  “to  sell  the  old  court  house  and  have  it 
removed  as  soon  as  the  new  Court  house  shall  become  so  far 
finished  as  that  the  Courts  can  be  conveniently  held  in  it  and  that 
the  money  from  the  sale  be  appropriated  towards  finishing  the 
new  Court  House”.  According  to  George  Alexander  Emery,  the 
old  building  was  moved  to  the  low  land  belonging  to  the  parish  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  by  its  new  owner,  Josephus  Howard, 
who  occupied  it  as  a  dwelling  house  and  harness  and  saddlery 
shop. 
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The  new  town  house — the  present  town  hall — was  less 
frequently  used  by  the  county  for  holding  courts;  until  1832, 
when  Alfred  officially  was  made  the  county  seat,  only  sessions  of 
the  inferior  court  met  there.  Town  meetings  were  held  in  the 
building,  a  room  was  set  off  as  an  office  for  town  officials,  and 
during  six  months  of  each  year  the  grammar  school  of  District 
1  occupied  a  room.  Perhaps,  over  the  years,  the  pupils  did  in¬ 
creasing  damage  to  the  building  and  its  contents,  for  in  1852 
the  town  voted  to  have  suitable  locks  provided  to  keep  the  doors 
locked,  and  to  close  up  the  “middle  room  usually  let  as  a  school 
room”  to  prevent  access  to  the  rest  of  the  hall.  The  school  agent 
was  given  “liberty  to  cut  a  new  door  opening  to  the  said  school 
room  on  the  outside  towards  the  meeting  house”.  That  door, 
though  rarely  used,  is  still  there. 

The  deed  drawn  in  1869  by  Washington  Junkins  conveyed 
to  the  town  the  Gaol  and  the  Court  House  “situated  in  sd  Town 
and  the  land  upon  which  they  stand,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
sd  Inhabitants.  .  .  .  shall  forever  furnish  to  and  for  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  County  of  York  suitable  room  in  sd  Courthouse  or  in  some 
other  suitable  place  in  sd  town  of  York  for  the  use  of  the  Probate 
Court  .  .  .”. 

The  building  continued  to  deteriorate  until  it  became  a 
favorite  target  for  vandals  bent  on  destruction.  Around  1870  an 
association  of  civic-minded  citizens,  banded  together  by  the  zealous 
efforts  of  the  organizer  and  leader,  Nathaniel  Grant  Marshall, 
contributed  and  raised  sufficient  funds  to  remodel  and  repair  the 
badly  damaged  structure.  In  1873  the  town  hall,  once  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  behold,  was  rededicated  in  a  dignified  ceremony  that 
was  made  memorable  by  the  principal  speech,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  review  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  endured  by  ancestors  of  many  in  his  audience  that 
their  descendants  for  all  times  could  take  pride  in  their  town  and 
strive  to  protect  its  honor  and  its  beauty.  Copies  of  his  speech  are 
still  prized  possessions  among  the  keepsakes  of  old  York  families. 
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Before  Massachusetts  usurped  the  Province  of 
Maine,  the  pioneers  did  most  of  their  traveling  on  water.  For 
overland  journeys  there  were  only  trails  available  such  as  none 
but  expert  woodsmen  could  surely  follow,  wide  enough  only  for 
horses  and  men  to  travel  in  single  file,  over  which  the  course 
would  be  changed  in  wet  or  dry  seasons.  Then,  as  vehicles  were 
brought  into  use  and  the  paths  were  widened,  the  course  would 
vary  at  the  option  of  the  traveler  according  to  any  desire  to  go 
around  a  tree  or  a  boulder,  or  to  the  choice  of  high  ground  or  low 
for  a  preferable  place  to  ford  a  stream.  Boundaries  were  not  speci¬ 
fied,  and  intrepid  riders,  trusting  in  their  sense  of  direction,  would 
take  short  cuts  which  the  inexperienced  would  not  attempt  alone. 
There  might  therefore  be  a  maze  of  lanes  which  collectively  might 
comprise  as  much  as  a  hundred  yards  in  width  in  some  places. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  party  being  lost  in  the  woods  between  Straw¬ 
berry  Bank  and  Agamenticus  for  two  days. 

After  1652,  after  they  had  ridden  from  Boston  to  hold 
courts  in  Maine,  magistrates  usually  were  in  a  mood  to  make  the 
first  business  of  a  session  to  impose  fines  on  some  towns  for  not 
keeping  the  roads  in  passable  condition. 

Close  to  town  there  were  further  complications  as  new 
facilities  were  needed  to  reach  newly-developed  industries.  There 
would  be  occasion  to  cross  private  property  to  get  to  a  new  mill  or 
ferry,  and  travelers,  unmindful  of  owners’  rights  and  interests, 
would  approach  their  destination  at  any  angle  which  seemed  to 
them  most  suitable,  to  the  end  that  a  swath  would  be  trampled 
that  might  deprive  an  owner  of  the  gainful  use  of  acres  of  his  land. 
Or  bars  and  fences  might  be  removed  and  not  replaced,  so  that  a 
man’s  cattle  might  escape  into  the  woods.  In  those  early  years 
there  were  many  actions  brought  into  courts  or  town  meetings  to 
decide  an  owner’s  right  to  keep  passageways  within  reasonable 
bounds,  or  a  traveler’s  claim  that  he  had  been  unjustly  halted  and 
even  threatened  with  violence  by  irate  proprietors. 
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Fines  for  neglect  were  imposed  upon  towns,  and  schemes 
were  proposed  to  foster  community  spirit  in  road  repairing,  but 
the  traveling  magistrates  continued  to  find  the  going  terrible.  Not 
until  in  1699  did  the  General  Court  lay  down  ultimatums,  de¬ 
manding  of  each  board  of  selectmen  that  they  plot  definite  courses 
for  roads  leading  through  their  towns  to  connect  at  the  boundaries 
with  the  main  roads  in  neighboring  settlements.  Even  then  only 
the  direction,  not  the  width,  of  the  highway  was  defined.  Four 
roads  in  York  were  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  in  compliance  with 
these  orders.  The  directions  as  they  are  set  down  in  the  town 
records  were  no  doubt  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  citizens  of 
that  day  though  they  may  be  puzzling  to  most  readers  in  later 
centuries. 

An  abbreviated  description  of  them  may  be  interesting,  if 
only  to  illustrate  how  the  purpose  in  those  leisurely  days  was  to 
bring  the  roads  as  close  as  possible  to  the  homeowners’  doors,  no 
matter  how  crooked  the  highways  might  become  in  the  process, 
rather  than  to  lay  them  straight  in  order  to  shorten  distances. 
Beginning  at  Wells  “at  the  Markt  tree,  thence  to  Cape  Neddick 
as  the  path  now  goes”  it  went  along  the  present  Shore  Road  in 
Ogunquit  to  Perkins  Cove,  thence  to  the  right,  over  the  Pine  Hill 
Road  “down  the  hill  by  Mis  Waeres  orchard”  (incidentally  this 
land  is  still  owned  by  a  Weare  family),  and  right,  “over  the  Bridge 
and  so  over  the  river  at  the  point”  up  Clark  Road  to  what  is  in 
this  day  the  junction  with  U.S.  1A  on  Diamond  Hill.  Thence  to 
Short  Sands  “and  then  cutting  a  little  bough  by  the  head  of  the 
pond” — now  filled  in  and  at  present  in  use  as  the  business  section 
of  York  Beach — “and  so  A  Long  upon  the  Sea  Wall  or  Ridg  that 
lies  between  the  Sands”  across  Long  Sands  and  up  Long  Sands 
Road  to  the  Village  and  on,  roughly,  as  one  travels  now  to  South 
Berwick — allowing  for  the  straightening  done  over  two  and  a  half 
centuries. 

“As  allso  the  highway  from  the  Lower  End  of  the  Towne 
to  the  Mill” — so  begins  a  description  featuring  Ferry  Lane  before 
the  “Road  to  the  Mill”  is  defined. 

The  third  road  described  or  “laid  out”  takes  as  the  starting 
point  the  Old  Cemetery  (“the  Beareing  Place”)  and  through  York 
Harbor  to  Stage  Neck  “While  we  Come  to  the  Stage  point  or 
ferrey  place”. 

The  fourth  road,  starting  again  at  the  Old  Cemetery  (this 
time  called  “the  Buring  Place”)  led  down  what  is  now  Lindsay 
Road  “and  so  to  the  [Second]  Meeting  House.  .  .  .  and  over  where 
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the  Bridg  used  to  be”,  thence  to  the  right  along  Indian  Trail,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  present  Organug  Road  where  no  road  then 
existed,  straight  across  and  through  the  present  golf  course  “by 
the  head  of  has  Cove  Crick  to  Rowland  Youngs”. 

With  these  four  main  roads  formally  recorded,  the  idea  of 
having  more  roads  laid  out  legally  became  popular,  and  much 
space  in  the  town  records  is  thus  taken  up.  The  present  roads 
which  lead  inland  from  the  modern  U.S.  1 — Long  Hill,  Chases 
Pond,  Mountain,  and  Logging  Roads — were  in  earliest  days  each 
and  every  one  known  as  the  Path  Into  the  Woods,  and  soon  after 
1700,  were  officially  recognized  as  public  highways. 

They  still  turned  off  a  straight  course  to  go  by  as  many 
front  doors  as  was  practicable,  circling  stumps  and  boulders  to 
follow  the  easiest  grades. 

Shortly  after  1803,  the  County  Commissioners  laid  out  a 
road  down  to  the  river  from  Mains  Hill,  thence  direct  to  York 
Corner,  thus  bypassing  Ferry  Lane,  and  on  to  Scituate  Men’s  Row. 
There  was  great  opposition  to  this  plan  before,  during,  and  even 
after,  the  road  and  Rice’s  Bridge  were  actually  built.  Agents  were 
instructed  annually  by  vote  in  town  meetings  to  oppose  the  plan 
before  the  General  Court  in  Boston,  and  even  after  construction, 
to  urge  that  the  road  be  abandoned  and  Rice’s  Bridge  demolished. 
Finally,  after  several  years  of  fruitless  appeals,  a  vote  was  passed 
that  henceforth  no  agent  should  be  instructed  to  oppose  the  road. 

In  1823  Daniel  Grainger  of  Portland  petitioned  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  lay  out  a  new  road  from  the  bridge  at 
Kittery  to  the  bridge  at  Portland  in  order  to  widen  and  straighten 
the  old  Post  Road  (as  the  King’s  Highway  was  called  after  the 
Revolution)  and  to  reduce  grades.  Thus,  after  two  hundred  years, 
attention  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  purpose  of  shortening 
distances  in  order  to  save  time.  Work  on  the  road  was  begun  in 
1827. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  was  the  beginning  of  U.S.  1,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  called  by  that  name  until  nearly  another  hun¬ 
dred  years  later.  In  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Records,  V,  493  ff, 
on  file  in  the  Court  House  at  Alfred,  may  be  found  the  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  road  through  York  County,  but  only  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  Town  of  York  concerns  us  here.  The  way 
from  Kittery  towards  York,  having  crossed  “the  mill  dam  across 
spruce  creek”  runs  “thence.  ...  on  a  line  as  nearly  straight  as 
the  nature  of  the  land  will  admit  to  the  old  road”  (thus  cutting 
off  the  Picott  and  the  Adams  Roads  in  Kittery)  “leaving  the  same 
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and  pursuing  a  course  to  Rice’s  Bridge,  ....  thence  to  near  the 
dwelling  house  of  Samuel  Junkins.  .  .  .  thence  leaving  the  old 
road”  (instead  of  turning  toward  the  Village)  “and  passing  in  a 
direction  to  the  old  road”  (that  is,  that  part  of  it,  built  in  1803, 
which  went  as  far  as  Newtown  only),  thence  over  a  new  piece 
of  road  from  Newtown  to  the  Post  Road  or  Nason  Road,  where 
the  old  road  was  met  again,  and  on  past  the  mill  on  Cape  Neddick 
River  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mountain  Road. 

Before  this  time,  the  old  road  went  forty  rods  up  that  road 
to  “Wyer’s  Tavern”,  then  owned  and  conducted  by  either  George 
or  James  Weare.  Thence  it  turned  right,  across  the  present  field 
land,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pine  Hill  Road.  “Thence  leaving 
the  old  road”  (at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Mountain  Road) 
and  “on  a  line  as  nearly  straight  as  the  nature  of  the  land  will 
admit  and  inclining  to  the  left  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  Theodore 
Wyer’s  house”  (Weare’s  Tourist  Home  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  Pine  Hill  Road  was  thus  cut  off  and  the  present  stretch  of 
road  was  newly  built)  “.  .  .  to  a  turn  in  the  old  road  near  Max¬ 
well’s  tavern  in  Wells”. 

Such  was  the  course  (with  minor  changes  over  the  years) 
of  what  Nathaniel  Grant  Marshall,  in  admiration,  called  “The 
Great  Main-Travelled  Road”  from  Kittery  to  Wells,  until  it  was 
widened  and  topped  with  concrete,  around  1914,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  heavy  traffic  by  automobiles.  It  was  a  dirt  road,  laid  out 
four  roads  wide,  but  only  a  width  of  twenty  feet  was  kept  up  in 
most  places;  muddy  and  rutted  from  November  to  near  June  and 
dusty  and  wind-blown  during  the  warmer  months.  New  gravel 
was  dumped  in  holes  when  complaints  were  made,  with  the  result, 
usually,  that  there  would  be  two  new  holes  made  where  before 
there  had  been  but  one.  When  major  repairs  became  necessary, 
sections  of  the  road  would  be  “macadamized”,  with  several  layers 
of  rock  fill,  coarse  at  the  bottom  to  fine  on  top.  As  part  of  this 
method  of  reconstruction,  roads  would  be  rounded  up  to  a  crown 
in  the  center  so  that  water  would  be  shed  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  sides  and  not  permitted  to  wash  out  gullies  by  flowing  along 
the  ruts.  These  crowns  made  even  moderately  fast  automobile 
driving  dangerous  on  narrow  roads.  Then,  a  few  years  before 
World  War  I,  came  the  era  of  “hardtopped”  roads,  built  wide  and 
flat. 

It  may  be  said  that  U.S.  Route  I,  through  York,  Maine, 
was  nearly  three  hundred  years  being  transformed  from  a  path 
through  the  forest  to  part  of  a  national  highway. 


NATHANIEL  BARRELL 


One  of  the  most  trying  times  in  our  nation’s  history 
came  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  won,  before  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted  and  the  first  president  chosen.  For  six  years, 
from  1783  to  1789,  the  thirteen  colonies  carried  on  independent¬ 
ly,  each  of  them  distrustful  of  the  others.  The  will  to  unite  was 
unanimous,  but  there  was  disagreement  about  the  terms  which 
should  be  contained  in  a  constitution  that  should  be  the  basis  for 
a  common  set  of  laws  to  govern  a  union  of  states.  By  the  end  of 
1787,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Con¬ 
necticut  had  ratified  the  constitution  which  had  been  proposed, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  Constitutional  Convention,  approval 
of  nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  required  before  all  would 
unite.  Popular  feeling  in  the  other  eight  colonies  was  against 
adoption,  and  men  of  influence  publicly  expressed  the  peoples 
opposition. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  had  called  a  con¬ 
vention  in  Boston  to  commence  on  January  9,  1788,  and  this  was 
viewed  by  patriots  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  a  period  of  extreme 
anxiety,  for  Governor  John  Hancock  and  his  friends  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  constitution  as  it  then  read. 

The  Town  of  York  sent  two  delegates  to  Boston,  having 
elected  Captain  Esaias  Preble  and  Nathaniel  Barrell  in  a  town 
meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  had  made  himself 
conspicuous,  both  in  York  and  in  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  rati¬ 
fying  the  federal  constitution. 

Nathaniel  Barrell  (1732-1831)  was  born  in  a  house  on 
Sudbury  Street  in  Boston,  one  of  the  sons  of  John  and  Ruth 
(Greene)  Barrell.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  owner  of 
many  ships  with  which  he  carried  on  extensive  trade  in  England, 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  All  of  the  sons  were  given  training 
to  become  merchants,  but  Joseph  in  Boston  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful.  Nathaniel  engaged  in  business  in  Portsmouth. 
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While  living  in  the  New  Hampshire  city,  Nathaniel  met 
and  wooed  the  York  heiress,  Sally  Sayward,  only  child  of  Jonathan. 
On  November  23,  1758,  they  were  married  by  Reverend  Isaac 
Lyman.  A  year  later  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  General  Wolfe’s  army 
at  Quebec,  and  while  he  was  away  his  first  child,  Sally  Sayward 
Barrell,  was  born. 

In  1760,  Nathaniel  left  his  wife  and  young  daughter  to 
sail  to  England,  presumably  on  business  for  his  father  and  his 
father-in-law.  He  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  King  George  III 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  According  to  family  tradition  the  king 
presented  him  with  a  sword  and  a  mirror  on  a  beautifully  carved 
frame.  Three  years  went  by  before  the  young  father  returned  to 
his  family  in  Maine. 

While  he  was  abroad,  his  father-in-law,  by  now  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Provincial  Court  and  a  prominent  man  in  New 
England,  bought  several  farms,  previously  owned  by  Grover  and 
Allen  families  in  the  Beech  Ridge  section  of  York,  which  he 
combined  into  one  estate  of  several  hundred  acres.  The  Old  Mill 
in  1634  had  once  stood  on  a  part  of  this  land.  The  old  Grover 
home,  a  two-story  farmhouse  of  no  mean  size  for  the  times,  he 
enlarged  to  the  present  three-and-a-half-story  building  which  two 
centuries  later  is  still  the  largest  residence  in  York. 

In  1763,  the  year  when  he  returned,  Nathaniel  Barrell 
“of  Portsmouth,  N.H.”,  bought  real  estate  in  Biddeford,  Maine, 
and  in  the  deed  he  is  called  “Gentleman”.  Perhaps  this  is  evidence 
that  he  gave  thought  to  starting  business  in  some  other  city. 
However,  in  that  same  year  he  was  established  as  a  merchant  in 
Portsmouth,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Colburn,  and  from 
1763  to  1765  he  was  a  councillor  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Province. 

In  1764  Reverend  Robert  Sandeman  came  to  America 
from  England  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  so-called  Glassites,  a 
form  of  religious  belief  preached  by  his  father-in-law,  Reverend 
John  Glass.  In  America  the  sect,  known  as  “Sandemanians”,  at¬ 
tracted  many  disciples  in  Boston,  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  and 
elsewhere.  When  Reverend  Mr.  Sandeman  preached  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Nathaniel  Barrell  became  a  follower,  and  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  impulsive  enthusiasm,  devoted  his  main  efforts  to  the 
support  of  the  church.  In  his  zeal  he  openly  criticized  the  teachings 
of  the  other  clergymen,  thereby  making  enemies  among  influ¬ 
ential  citizens. 
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In  1765  repercussions  were  felt  in  Portsmouth  from  the 
riots  in  Boston  against  the  Stamp  Act  imposed  by  the  King  of 
England.  The  sentiment  of  the  patriots  was  that  all  who  did  not 
proclaim  themselves  openly  and  often  against  the  king  were 
Tories.  But  Reverend  Robert  Sandeman  preached  the  simple  doc¬ 
trine  that  Christians  should  “render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s” — to  King  George  the  ruler  belonged  the  taxes.  In  re¬ 
sentment  rioters  destroyed  the  Sandemanian  church.  Nathaniel 
Barrell  and  his  brother  Colburn  invited  further  disfavor  when 
they  signed,  with  others,  a  petition  addressed  to  Governor  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  for  reimbursement  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  church.  The  brothers  suffered  business  re¬ 
verses,  and  even  their  fellow  Sandemanians  took  advantage  of 
their  ingenuous  friendliness  and  trust.  Nathaniel  must  have 
written  of  his  troubles  to  his  pastor,  who  was  then  in  Boston, 
for  a  letter  from  Reverend  Mr.  Sandeman  reads:  “I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  even  your  enemies  consider  you  as  a  tricking  mer¬ 
chant.  I  rather  consider  both  your  brother  and  you  as  having  too 
much  unsuspecting  openness  for  being  merchants  at  all  .  .  .”. 

The  two  brothers  went  out  of  business  soon  afterwards; 
Colburn  moved  to  Boston,  and  Nathaniel  and  his  family  went  to 
York  to  live  on  his  father-in-law’s  farm  on  Beech  Ridge. 

His  obsession  for  the  Sandemanian  doctrine  was  also  a 
source  of  friction  between  him  and  his  wife’s  father.  Jonathan 
Sayward,  himself  a  pious  man  and  a  pillar  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  of  York,  wrote  in  his  diary  about  an  affront  which  Na¬ 
thaniel  inflicted  upon  him  in  January  1769  which  must  well-nigh 
have  broken  his  heart: 

I  have  great  exercise  with  my  son-in-law  Nathaniel 
Barrel  on  accompt  of  his  religious  tenets,  he  having  embraced 
the  Sandemanian  tenets  and  his  temper  which  is  very  severe 
concurring  with  this  rigid  church  government  which  makes 
his  conversation  insupportable,  but  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

I  hope  will  bring  good  to  all  of  us  his  family  and  more  in 
consequence  of  he  will  not  allow  either  of  his  children  to 
visit  us  for  fear  as  he  saith  we  should  teach  them  the  worship 
of  another  God  for  he  will  not  have  the  same. 

Jonathan  Sayward,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  York,  had 
as  heir  to  his  extensive  business  enterprises  only  one  child,  a 
daughter  married  to  a  man  who  had  failed  as  a  merchant.  With 
no  hope  for  success  for  his  son-in-law,  he  must  await  the  maturing 
of  a  grandson,  and  now  Nathaniel  and  “his  temper  which  is  very 
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severe”  and  “his  conversation  insupportable”  denied  him  the  right 
to  know  his  grandchildren  and  to  guide  a  grandson  along  the  path 
to  becoming  a  merchant  and  succeeding  him  in  his  business. 

The  next  decade  and  more  were  trying  times  for  both  men, 
in  public  life  as  well  as  in  private.  In  1768  Jonathan  Sayward, 
himself,  had  come  under  suspicion  as  a  Tory.  Having,  as  York’s 
representative  to  the  General  Court,  been  one  of  the  unpopular 
“Rescinders”,  the  only  one  from  Maine,  he  had  been  stripped  of 
all  his  public  offices  and  allowed  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  His  crime  was  not  that  he  was  a  Tory,  but  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  colonists  could  reach  a  successful  conclusion 
against  the  might  of  the  well-trained  troops  of  England  and  against 
the  British  Navy  which  was  master  of  all  the  seas. 

Nathaniel  Barrell,  too,  was  barred  from  participation  in 
military  affairs.  During  the  years  of  actual  warfare  he  threw 
himself  with  his  customary  wholehearted  absorption  into  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  on  his  father-in-law’s  farm  on  Beech  Ridge, 
setting  out  shade  trees  and  an  orchard,  and  experimenting  in  new 
methods  of  planting  and  harvesting.  In  1780  he  called  himself 
“a  novice  at  husbandry”  in  a  letter  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  was 
carrying  on  a  study  into  the  steeping  of  wheat  seed  in  strong 
brine  for  forty-eight  hours  to  find  out  if  such  treatment  would 
hasten  or  improve  germination. 

But  when  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  states 
was  under  discussion,  Nathaniel  Barrell  was  aroused  to  a  mood  of 
fiery  partisanship.  Utterly  opposed,  he  let  his  sentiments  be  known 
in  extravagant  language.  At  the  town  meeting  of  1787  when  two 
delegates  to  the  convention  in  Boston  were  to  be  chosen,  he  “be¬ 
haved  so  indecently  before  the  Choice  as  extorted  a  severe  Repri¬ 
mand  from  Judge  Sewall”  but  he  swayed  the  meeting,  neverthe¬ 
less,  by  his  unrestrained  harangue,  and  was  elected  a  delegate. 

With  Captain  Esaias  Preble,  also  strongly  opposed  to  ratifi¬ 
cation,  he  went  to  Boston  with  the  understanding  that  the  citizens 
of  York  expected  them  to  state  in  no  uncertain  terms  York’s 
complete  opposition. 

Not  all  York  voters,  however,  were  against  ratification. 
There  was  a  minority  group  of  conservatives  among  the  business 
and  professional  men  who  would  have  preferred  delegates  who 
would  be  willing  to  ratify  the  best  constitution  attainable  at  the 
moment  in  the  hope  of  improvements  in  it  at  some  future  time. 
These  men,  dismayed  at  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  mob  rule, 
stood  in  dread  of  the  outcome. 
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In  Boston,  the  Convention  dragged  on  through  the  month 
of  January,  with  the  weary  representatives  growing  more  deter¬ 
mined  in  their  opposition.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  some 
of  the  wisest  and  most  influential  men  such  as  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  and  Rufus  King,  sensing  that  the  union  of  the 
states  hung  in  the  balance  as  long  as  Massachusetts  set  an  example 
of  contrariness  which  the  remaining  colonies  would  follow,  met 
in  private  and  attacked  the  problem  which  was  causing  the  dead¬ 
lock,  namely,  that  the  constitution  as  it  stood  threatened  to  deprive 
the  states  of  powers  to  govern  themselves. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  31,  the  ailing  His  Excellency 
Governor  Hancock  “borne  up  the  broad  aisle  in  men’s  arms,  his 
gouty  limbs  wrapped  up  in  flannels  to  protect  him  from  the  cold” 
was  given  the  presiding  chair,  “the  scene  creating  an  intense 
sensation”.  In  a  well-received  speech  he  proposed  the  nine  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Samuel 
Adams  endorsed  them  and  called  for  immediate  action.  Then 
came  many  speeches,  some  in  opposition,  among  which  were  a 
few  made  by  Maine  delegates.  Major  Samuel  Nasson,  once  a 
citizen  of  York  but  at  that  time  a  delegate  from  Sanford,  opposed 
in  a  prolonged  speech.  A  large  committee  to  study  and  report  was 
appointed,  one  of  whose  members  was  Nathaniel  Barrell  of  York. 

The  last  speaker  before  Governor  Hancock  who  made  clos¬ 
ing  remarks  and  called  for  a  vote  was  Nathaniel  Barrell  who  said, 
in  part: 


Awed  in  the  presence  of  this  august  assembly,  con¬ 
scious  of  my  inability  to  express  my  mind  fully  on  this  im¬ 
portant  occasion  and  sensible  how  little  I  must  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  giants  in  rhetoric  who  have  exhibited  such 
a  pompous  display  of  declamation,  without  any  of  those 
talents  calculated  to  draw  attention,  without  the  pleasing 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  or  the  blaze  of  Demosthenian  oratory. 
I  rise,  Sir,  to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  constituents,  who,  I 
know,  expect  something  more  from  me  than  merely  a  silent 
vote.  .  .  .  Etc. 

In  brief,  he  presented  these  arguments: 

1 .  It  places  too  great  power  in  Congress. 

2.  Six  years  is  too  long  for  senators. 

3.  There  is  uncertainty  about  ability  to  bear  the 
expense. 

4.  Continental  collectors  would  not  be  as  just  as 
local  collectors. 

5.  The  language  is  too  obscure  and  ambiguous. 
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6.  Excise  and  import  duties,  besides  taxes,  is  too 
great  a  cost. 

7.  It  will  not  furnisH  efficient  government. 

8.  Salaried  officials  will  be  allowed  to  set  their 
own  compensation. 

9.  Such  a  government  would  be  disagreeable  to 
men  with  high  notions  of  liberty. 

10.  There  is  too  great  haste  in  pushing  through 
the  innovation. 

11.  I  favour  adjournment — though  I  would  be 
tempted  to  vote  for  it. 

12.  The  federal  constitution  as  it  now  stands 
needs  much  Amendment  before  it  will  be  safe 
for  us  to  adopt  it.  .  .  . 

So  spoke  the  delegate  from  York,  showing  that  he  was  al¬ 
ready  wavering  from  his  former  complete  opposition.  His  younger 
brother,  Joseph,  a  prominent  Boston  merchant,  had  written  a 
letter  to  him  the  month  before,  in  which  he  expressed  the  Feder¬ 
alist  view  that  it  would  be  best  to  ratify  the  constitution  at  once 
and  to  improve  upon  it  later.  George  Thacher,  the  Biddeford 
lawyer  who  in  his  early  days  had  practiced  law  for  a  year  in  York 
and  now  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  had  also 
labored  with  him  along  the  same  lines. 

The  Convention  of  365  delegates  voted  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  slight  majority  of  19,  of.  which  Nathaniel  Bar¬ 
rell  was  one. 

But  how  would  the  voters  back  home  welcome  the  returning 
delegate  who  had  assured  them  he  would  “sooner  lose  his  arm 
than  put  his  Assent  to  the  new  constitution”?  Would  they  look 
significantly  at  his  sleeves  or  would  they  take  drastic  action?  In  a 
letter  to  George  Thacher,  David  Sewall  expressed  his  doubts: 
“Your  letter  and  other  matters  made  a  proselite  of  Mr.  B  who  at 
the  time  of  his  Election  was  a  flaming  Anti-federalist,  how  his 
particular  Electors  will  relish  it  I  cannot  say.  But  (inter  nos)  they 
were  such  as  it  would  degrade  a  man  of  Sensibility  and  Integrity 
if  it  was  known  and  realized  that  he  was  a  genuine  Representative 
of  them”. 

And  Samuel  Nasson  of  Sanford  wrote: 

When  I  arrived  at  the  County  of  York  I  received  in 
general  the  thanks  of  all  I  mett  while  our  Friend  Bar’el  (for 
such  I  yet  esteem  him)  was  much  Abused  how  far  the  Town 
will  carry  their  resentment  I  cannot  say  I  strove  as  much  as 
in  me  lay  to  keep  down  the  Sperite  of  the  people  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  not  hurt  his  person  or  his  property  he  did  not 
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return  with  me  so  that  I  cannot  give  any  account  of  him  but 
he  was  much  to  blame,  I  think,  not  for  his  voting  but  for 
striving  to  enflame  the  minds  of  the  Town  and  the  County 
against  the  then  proposed  Plan  and  by  that  means  got  himself 
elected  to  go  to  Boston. 

Nathaniel  Barrell  too  had  his  misgivings,  and  he  expressed 
them  in  a  letter  to  George  Thacher  which  shows  significantly  the 
motives  which  swayed  the  minds  of  many  people  at  the  time : 

Your  friend  (our  Eastern  Cicero?)  [his  nickname 
for  Judge  David  Sewall]  can  tell  you  with  what  zeal  I  pushed 
the  opposition  till  powerful  reason  flashed  conviction  on  my 
mind,  and  bore  down  all  before  it  in  spite  of  the  almost  in¬ 
vincible  resistance  of  deep  rooted  prejudice. 

I  recolect  with  pleasure  the  Candour  which  appeared 
in  your  conduct  at  the  period  you  point  at  when  Whig  and 
Tory  ran  so  high;  and  tho  at  that  time  I  was  branded  with 
the  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  one  my  soul  rejected  the  charge 
knowing  there  never  was  a  time  since  I  have  been  able  to 
wield  the  Sword  that  I  would  not  cheerfully  expose  my  life 
in  defense  of  my  Country. 

I  can  assure  you  I  place  as  first  among  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  acts  of  my  life  my  assent  to  the  federal  Constitution, 
notwithstanding  I  see  serious  consequences  attending  on  it 
and  that  by  thus  doing  I  create  in  this  town  (at  least)  tem¬ 
porary  enemies  of  those  I  considered  two  months  since  as 
disinterested  friends.  There  are  various  sorts  of  opposers 
to  this  system;  and  all  of  them  dangerous — some  wish  to  be 
under  a  British  Government  which  if  this  takes  place,  they 
can  have  no  chance  for,  some  were  ill-treated  torrys  and  are 
now  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  revenge;  others  are  more  in 
debt  than  they  have  property  to  discharge  and  fear  they  shall 
not  have  paper  money  to  cheat  their  creditors  with;  some  are 
in  debt  and  tho  they  have  property  to  pay,  yet  the  fear  of 
tender  acts  ceasing  cuts  off  their  hopes,  while  some  honest 
ignorant  minds  whome  my  soul  pitys  become  dupes  to  the 
above  group  who  persuade  them  that  their  libertys  are  in 
danger  and  they  will  be  made  slaves  of  others — aside  from 
all  these  are  not  a  few  of  those  Insurgents  who  have  neither 
property  or  principle,  consequently  want  no  government  but 
that  Anarchy  which  may  in  its  confusion  give  them  a  chance 
of  sharing  all  property  amongst  them — this  lesson  I  have 
learned  by  being  in  the  minority  when  I  was  obliged  to  mix 
with  a  set  of  the  most  unprincipled  men — persuade  me  to 
believe  what  they  themselves  do  not  that  if  the  proposed 
amendments  will  not  take  place — I  dread  the  conse¬ 
quences — there  is  something  which  whispers  within  that 
tho  more  than  55  years  has  silvered  my  head  I  should  be 
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one  of  the  first  that  would  sound  the  alarm  and  call  to 
arms — may  Heaven  prevent  it!„ 

I  am  joined  by  your  friend,  my  better  self,  and  our 
circle,  the  prating  Girls. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant 
N.  B. 

But  Nathaniel  Barrell  returned  to  Barrell  Grove  unharmed, 
and  lived  there  in  peace  for  many  years.  George  Thacher  enjoyed 
several  visits  to  York  in  the  years  immediately  following  and 
wrote  of  pleasurable  visits  to  Barrell  Grove.  He  was  inspired  to 
write  to  his  wife  in  March  1789:  “I  hardly  know  any  place  that 
I  want  to  make  a  visit  of  a  week  or  ten  days  or  more,  than  Old 
York”.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  father- 
in-law  of  George  Thacher,  was  another  close  friend.  And  when 
Nathaniel  Barrell  journeyed  to  Boston  he  had  friends  who  made 
him  welcome  there.  His  life  lay  in  pleasant  lines  at  the  farm  and 
at  the  Boston  home  of  his  brother  Joseph.  In  1794  he  was  in  that 
city  as  Yorks  representative  to  the  General  Court. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  expedition  which  Joseph 
Barrell  and  associates  sent  to  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Pacific 
under  Captain  Gray  on  the  Columbia,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  Columbia  River,  named  for  the  vessel,  and  Grays  Harbor, 
named  for  the  captain,  were  acquired  for  the  United  States. 

In  1797  Jonathan  Sayward  died,  apparently  distrusting  to 
the  last  his  son-in-law’s  impulsive  nature  and  lack  of  business 
acumen.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  Barrell  Grove  to  his  daughter 
and  then  to  Nathaniel’s  son  John,  and  his  business  interests  to 
Nathaniel’s  son  Jonathan  Sayward  Barrell.  To  Nathaniel  he  left 
“a  decent  suit  of  apparell  for  every  part  of  his  Body  and  the  walk¬ 
ing  stick  he  gave  me”. 

When  Sarah  Barrell,  wife  of  Nathaniel,  died  on  April  23, 
1805,  nine  of  their  eleven  children  had  reached  maturity.  The 
oldest,  Sally  Sayward  Barrell,  “Madam  Wood”,  gained  fame  as 
Maine’s  first  professional  female  author. 

Nathaniel  Barrell  died  on  April  3,  1831,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine,  bringing  to  a  close  a  long  career  in  a  colorful  period 
of  York’s  past. 
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The  native  of  york  who  won  the  widest  respect  and 
recognition  of  his  talents  was  David  Sewall,  born  October  28, 
173  5,  son  of  Samuel  Sewall  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Batchelor. 
A  member  of  a  family  which  from  early  days  in  New  England  has 
been  noted  for  its  distinguished  sons  in  high  positions  in  every 
generation  as  men  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  superior  intellect, 
he  lived  up  to  the  standards  set  for  him  by  his  inheritance. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard  College, 
and  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1775  as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
in  1758  was  awarded  his  Master’s  degree.  Always  diligent  and 
persevering,  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  himself  to  earn  his  living. 
In  1758  he  compiled  and  published  the  first  of  several  “Alman¬ 
acks”,  and  in  July  1760,  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in 
York,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

At  about  this  time  Dr.  Job  Lyman,  Yale  1756,  younger 
brother  of  Reverend  Isaac  Lyman  who  in  1749  had  succeeded 
Father  Samuel  Moody  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
came  to  York  to  practice  medicine.  The  fledgling  lawyer  and  the 
struggling  physician  formed  a  friendship  which  remained  close 
until  the  doctor  died  in  1791.  The  two  bachelors  took  up  house¬ 
keeping  together,  commencing  in  May  1760,  in  the  former  Phoebe 
Tanner  house,  on  the  main  street  in  the  Village  just  west  of  the 
present  Library,  which  they  rented.  Two  years  later,  both  of  them 
married,  and  David  Sewall  bought  the  property  and  continued  to 
live  there  until  1794. 

On  December  17,  1762,  David  Sewall  was  married  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  by  Reverend  Samuel  Langdon  to 
Miss  Mary  Parker  (1738-1788)  of  Portsmouth,  daughter  of 
William  Parker,  in  whose  office  the  young  man  had  studied  law. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  had  not  yet  built  up  a  law  practice 
that  would  by  itself  sustain  him,  but  with  his  customary  diligence 
he  sought  after  sidelines  to  augment  his  income.  The  year  that  he 
was  married  he  taught  for  one  term  in  the  York  grammar  school, 
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filling  the  vacancy  caused  when  Samuel  Moody  resigned  to  com¬ 
mence  his  successful  career  as  preceptor  of  Dummer  Academy.  In 
1763  David  Sewall  was  Collector  of  Excise  for  York  County  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  of  the  Seal.  Since  1760,  he  had 
been  a  solicitor  of  subscriptions  to  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette. 

The  year  1766,  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old,  marks 
the  beginning  of  his  rise.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen  Register  of 
Probate,  and  he  gained  new  honors  in  rapid  succession  from  that 
time  on.  In  November  1767  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  York  County  and  was  sworn  in  on  June  5,  1768. 

John  Adams,  later  the  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  Harvard  classmate  of  David  Sewall.  In  the  years 
after  1765  he  too  began  to  gain  recognition  in  Maine  as  a  lawyer. 
From  1765  to  1774,  he  attended  court  annually  at  Falmouth  and 
at  Pownalborough,  now  Dresden,  where  he  represented  the  in¬ 
terests  of  large  landholders  in  the  Appellate  Court.  In  his  diary 
and  in  letters  to  his  wife,  John  Adams  showed  that  he  attended 
court  in  York  four  times  during  the  years  from  1770  to  1774, 
stopping  at  Woodbridge  Tavern,  managed  by  Matthew  Ritchie, 
in  1771  and  1772.  The  friendship  between  the  two  classmates 
was  renewed  and  after  they  had  both  retired  from  active  life  they 
still  carried  on  a  correspondence  notable  for  the  amusing  recollec¬ 
tions  of  experiences  during  their  college  years. 

In  his  private  business,  David  Sewail  was  representing 
some  good  clients  and  in  the  course  of  time,  he  acquired  others 
still  more  prosperous  and  with  wider  interests.  His  friend,  Dr. 
Job  Lyman,  had  married  Abigail  Moulton,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
4th.  The  doctor  acquired  real  estate  from  time  to  time,  and  when 
his  father-in-law  died  in  1777,  he  was  appointed  executor  of  the 
large  Moulton  estate,  involving  the  legal  affairs  of  the  town  of 
Sanford  and  of  several  mills  in  Brunswick  and  other  towns;  this 
became  a  valuable  account  and  led  to  the  still  more  important 
business  of  the  Phillips  estate  which  involved  the  development 
of  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  inland  region  of  York  County. 

In  November  1774,  Sewall  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates 
for  York  at  a  county  congress  to  take  a  stand  on  the  question  of 
the  impending  revolution.  He  was  now  becoming  known  in  the 
wider  circle  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1775,  he 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Quorum  Unus  for  York  County  by 
the  Massachusetts  Council,  and  within  a  year,  senator  of  the 
General  Court  to  represent  the  District  of  Maine,  and  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Superior  Court,  a  position  he  resigned  after  six  months,  when 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  Quorum  for  the  Province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

In  1780  York  voters  elected  him  one  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  General  Court  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Province  and 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  Massachusetts.  David  Sewall  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  seven  to  prepare  the  draft  and  one  of  a 
committee  to  speak  in  behalf  of  it  before  the  General  Court.  On 
February  16,  1781,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  after  both  houses  of  the  General  Court  had  called 
on  him  for  an  opinion  on  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  join  in  the 
fixing  of  valuations  on  taxable  property. 

In  York,  during  the  years  just  before  the  Revolution,  he 
gave  counsel  to  the  citizens  lest  their  enthusiasm  should  lead  them 
into  rash  acts  which  might  commit  the  town  to  an  unwise  or 
even  dangerous  position.  When  Captain  Daniel  Bragdon  was 
elected  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1775,  David  Sewall 
was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare  written  instructions 
which  restricted  the  delegate  to  definite  conservative  acts.  The 
town  records  during  the  war  years  contain  no  specific  references 
to  any  speeches  made  by  David  Sewall,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
his  counsel  was  usually  accepted.  After  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
when  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  created,  the  selectmen 
were  to  be  its  members,  but  within  two  months  David  Sewall  and 
Edward  Emerson  were  added,  and  in  the  following  year  David 
Sewall  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  with  wider  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Busily  engaged  as  he  was  in  affairs  of  importance  con¬ 
cerning  the  whole  Province  of  Massachusetts  and  with  matters 
before  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Maine,  he  continued  to  give 
time  and  talent  to  the  guidance  of  his  small  town  in  strenuous 
days  when  tact  and  patience  were  necessary  to  direct  the  acts 
of  an  impulsive  and  shortsighted  majority. 

In  1780  he  became  a  charter  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  an  elector 
of  the  president,  the  only  member  to  represent  Maine  in  that  first 
electoral  college.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  George  Washington  to  be  the  first  judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  Maine,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty-eight 
years,  until  1818.  In  all,  his  career  as  a  judge  in  the  colonial  and 
in  the  national  courts  was  continuous  for  forty-one  years  and 
four  months. 
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His  first  wife  having  died  on  May  28,  1788,  he  took  for 
a  second  wife  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Reverend  Samuel  Lang- 
don,  at  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  in  November  1790. 

In  March  1791,  he  was  named  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Berwick  Academy,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
the  first  resident  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
which  he  had  helped  to  organize. 

In  1794  he  built  “a  grand  new  house”,  as  Jonathan  Sayward 
described  it  in  his  diary,  prophesying  “it  will  when  finished  be 
one  of  the  grandest  billt  in  the  county”.  Known  now  as  “Coven¬ 
try  Hall”,  it  still  is  admired,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Here  he  entertained  many  distinguished  men  who  came  to  York, 
among  them,  in  1817,  President  James  Monroe. 

In  1794  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  Over¬ 
seers  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  served  for  many  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  president  of  the  board.  In  1812  the  College  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  L.L.D.  In  his  honor,  as  one  of  the  early  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  College,  a  “Sewall  prize”  is  awarded  annually. 

He  was  eighty-three  years  of  age  when  he  resigned  as  a 
federal  judge  of  Maine  in  a  letter  to  President  Monroe  dated 
January  9,  1818.  His  last  few  years  were  spent  in  his  native 
town.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  stated  that  if  he  were  to  live 
his  life  over  again,  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  wish  to  alter  it. 
He  died  on  October  22,  1825,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Superior  in  intellect,  conscientious  in  duty,  gracious  and 
witty  in  society,  friendly  and  benevolent,  in  the  words  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone  in  the  old  cemetery,  “In  him  the  defenceless 
found  a  Protector,  the  poor  a  Benefactor,  the  community  a  Peace¬ 
maker,  Science,  Social  Order  and  Religion  an  efficient  Patron.” 
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In  historic  york  village  are  included  the  land  and 
buildings  eastward  of  the  triangle  at  York  Corner,  particularly 
the  properties  on  or  near  York  Street  to  the  Harbor  boundary, 
and  Newtown  Road,  Organug  Road,  Long  Sands  Road,  Post 
Road,  and  Ridge  Road. 

Across  Chases  Pond  Road  (once  known  as  Parsons  Lane) 
from  the  easterly  side  of  the  triangle,  at  the  westerly  end  of  the 
original  Simpson  grant,  stands  the  Daniel  Simpson  house  (1780), 
later  the  home  of  Samuel  and  Thomas  Junkins.  Farther  along  is 
the  house  built  (about  1720)  by  Lieutenant  Daniel  Simpson,  an 
intrepid  snowshoeman  and  scout  during  the  worst  period  of  Indian 
fighting.  Between  the  Simpson  land  and  the  Moulton  land  (orig¬ 
inally  the  grant  to  Twisden,  one  of  the  four  Scituate  men)  was  a 
road  into  the  woods — long  since  discontinued  and  becoming  in 
1959  part  of  a  gravel  pit — called  the  Newtown  Road,  later  Frost 
Lane.  When  this  road  was  in  use  it  extended  through  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Newtown  to  Chase’s  Pond  Road.  At  present  all  that  is 
left  of  it  is  the  short  stretch  leading  from  the  northerly  side  of 
U.S.  1  and  running  to  the  boundary  fence  of  the  Toll  Road. 

Only  two  of  the  old  houses  in  the  Newtown  district  are 
still  standing.  The  house  which  once  stood  at  the  corner  of  York 
Street,  home  of  Captain  Thomas  Simpson,  who  succeeded  John 
Paul  Jones  as  commander  of  the  U.S.S.  Ranger,  is  gone.  Near 
the  boundary  fence  of  the  Toll  Road  stands  the  house  built  by 
Joseph  Simpson  in  1737.  Beyond  the  other  boundary  fence,  and 
not  far  from  Snowshoe  Rock,  stands  the  house  built  by  Samuel 
Preble  in  1724  on  land  inherited  from  his  father,  the  second 
Abraham.  The  first  settler  of  Newtown  appears  to  have  been 
Nicholas  Sewall,  the  tanner  of  Lindsay  Road.  His  house  was 
the  early  home  of  his  grandson,  General  Henry  Sewall  of  the 
Revolutionary  forces,  Daniel  Sewall,  the  mapmaker  and  first  York 
postmaster,  and  Reverend  Jotham  Sewall,  the  pioneer  missionary 
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of  Maine.  John  Bradbury  Jr.  also  had  a  home  on  former  Preble 
land.  To  the  eastward  of  Newtown  Captain  Daniel  Bragdon  put 
together  a  farm  of  more  than  a  hundred  acres,  which  became  the 
property  of  John  Hancock.  One  tract  of  it  was  known  as  “the 
Quincy  Pasture”,  so  named  for  John  Hancock’s  father-in-law. 

Newtown  Road  was  a  thoroughfare  long  before  Organug 
Road  was  laid  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  York  Street.  Before 
Sewall’s  Bridge  was  built  there  were  two  private  lanes  leading 
from  Scituate  Men’s  Row  through  the  farms  of  Thomas  Adams 
and  Captain  John  Stone,  who  had  bought  his  property  of  Captain 
Thomas  Donnell.  After  1761  use  of  the  lanes  as  a  road  to  shorten 
the  way  to  the  Bridge  became  popular  “on  sufferance  in  the  winter¬ 
time”,  as  Captain  Stone  expressed  it  in  a  petition  to  the  court  in 
1767  to  have  the  way  made  public,  for  he  had  become  annoyed 
by  the  frequent  taking  down  of  bars,  not  always  carefully  replaced, 
and  by  the  trampling  of  his  fields.  The  court  being  in  favor,  the 
road  was  laid  out  with  the  two  lanes  merged  into  one. 

On  the  easterly  side  of  the  corner  of  Newtown  Road  and 
York  Street  was  the  Moulton  farm,  on  which  Joseph  built  in 
1688  the  tavern  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Massacre.  When 
his  four  sons,  brought  up  at  their  grandmother’s  house  in  the 
Cider  Hill  district,  came  of  age,  the  three  older  brothers  sold  to 
Jeremiah,  the  youngest,  the  Joseph  Moulton  property,  less  fifty 
acres  which  had  been  sold  to  Ebenezer  Coburn.  This  Coburn 
land,  with  his  house  (1719),  which  still  stands,  was  bought 
back  in  1758  by  grandsons  Jeremiah  4th  and  Daniel.  On  a  part 
of  this  land  is  the  house  built  (1770)  by  Brigadier  General 
Jotham  Moulton,  son  of  Jeremiah  4th,  in  which  his  widow  Joanna 
(Tilden)  and  her  second  husband,  Major  Samuel  Nasson,  lived 
until  they  moved  to  a  new  house  built  by  Jotham  in  Sanford 
when  he  intended  to  live  in  that  town  and  take  charge  of  the 
Moulton  mill  interests.  The  house  which  Colonel  Jeremiah  Moul¬ 
ton  built  (1717)  and  enlarged,  and  to  which  his  son  Daniel 
added  (1770)  an  ell  containing  his  office,  which  until  his  death 
in  1788  held  most  of  the  York  County  records,  has  been  moved 
to  York  Harbor.  In  1759  Colonel  Jeremiah’s  son  Jeremiah  built 
for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  (Ruck)  Watts,  the  house  which 
stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Moulton  property.  In  the  division 
of  his  estate  it  was  allotted  to  his  two  younger  daughters,  Hannah, 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Storer  Sewall, 
and  remained  the  property  of  Hannah’s  descendants  until  recent 
years. 
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On  the  tract  granted  to  Richard  Banks  are  two  houses 
which  once  belonged  to  members  of  his  family:  the  one  erected 
in  1815  by  Charles  Bane,  the  son  of  Mary  (Banks)  Bane,  on  the 
corner  of  the  property  nearest  the  Moulton  house,  and  the  older 
house  built  in  1696  by  Lieutenant  Joseph  Banks,  son  of  Richard, 
after  the  division  of  the  property.  The  house  standing  on  the 
easterly  corner,  adjoining  the  Curtis  lot,  was  built  (1800)  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Gilman,  on  land  bought  of  Martha  (Banks)  Hunt, 
sister  of  Mary  Bane. 

The  eastern  corner  of  the  Curtis  lot  was  sold  in  1720  to 
Ebenezer  Storer  of  Wells  who  thought  to  start  a  shop  in  York, 
but  soon  moved  to  Boston  where  he  became  a  merchant  and 
shipowner.  In  1745  he  sold  the  half-acre  to  Joseph  Horn,  who 
built  the  dwelling  that  still  stands  next  to  the  present  grammar 
school  grounds.  Edward  Emerson  bought  this  property  in  1761, 
and  two  doctors,  Christopher  Gerrish  and  Wilson  Hawkes,  lived 
there  at  different  times.  Indeed  about  a  mile  of  this  street  might 
be  characterized  as  a  “Doctors’  Row”,  for  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  most  of  the  towns  doctors — including 
John  Whitney,  John  Bennett,  Josiah  Gilman,  William  Lyman, 
Jasper  Hazen,  John  C.  Stewart,  and  for  a  time,  Edward  Cook — 
lived  in  various  periods  on  the  section  from  Dr.  John  Swett’s 
house,  opposite  the  Lewis  Bane  house  near  York  Corner,  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Bulman’s  house  in  the  Village. 

On  the  original  Preble  land  stands  the  Green  Dragon  Inn, 
at  least  a  part  of  which  might  well  be  the  oldest  house  in  York 
and  also  the  most  historic.  If  any  of  the  original  timbers  still 
remain,  they  belong  to  the  house  which  the  first  Abraham  Preble 
built  in  1642  and  his  son  Abraham  converted  into  a  garrison 
more  than  thirty  years  later. 

The  history  of  the  property  presents  the  best  example  of 
the  way  in  which  a  house  was  divided  among  many  heirs.  The 
division  began  in  1713,  when  the  second  Abraham  Preble  gave 
half  of  the  homestead  to  his  son  Caleb.  The  other  half  became 
the  inheritance  of  his  widow  Hannah  and  several  children.  When 
Caleb’s  property  was  divided  after  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1751  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  his  widow  Jemima  received  two 
rooms  at  the  west  end  of  the  first  floor  and  half  of  the  chamber 
over  the  front  room,  half  of  the  back  cellar,  all  of  the  small 
chimney  arch — with  liberty  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  to  her 
part  of  the  cellar  and  out  the  back  door  to  the  well — possession 
of  the  small  house  she  had  built  back  of  the  mansion  house,  and 
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use  of  the  oven  in  the  kitchen.  Son  Paul  received  the  front  and 
back  corner  rooms  on  the  northeast  side,  the  back  stairs,  half  of 
the  kitchen,  the  east  end  of  the  garret,  also  two-thirds  of  the  front 
cellar  and  two-thirds  of  the  arch.  Daughter  Hannah  (wife  of 
Daniel  Moulton)  was  given  the  front  chamber  at  the  west  end, 
the  chamber  at  the  northwest  corner,  the  small  room  or  closet 
between  these  rooms,  one-sixth  of  the  kitchen,  one- third  of  the 
garret,  one-third  of  the  cellar,  and  one-third  of  the  arch.  Caleb 
Jr.  bought  his  brother  Abrahams  share  consisting  of  the  front 
chamber  over  Paul’s  room,  one-third  of  the  kitchen,  two-thirds  of 
the  garret,  and  one-half  of  the  back  cellar.  Caleb  and  Hannah 
were  given  liberty  to  build  back  stairs  out  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
kitchen  chamber.  The  front  stairs,  entry,  and  hall  were  to  be 
held  in  common. 

All  of  these  parts  of  the  dwelling  represent  the  division  of 
Caleb’s  share,  the  one-sixth  inheritance  of  other  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham  2nd,  and  the  two-sixths  of  their  mother  Hannah.  By  1751 
nearly  all  of  the  grandchildren  of  Hannah  Preble  had  come  of 
age,  and  there  were  great-grandchildren  entitled  to  shares  in  her 
part  of  the  house. 

Colonel  Esaias  Preble,  son  of  Samuel  of  Newtown,  a  neph¬ 
ew  of  Caleb,  in  order  to  acquire  possession  of  the  old  inn, 
commenced  to  buy  up  the  shares  of  his  grandfather  Abraham’s 
property.  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1813  Esaias  had  bought  all 
of  the  home  place  and  also  most  of  the  Curtis  grant.  Esaias  Preble 
Jr.,  who  became  the  next  owner  of  the  homestead,  no  longer  an 
inn,  sold  it  in  1822  (10  acres  SW  of  the  road  and  110  acres 
with  buildings  on  the  NE)  to  his  brother  William  Pitt  Preble, 
the  noted  lawyer  and  diplomat  and  the  last  Preble  owner,  who 
held  possession  until  1847. 

To  the  eastward  of  Green  Dragon  Inn  was  the  Dr.  William 
Lyman  farm  (part  Preble  and  part  Weare  land),  most  of  which 
now  constitutes  the  latest  enlargement  of  the  cemetery.  The  old 
Lyman  family  burial  lot,  set  off  by  itself  within  an  iron  rail  fence, 
along  with  an  ancient  grapevine  extending  over  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  and  a  few  unpruned  fruit  trees  nearly  hidden  in  the  under¬ 
brush,  are  the  only  reminders  of  this  ownership. 

On  the  small  lot  just  west  of  the  library  stood  the  little 
house  built  (1720)  by  Phoebe  Tanner,  the  first  shopkeeper,  in 
which  Judge  David  Sewall  and  Dr.  Job  Lyman  kept  house  during 
their  bachelorhood,  and  the  former  lived  with  his  first  wife  after 
his  marriage.  Here  John  Adams  visited  and  drank  tea  with  his 
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college  friend  when  he  came  to  York  in  the  years  from  1770  to 
1774. 

The  land  on  which  the  library  stands  was  leased  in  1790 
by  a  committee  of  the  First  Parish  to  Jonathan  Sayward  for  the 
use  of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Lyman — one-fourth  of  an  acre  “half 
way  between  Judge  Sewall’s  and  the  Meeting  House  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  highway” — for  five  hundred  years,  free  of  rent 
during  the  lives  of  Isaac  and  his  wife,  but  for  annual  rent  of 
thirty  shillings  thereafter,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  minister.  Beginning  “at  a  well  by  the  corner  of  the  Judges 
chaise  house”,  the  lot  runs  on  a  direct  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  steeple  of  the  Meeting  House  (supposed  to  be  southeast 
six  rods  and  two  feet).  “If  [the  rent]  is  not  paid  for  five  years  at 
one  time  the  Congregational  minister  [was  permitted]  to  make 
entry  and  become  seized  thereof”.  In  accepting  these  terms  Isaac 
Lyman  earnestly  recommended  to  the  minister  not  to  accept  and 
receive  more  than  fifteen  shillings  annually  “being  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  full  value  yearly”. 

Isaac  Lyman’s  house  was  sold  and  the  lease  assigned  to 
Barsham  and  Ruth  Allen.  The  last  member  of  the  family  in  York 
died  within  the  memory  of  people  living  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century. 

Beyond  the  Town  Hall  stands  the  house  which  Benjamin 
Stone  built  in  1719  on  land  which  he  bought  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Caleb  Preble  to  be  the  first  tavern  started  on  York  Street  after 
the  Massacre.  The  house  is  better  known  as  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Bulman  who  lived  there  until  he  went  on  the  Louisburg 
Expedition.  Until  her  death  in  1791  it  remained  the  property  of 
his  widow,  who  willed  it  to  her  niece  Abiel,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Sargent,  an  early  postmaster.  Her  heirs,  Mary  (Sargent)  Lyman 
and  brother  James  Sargent,  sold  it  in  1853  to  Luther  Junkins,  but 
Mary  Lyman  continued  to  live  there  until  her  death.  A  later 
owner,  Frank  Phillips  Emerson,  in  1865  remodeled  what  George 
Alexander  Emery  called  “an  overgrown  two-storied  dwelling 
house”  by  completely  rebuilding  the  exterior. 

The  small  triangle  in  the  Village  Square  on  which  stands 
the  Soldiers’  Monument  was  once  known  as  the  “Little  Parade”, 
the  “Big  Parade”  being  the  Common,  which  judging  from  a  plan 
made  by  surveyors  for  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1854,  comprised  the 
land  between  the  Town  Hall,  the  church,  and  the  road.  From  all 
that  can  be  learned  the  Little  Parade  came  into  existence  when 
those  who  approached  the  Village  by  way  of  Long  Sands  Road 
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intending  to  turn  down  towards  the  Harbor  made  a  short  cut 
across  town  land  instead  of  staying  on  the  road  to  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  Scituate  Mens  Row.  In  time  a  right  of  way 
was  established,  thus  creating  a  triangle.  The  first  known  use  of 
it  was  made,  around  1790,  when  Simon  Fernald,  jailkeeper  and 
a  tavern  owner,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  blacksmith  shop  there. 
In  town  meeting  of  April  6,  1831,  permission  was  granted  to 
Charles  O.  Emerson  to  place  his  office  (then  standing  across  the 
road  on  land  of  his  brother  Edward  A.  Emerson)  on  the  Little 
Parade,  “the  lot  where  Simon  Fernald’s  blacksmith  shop  formerly 
stood”,  on  condition  “that  he  keep  said  office  handsomely  painted 
and  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  a  lawyer’s  office,  also  provided 
said  office  shall  always  be  for  the  use  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  a  fire  may  be  wanted,  free  of  all 
rent  to  the  town”. 

There  is  mention  in  a  town  record  in  1 8  3  8  of  a  public  hay 
scales  on  the  lot  with  the  lawyer’s  office.  In  1860,  as  the  office 
had  been  removed,  the  town  voted  to  release  all  rights  in  the 
triangle,  also  in  the  road  to  the  east,  to  the  first  Methodist  Church 
Society  in  York  “to  set  their  Meeting  House  on”.  However,  the 
Society  carried  out  other  plans.  In  1880  a  “Liberty  Pole”  (flag¬ 
pole)  stood  near  the  point  of  the  triangle  towards  the  Town  Hall; 
probably  it  had  been  erected  much  earlier.  In  that  year  Wilson 
M.  Walker  was  given  permission  to  enclose  the  triangle,  which 
thereafter  was  to  be  maintained  as  a  public  park  and  memorial. 
In  1906,  after  the  Civil  War  statue  was  erected,  a  curbing  was 
approved;  in  1915  a  fence,  and  after  World  War  I,  a  cannon  was 
set  up.  The  cannon  was  removed  some  years  later  and  stored  in 
the  woods  back  of  the  cemetery  until  in  1942  it  was  given  to  a 
scrap  drive  for  steel  for  World  War  II.  In  1955  the  triangle  was 
cut  back  in  order  to  provide  more  room  for  traffic,  and  in  the 
process  the  shape  was  changed  to  something  other  than  triangular. 

Across  the  main  street  from  the  Little  Parade  the  land  now 
belonging  to  the  hospital  was  owned  before  1683  by  George 
Parker,  the  father-in-law  of  Peter  Bass,  his  Majesty’s  gaolkeeper. 
To  his  house,  the  home  of  the  Bass  family,  prisoners  were  taken 
during  the  winter  months.  The  property  was  left  to  the  stepson  of 
Peter  Bass,  named  Johnson,  whose  descendants  lived  there  until 
it  was  sold  to  Dr.  Alexander  Bulman.  In  1761  his  widow  and 
her  second  husband,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prentice,  sold  two 
rods  square  “bounded  northwest  by  Parsonage  land  where  Mr. 
Rose’s  barber  shop  stands”  and  later  two  rods  more,  to  Joseph 
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Simpson.  In  1787  Edward  Emerson  Jr.  bought  this  lot  and  built 
his  store  on  it.  Eventually  it  became  the  site  of  the  present  bank. 

On  land  eastward  of  the  hospital  hill,  bought  of  Paul 
Dudley  Woodbridge  by  Edward  Emerson  Jr.  and  sold  to  Daniel 
Sewall,  stood  the  first  post  office  in  York. 

The  first  sales  of  Woodbridge  land  were  made,  about  1760, 
to  James  Hennevil  and  John  Kingsbury.  On  the  site  of  the  present 
Realty  Building  the  latter  set  his  house  and  blacksmith  shop.  The 
house  was  greatly  enlarged  after  it  was  moved  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  farther  eastward  on  the  same  side  of  York  Street. 

Where  the  Austin  Block  now  stands  was  a  house  built 
sometime  before  1760  by  James  Hennevil.  Here  Samuel  Nasson 
came  to  live  after  he  married  his  first  wife.  She  died  there,  leaving 
her  husband  and  five  children,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
in  the  grave  falsely  called  “the  Witches  Grave”.  Samuel  Nasson, 
a  hero  of  the  Revolution,  rose  from  private  to  the  rank  of  major. 
With  his  second  wife,  the  widow  of  General  Jotham  Moulton,  he 
moved  to  Sanford.  He  was  Sanford’s  delegate  in  1787  to  the 
Massachusetts  Convention  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution. 
After  serving  as  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  he  refused 
election  to  a  second  term  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  had 
sufficient  education.  His  son  Peter  was  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
Revolution  at  the  age  of  twelve.  One  of  his  descendants  founded 
Nasson  College  in  Sanford,  Maine. 

In  later  years  George  Lyman  Emerson,  a  tenant,  rented 
half  of  the  property  to  Jeremiah  Brooks  on  written  condition  that 
he  would  not  “make  fish”  on  the  premises. 

Part  of  the  Austin  Gas  Electric  Company  store  was  once 
part  of  the  old  schoolhouse,  moved  from  its  location  back  of  the 
church. 

The  next  old  house  is  an  attractive  little  cottage  with  a 
questioned  ancestry.  According  to  the  story  handed  down  through 
generations  it  used  to  be  the  “Powder  House”,  where  war  materials 
were  stored  when  the  building  stood  near  the  Preble  garrison,  but 
became  the  law  office  of  Charles  Octavius  Emerson  after  it  was 
moved  to  the  Little  Parade. 

The  remaining  old  house  in  the  neighborhood,  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  owned  by  Job  Young  in  1714,  was 
bought  by  Jacob  Curtis  in  1724  and  sold  to  Joseph  Weare  in 
1725.  In  1799  Daniel  Weare,  husbandman,  the  owner  of  this 
house,  sold  to  William  Frost,  Esq.,  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents 
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....  all  that  certain  Island  lying  and  being  off  York  Har¬ 
bour  opposite  to  the  town  of  York  for  many  years  past  known 
by  the  name  of  Boon  Island  .  .  .  about  three  leagues  East 
and  be  South  from  York  Harbour  and  there  is  a  ledge  lays 
from  the  Island  about  two  Gun  Shott  distance  West  and  be 
North  and  there  is  a  Shole  point  runs  off  from  the  Island 
about  one  Pistole  Shott  East  be  South  the  whole  Island  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  one  and  half  acre  at  Low  Water 
mark  be  the  same  in  quantity  more  or  less,  this  Island  was 
granted  to  my  Grandfather  Joseph  Weare,  Mariner,  by  the 
town  of  York  and  the  same  Island  hath  descended  from  him 
down  to  me  being  the  only  surviving  heir. 

At  the  boundary  line  between  the  Village  and  the  Harbor 
is  a  handsome  brick  building  now  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Society,  which,  though  not  to  be  considered  an  old  or 
historic  structure,  serves  as  a  memorial  to  a  York  man  who  by 
hard  work  and  native  ability  became  a  credit  to  his  town. 

Jotham  P.  Norton  (1837-1900)  son  of  Daniel  and  Isabel 
(Parsons)  Norton  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  Clay  Hill  section 
on  a  road  known  as  the  Norton  Road,  now  abandoned,  and  re¬ 
ceived  only  such  education  as  was  provided  by  a  district  school. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Lawrence  to  learn  the  mason’s 
trade,  and  in  1861  he  struck  out  for  himself  as  a  building  con¬ 
tractor  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  contractors  in  Maine,  erecting  city  buildings,  churches, 
schoolhouses,  business  blocks,  railroad  stations,  factories,  and 
residences  in  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Waterville,  Dexter,  Damariscotta, 
Skowhegan,  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Brunswick,  and  other  Maine 
cities  and  towns.  In  1872  he  extended  his  bidding  of  contracts 
to  the  Boston  area,  where  among  his  enterprises  he  built  such 
projects  as  dormitories  for  Tufts  College  and  churches  in  East 
Boston. 

He  made  his  own  bricks  for  his  many  buildings.  At  first, 
he  had  two  brickyards  in  Lewiston,  with  capacity  to  make  from 
three  to  six  million  bricks  a  year.  When  his  contracts  took  him 
farther  afield,  he  had  a  large  brickyard  in  Waterville  and  another 
in  Augusta. 

In  1884  he  bought  the  George  Goodwin  farm  on  the  banks 
of  York  River,  by  which  purchase  he  acquired  fifty  acres  of  good 
clay.  Here  he  made  his  bricks  for  his  Boston  contracts,  and  later 
concentrated  on  brickmaking  with  this  as  his  permanent  yard, 
employing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  men.  He  bought  more  land, 
laid  out  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  equipment  and  improve- 
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ments,  built  docks,  bought  a  schooner  and  built  others,  and  had  a 
sawmill.  The  capacity  of  his  yard  rose  to  eighty  thousand  bricks 
a  day.  In  1876  he  engaged  in  the  ice  business  on  Kennebec  River, 
sending  ice  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  In  York 
he  built  two  sections  of  the  York  Harbor  and  Beach  Railroad. 

In  1896  he  built  the  fine  residence  with  its  attractive  view 
over  Barrell  Mill  Pond,  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  only  four  short 
years. 

Because  for  a  brief  period  after  his  death  a  tenant  used  it 
as  an  inn,  the  beautiful  place  has  been  known  as  Norton  Inn 
rather  than  as  the  private  residence  of  Jotham  P.  Norton. 

Long  Sands  Road,  starting  at  the  Little  Parade  in  the 
Village,  was  originally  known  as  the  Road  Leading  to  Cape  Ned- 
dick.  In  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  General  Court  it  was 
laid  out  in  1699  by  the  selectmen  as  part  of  the  road  from  Wells 
to  South  Berwick  through  Cape  Neddick,  across  the  beaches  and 
over  the  present  route  past  the  center  of  town. 

Henry  Norton,  the  first  to  own  the  land  nearest  the  Village 
was  granted  a  tract  between  Meeting  House  Creek  and  the  min¬ 
isterial  land  extending  to  the  easterly  end  of  York  Heights.  His 
nephew,  George  Norton,  who  took  possession  as  his  heir,  built 
his  house,  which  became  the  Norton  garrison  at  about  the  time 
of  King  Philip’s  War.  Possibly  it  is  still  part  of  the  Emerson 
homestead.  In  1708  the  property  was  given  to  John  Woodbridge 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Norton. 

Parallel  to  and  eastward  of  the  Norton  tract  lay  a  similar 
though  shorter  grant  to  the  pioneer  Rowland  Young.  The  present 
house  on  that  property  was  built  by  a  later  Rowland  Young  shortly 
before  1748. 

The  highway  leading  to  Cape  Neddick,  about  as  old  as 
Long  Sands  Road,  is  still  known  as  the  Post  Road.  In  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  Joseph  Moody  began  his  purchase  of  land  for  an  estate 
in  order  to  be  near  that  of  his  brother-in-law  Robert  Rose  while 
still  his  brother  Samuel’s  assistant  at  Dummer  Academy.  Most 
of  this  is  still  the  property  of  his  descendants.  In  1790  after  their 
retirement,  he  built  the  beautiful  house  patterned  after  the 
Dummer  Mansion  in  Byfield.  On  a  part  of  his  land  was  the  home 
of  his  grandson  Isaiah  W.  P.  Moody,  also  master  of  a  private 
school. 

More  might  be  told  of  the  people  and  places  in  the  early 
days  of  the  historic  old  Village.  And  every  passing  year  adds 
more  to  its  interest  and  attraction. 


BARRELL  MILL  POND  AND  ENVIRONS 


For  many  reasons  Barrell  Mill  Pond  may  be  considered 
the  focal  point  of  York.  Here  the  history  of  the  town  began,  and 
within  a  half-mile  radius,  most  of  the  leading  events  in  the  first 
three  hundred  years  took  place. 

According  to  tradition,  when  Indians  from  the  Laconia 
region  came  to  York — which  they  knew  as  Agamenticus — every 
spring  until  the  plague  of  1616  they  followed  a  trail  from  the 
region  of  the  Berwicks  somewhat  similar  to  the  course  of  the 
present  South  Berwick  Road  (Route  91).  When  they  crossed 
Bass  Cove  Creek  at  the  foot  of  Cider  Hill,  they  kept  on  a  straight 
course  below  the  hill,  rather  than  taking  the  left  turn  to  the  top 
as  does  the  modern  road.  From  New  Mill  Creek  they  headed 
straight  for  Meeting  House  Creek,  which  course  took  them  along 
what  is  now  called  the  “Indian  Trail”.  From  the  creek  they  pre¬ 
sumably  fanned  out  to  accustomed  spots  along  the  shore  where 
the  various  families  had  tilled  their  gardens  each  year  from  time 
beyond  reckoning. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  pure  supposition,  for  fifteen  years 
passed  between  the  time  when  the  last  Indian  departed  and  the 
first  white  man  came,  and  there  was  no  historian  to  leave  any 
record.  The  trails,  however,  well-trodden  for  who  can  say  how 
many  decades,  may  well  have  been  discernible  even  after  fifteen 
years  of  disuse,  and  it  is  possible  that  white  men  followed  them 
and  made  of  them  the  bases  of  the  earliest  roads.  Had  the  Gosnold 
party  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Indians  to  come  ashore  at 
the  Nubble  in  1602,  the  scribe  might  have  been  able  to  give 
a  description  of  the  red  man’s  Agamenticus  in  his  report,  which 
can  still  be  read.  From  Captain  Christopher  Levett’s  report  there 
is  the  clue  that  not  a  soul  was  living  there  in  1623. 

Edward  Godfrey  stated  in  1654  that  twenty-four  years 
previously  he  was  the  “first  that  ever  bylt  or  settled  ther”,  and 
accepting  his  words,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  first  house 
in  York  was  built  in  1630.  A  study  of  the  earliest  deeds  shows 
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that  Godfrey  had  his  house  on  the  southern  bank  of  Barrell  Mill 
Pond  about  two  hundred  feet  south  of  Lindsay  Road,  the  exact 
spot  uncertain  but  near  several  springs  which  still  exist.  Godfrey 
took  possession  of  all  that  point  of  land  which  included  what  is 
called  in  mid-twentieth  century  “the  Huidekoper  Field”,  and 
named  it  “Point  Bolleyne”. 

After  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  a  mansion  built  near 
New  Mill  Creek  in  1634,  which  his  agents  used  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  his  business  affairs,  Godfrey  traveled  to  it  by  way  of  the 
present  Indian  Trail,  by  what  was  then  known  as  the  “Path  to 
the  Christian  Shore”  (the  name  of  the  site  of  the  Gorges  manor). 
When  Massachusetts  assumed  control  of  Gorgeana,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  confirmed  to  him,  as  part  of  eight  hundred  acres,  thirty 
acres  “as  belongs  to  his  home  on  ye  North  side  of  ye  River”.  When 
in  1655  Edward  Godfrey  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in 
1663,  he  left  this  real  estate  in  the  care  of  Edward  Johnson.  His 
wife  Ann  received  his  farm  at  Seabury  and  his  share  of  Stage 
Neck. 

What  is  now  Lindsay  Road,  from  the  Scituate  Men’s  Row 
to  the  creek,  had  been  but  a  path  used  in  common  by  a  few  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  neighborhood.  In  1667,  when  the  second  church  edi¬ 
fice  was  built  by  Henry  Sayward,  that  path  became  a  lane  used  by 
every  citizen  when  he  attended  services  on  Sunday  and  by  every¬ 
one  who  came  to  town  on  business  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  of 
which  York  was  the  “Metropolitan”,  for  the  church  was  also  the 
courthouse.  When  that  church  was  built  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  path  overlooking  the  creek,  the  stream  of  water  with  its  broad 
bay  came  for  the  first  time  to  be  known  as  Meeting  House  Creek. 

In  1680  Edward  Johnson  bought  from  the  heirs  the  twelve 
acres  of  the  Walter  Norton  land  adjoining  Godfrey’s,  on  which 
he  built  a  new  dwelling  close  by  the  westerly  side  of  Godfrey’s 
house.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  gave  this  house  and  land 
together  with  all  his  other  real  estate,  and  the  use  of  the  Godfrey 
land  which  he  held  in  trust,  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Harmon,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  Deborah.  From  1686  to  1689  John 
Harmon  conducted  a  tavern,  which  became  the  Harmon  garrison 
mentioned  by  Judge  David  Sewall  in  his  account  of  the  1692 
Massacre.  No  heirs  of  Godfrey  made  claim  to  his  property  at  the 
creek,  consequently  John  Harmon  had  in  his  control  most  of 
what  became  the  Huidekoper  Field  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  property  between  the  present  Lindsay  and  Organug  Roads. 
In  the  next  generation  John’s  son  John  increased  the  Harmon 
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holdings  by  his  marriage  to  Mehitable,  daughter  of  John  Parker, 
who  owned  most  of  the  land  between  Indian  Trail  and  Meeting 
House  Creek.  Another  son,  Johnson,  inherited  the  garrison  and 
its  twelve  acres  and  built  a  wharf  and  warehouse  on  Godfrey’s 
land  at  the  junction  of  Meeting  House  Creek  and  the  river  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Harmon’s  Point. 

Johnson  Harmon  (1680-1750)  was  the  famous  Indian 
fighter  to  whom  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  referred  in  his  poem 
“Mogg  Megone”: 

Steals  Harmon  down  from  the  sands  of  York, 

With  hand  of  iron  and  foot  of  cork? 

In  1728  he  sold  the  garrison  house  to  Samuel  Clark  and  moved 
into  Godfrey’s  house,  reserving  to  himself  a  path  to  the  road. 
This  path  in  the  other  direction  extended  along  the  westerly  shore 
of  the  millpond  past  Paul’s  Hill  to  Harmon’s  Point.  Known  a 
hundred  years  later  as  Savage’s  Lane,  it  is  no  longer  in  use  for 
its  full  length. 

Shortly  after  Johnson  Harmon  returned  from  the  siege  of 
Norridgewock,  enthusiasm  developed  for  creating  a  pond  of  Meet¬ 
ing  House  Creek  for  power  to  operate  mills.  In  January  1725-26 
twenty-one  leading  citizens  met  and  mutually  agreed  to  form  the 
“New  Mills  Company”,  to  build  a  dam  where  the  creek  meets  the 
river,  and  to  erect  and  operate  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill;  nineteen 
members  signed,  two  withdrew.  Johnson  Harmon  gave  liberty  to 
the  company  to  make  use  of  the  land  on  the  south  bank  and  of 
his  rights  in  the  creek  to  build  the  mills  and  the  dam  which  would 
flood  parts  of  his  property;  in  return  he  received  an  equal  share 
with  the  others  in  the  company.  Elder  Joseph  Sayward  made 
similar  agreements  for  the  use  of  his  land  on  the  opposite  side, 
including  in  addition  common  rights  in  a  path,  one  rod  wide,  near 
his  house  between  the  road  and  the  river.  Both  Sayward  and 
Harmon  gave  their  deeds  on  January  26,  1725-26  “freely  and 
willingly,  fully  and  absolutely”,  declaring  that  in  promoting  the 
building  of  the  mills,  particularly  the  gristmill,  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  great  benefit  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  town.  By 
April  5,  1727,  the  dam,  the  two  mills,  and  a  new  gundalo  were 
built,  equipped,  and  ready  to  operate.  By  the  end  of  1728,  Joseph 
Sayward  owned  half  of  the  shares  in  the  company,  having  paid 
for  most  of  them  at  least  forty  pounds  apiece.  Perhaps  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  contributed  considerably  towards  his  financial  difficulties 
in  1732.  His  son  Jonathan  in  later  years  bought  up  almost  all  of 
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the  remaining  shares,  and  made  further  use  of  the  millpond  by 
storing  his  spars  and  ship  timbers  in  its  waters.  After  his  death  in 
1797,  the  mill  property  came  by  inheritance  to  his  grandson 
Jonathan  Sayward  Barrell,  for  whom  the  pond  is  named. 

By  1744,  there  were  several  houses  standing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road  between  the  Gaol  and  the  creek.  Behind  the  Gaol, 
Hugh  Holman  had  built  his  house  in  1727,  and  beyond,  at  the 
turn  of  the  lane,  Nicholas  Sewall  had  a  dwelling  and  a  tannery 
in  operation  since  1708.  In  1714  Sewall  bought  of  the  town  two 
acres  of  parsonage  land  on  which  stood  “the  Old  Meeting  House 
or  ruins  thereof”  after  every  timber  still  worth  salvaging  had  been 
put  to  use  in  other  buildings.  In  the  next  year  William  Grow 
bought  of  the  town  the  parsonage  built  for  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Moody  in  1699.  In  1727  Wymond  Bradbury  and  his  sons,  Wy- 
mond  Jr.  and  John,  had  a  house  and  a  cooper’s  shop  near  Nicholas 
Sewall’s  tanyard,  on  a  quarter-acre  of  ministerial  land  leased  by 
the  town. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  creek  the  Harmon  garrison  and 
twelve  acres  had  become  the  property  of  Benjamin  Holt.  Johnson 
Harmon’s  son  Joseph  had  possession  of  the  original  Godfrey  land. 

Along  the  river  Thomas  Donnell  had  a  farm  wharf  and 
warehouse,  inherited  from  his  father  John.  The  families  living 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  accustomed  to  cross  by  Thomas 
Donnell’s  ferry  and  over  his  land  to  the  Indian  Trail.  Neither  the 
traveler  nor  the  landowner  was  content  with  conditions.  After 
much  agitation,  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  town  meeting  in  1744, 
and  a  vote  was  passed  to  authorize  “a  committee  to  view  a  road 
on  the  Northeast  side  of  York  River  from  Meeting  House  Creek 
Bridge  down  to  the  River  by  Thomas  Donnell’s  wharfe  and  the 
road  on  the  South  West  side  down  to  Captain  Sewall’s  wharf  and 
mark  out  such  further  road  or  roads  as  they  shall  judge  necessary 
to  reconcile  sd  two  roads  for  the  best  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Publick  and  make  reports”. 

The  committee  brought  in  a  report  in  February  1745  of 
how  they  had  laid  out  a  road  through  the  lands  of  Benjamin  Holt 
near  Meeting  House  Creek  Bridge,  through  Joseph  Harmon’s, 
and  on  through  lands  of  Thomas  Donnell  to  low-water  mark  by 
the  northeast  corner  of  his  wharf.  Furthermore,  it  was  stated  in 
the  report  that  Joseph  Harmon  and  Thomas  Donnell  would  give 
so  much  of  their  lands  as  was  required,  but  Benjamin  Holt  wanted 
ten  pounds  for  his  land.  The  committee  agreed  that  he  should 
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be  allowed  that  sum  out  of  the  town  treasury;  whereupon  Thomas 
Donnell  gave  the  ten  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

But  all  was  not  settled  yet.  The  low-water  mark  at  Don¬ 
nell’s  wharf  was  not  opposite  the  place  where  the  road,  built  in 
1719  between  the  lands  of  Samuel  Sewall  and  Elder  Joseph  Holt, 
came  to  the  river  on  the  south  bank.  In  1746  it  was  voted  to  take 
another  twelve  rods  more  of  Thomas  Donnell’s  land  up  and  by 
the  river  from  his  wharf  in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  both  roads 
in  line.  For  this  additional  piece  Thomas  Donnell  got  his  ten 
pounds  back.  Captain  Sewall  and  Elder  Holt  gave  necessary  land 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  the  town.  And  so  the  road  was 
built,  but  the  river  was  still  crossed  by  ferry. 

In  1746  Benjamin  Holt  began  what  probably  was  the  first 
real-estate  development  in  York  when  he  laid  out  his  land  in 
small  lots  on  both  sides  of  the  new  Lindsay  Road.  The  first  to 
build  on  one  of  these  lots  was  Maximilian  Tenney,  whose  house, 
built  in  1746  near  the  corner  of  the  road  and  the  Indian  Trail, 
is  still  standing.  Another  house  is  the  so-called  Lindsay  Tavern, 
built  by  Stephen  Lovejoy  in  1753,  later  owned  by  Captain  Abra¬ 
ham  Adams,  and  then  by  Matthew  Lindsay,  whose  widow  for  a 
short  time  conducted  a  tavern. 

The  prospect  of  building  a  bridge  across  York  River  had 
also  been  a  topic  of  conversation,  but  as  a  dream  to  materialize 
in  a  distant  future.  The  subject  had  been  brought  up  in  town 
meeting  in  1742  when,  more  like  a  wish  than  an  order,  it  was 

Voted  that  there  be  and  hereby  is  Granted  unto  such 
Persons  as  will  accept  and  undertake  it,  the  Liberty  to  Build 
a  Bridge  at  their  own  Cost  over  York  River,  some  where  be¬ 
tween  Colo.  Harmon’s  Wharfe  and  Mr.  Donnell’s  Point  of 
Rocks,  above  the  Ferry:  Provided  there  be  a  sufficient  way 
left  for  Sloops  to  Pass  and  Repass  and  the  Inhabitants  to  have 
free  liberty  to  Pass  over  the  same  without  anything  to  pay. 

About  fifteen  years  passed,  during  which  the  Samuel  Sew- 
alls,  father  and  son,  tended  the  Middle  Ferry  from  the  south 
bank,  which  in  times  past  had  been  the  concession  of  Thomas 
Donnell,  operating  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  During 
those  years  the  younger  Samuel  Sewall  was  intent  on  inventing 
a  new  kind  of  bridge  structure.  It  would  be  constructed  of  multiple 
piles,  bound  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  with  iron  bands,  in  place  of 
single  piles  used  in  the  standard  bridges  of  the  day.  Because  of 
varying  depths  of  mud,  the  piers  in  each  cluster  would  be  of 
different  lengths.  The  problem  was  to  find  a  way  to  drive  these 
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multiples  into  the  river  bottom.  It  was  years  before  he  contrived 
and  rigged  up  a  crude  pile  driver,  which  with  a  trip  hammer, 
would  loose  a  heavy  oak  log  endways  upon  the  caps. 

By  1757  he  was  prepared  to  start,  with  Captain  John 
Stone  as  his  assistant.  In  1761,  when  sufficient  funds  had  been 
raised  by  subscription,  the  bridge  was  built  and  opened.  The  road 
to  and  across  the  new  bridge,  then  over  Elder  Holt’s  land,  along 
the  South  Side  Road  to  Main’s  Hill,  became  a  part  of  the  King’s 
Highway,  shown  on  Daniel  Sewall’s  map  of  1794  as  the  Post 
Road. 

Major  Samuel  Sewall’s  fame  spread  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Some  years  later  he  and  Captain  Stone  contracted  to  super¬ 
intend  construction  of  the  famous  bridge  across  the  Charles  River 
in  Boston.  They  built  a  pile  bridge  similar  to  the  one  over  York 
River,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin’s  sister  marveled  in  a  letter  to 
her  famous  brother,  and  which  the  Reverend  William  Bentley, 
the  noted  diarist  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  described  in  full. 

Lindsay  Road  (which  was  not  so  named  until  about  1900) 
became  a  busy  street,  with  shops  at  the  Village  end  near  the  Gaol, 
wharves  and  warehouses  along  the  river. 

In  1761  Dr.  Job  Lyman  bought  the  original  Arthur  Brag- 
don  farm  extending  from  the  Indian  Trail  to  Bass  Cove,  on  which 
in  1785  he  built  the  present  house.  In  1769  the  street  now 
known  as  Organug  Road  was  laid  out  through  the  properties  of 
Captain  John  Stone,  Dr.  Lyman,  and  Thomas  Adams  to  Scituate 
Men’s  Row. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Indian  Trail,  John  Parker’s  son-in- 
law,  John  Harmon  Jr.,  built,  in  about  1735,  a  new  dwelling  in 
which  he  and  his  wife  Mehitable  brought  up  three  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  (Harmon)  Moulton  and  the  two 
of  their  daughter  Deborah  (Harmon)  Harmon.  One  of  these 
grandchildren,  Johnson  Moulton,  carried  on  the  Harmon  military 
tradition  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  in  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1754  the  Harmons  sold  their  house  to  Captain  Joshua 
Simpson  in  the  year  of  his  marriage  to  Maria  Bradbury.  One  of 
their  five  children,  Benjamin,  took  part  in  the  famous  Boston  Tea 
Party.  In  1832  Joshua  Simpson’s  son  Edward  sold  the  property 
to  General  Jeremiah  Mclntire  who  in  that  year  married  Elizabeth 
A.  Lunt.  The  story  is  still  told  in  York — and  the  hoofprints  on 
the  stairs  are  shown  in  evidence — that  the  General  rode  his  horse 
up  to  the  second  story  on  a  training  day,  but  there  is  no  tale  of  how 
he  ever  got  the  horse  down  again. 
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During  the  Revolution  the  King’s  Highway  became  a  busy 
thoroughfare.  When  the  first  Maine  volunteers  met  on  the  Village 
Green  and  marched  towards  Massachusetts  after  the  Battle  of 
Lexington,  Captain  Johnson  Moulton  led  his  company  down  the 
road  and  over  Sewall’s  Bridge.  Whenever  English  warships  block¬ 
aded  the  coast,  the  food  and  clothing  sent  by  the  town  as  its  share 
of  the  war  tax  was  carted  to  Boston  over  the  same  route. 

In  1784,  after  the  Revolution,  the  former  Harmon  garrison 
near  the  creek  bridge  became  Staceys  Tavern,  when  William 
Stacey  acquired  the  property.  At  about  this  time,  for  some  reason 
a  most  precious  document  once  in  the  possession  of  Edward  God¬ 
frey,  and  left  by  him  in  the  care  of  Edward  Johnson,  was  thrown 
out  and  blown  about  by  the  winds.  This  proved  to  be  the  charter, 
dated  1641-42,  by  which  was  created  the  City  of  Gorgeana. 
Captain  Joseph  Tucker,  who  then  lived  in  the  house  across  the 
way,  found  it  and  in  1797,  at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  David 
Sewall,  presented  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  where 
it  can  still  be  seen,  together  with  the  letter  of  explanation: 

“I  was  crossing  a  held  in  the  Town  some  years  since  and 
found  it  in  Mutilated  Situation  you  now  see  it.  It  was  very  wet  I 
dried  it  and  found  what  it  contained  &  preserved  it.  I  am  sorry 
the  Seal  is  wanting,  but  it  was  gone  when  it  came  into  my  hands”. 

Captain  Joseph,  son  of  Nicholas  Tucker,  who  had  sailed 
ships  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  was  a  successful  privateer  and 
also  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Revolution.  Some 
time  around  1920,  the  Navy  Department  made  inquiry  about 
him  in  York  on  the  occasion  of  naming  a  small  war  vessel  in  his 
honor.  In  1784  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and 
Eunice  (Raynes)  Stone  and  bought  of  his  father-in-law  the 
Donnell  seventy-acre  farm  and  half  of  the  Donnell  wharf  and 
warehouses.  He  later  acquired  the  other  half  from  the  estate  of 
John  Hancock. 

Captain  Tucker  had  bad  luck  with  his  new  property  in  the 
very  year  that  he  bought  it,  for  according  to  Jonathan  Sayward’s 
diary,  he  left  with  his  bride  by  land  for  Boston  on  November  23 
on  a  honeymoon,  and  on  November  26  the  highest  tide  in  Say- 
ward’s  memory  “carried  away  Coll  Donell’s  warehouse  of  two 
stories  high,  wharf  and  all,  across  the  River  &  also  a  warehouse 
and  wharfe  of  Mr.  Jos.  Tucker  of  2  stories  High  across  the  river”. 

Though  Captain  Tucker  continued  to  own  vessels  after  he 
acquired  wharves  and  warehouses,  he  either  hired  captains  or 
leased  his  vessels  to  other  merchants.  From  1791  to  1793  he 
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represented  York  in  the  General  Court,  where  he  won  the  gratitude 
of  his  constituents  by  successfully  campaigning  for  a  grant  from 
the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  property  confiscated  by  the 
Court  out  of  Pepperrell  possessions  when  that  family  was  outlawed 
as  Tories.  The  grant,  amounting  to  three  hundred  pounds,  went 
towards  a  new  Sewall’s  Bridge,  “east  of  our  old  one”.  From  1795 
to  1804  he  was  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  York,  having 
succeeded  Captain  Richard  Trevett,  the  first  to  hold  the  office. 
After  his  death  in  1806,  his  heirs,  of  whom  one  was  William  Pitt 
Preble  who  had  married  his  daughter  Nancy,  sold  the  property 
to  Edward  Augustus  Emerson.  Later  owners  were  Solomon  Brooks, 
Alexander  Dennett,  and  George  A.  Marshall. 

For  reasons  other  than  the  presence  of  a  wharf,  a  store,  and 
the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  there  was  heavy  traffic  past 
these  places  in  order  to  go  over  the  Mill  Dam  Road  about  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  eastward.  Now  little  better  than  a  logging 
road  in  the  woods,  the  road  was  well-traveled  when  the  mills  at 
the  pond  were  active,  by  carts  hauling  lumber  and  grain  from 
westerly  parts  of  town.  Evidence  that  it  was  also  used  as  a  short 
cut  from  Sewall’s  Bridge  to  York  Harbor  by  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  is  shown  in  an  account  in  Jonathan  Sayward’s  diary  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  there. 

February  13,  1782 

My  wife  &  Polly  Plummer  with  Doctr  Keating  a 
coming  home  from  Kittery  overtaken  by  a  terrible  snow 
squall  over  sett  the  slay  down  the  bank  by  the  river  and  being 
near  stiff  [frozen]  the  Doctr  lost  his  hat  with  a  stone  buckle, 
my  wife  on  a  galoshoe,  Polly  her  cap  muff,  one  shoe  &  buckle 
all  supposed  to  [be]  down  into  the  river.  In  this  condition 
the  Doctor  without  a  hat,  Extreme  cold,  took  a  Pocket  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  wrapped  Polly’s  foot  [the]  which  was  soon 
lost  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  till  he  got 
to  the  end  of  the  Mil  dam  &  was  there  assisted  by  his  Broth¬ 
ers  home.  She  was  just  [about]  gone  and  my  wife  also  pre¬ 
served. 

At  least  twice  attempts  were  made  to  have  it  accepted  by 
the  town  as  a  public  road:  in  1888,  in  order  to  provide  a  shorter 
route  between  York  Harbor  and  Sewall’s  Bridge,  and  again  in 
1906,  as  a  convenience  for  travel  between  the  Harbor  and  the 
Country  Club. 

In  1811  a  later  Collector  of  Customs,  Alexander  Mclntire, 
built  the  fine  dwelling  which  still  stands,  on  land  bought  of 
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William  Stacey’s  heirs,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Lindsay  Road 
at  the  turn  where  the  road  heads  towards  York  River.  After  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government  it  was  owned, 
in  succession,  by  Edward  A.  Emerson,  Solomon  Brooks,  and  his 
brother,  Jeremiah  Brooks. 

In  1821  Captain  Thomas  Savage  and  his  son-in-law,  Solo¬ 
mon  Brooks,  bought  from  the  estate  of  Mercy  Frost,  widow  of 
Joseph  Harmon  (and  of  Judge  Simon  Frost),  the  land  where 
Edward  Godfrey  had  first  settled  “containing  twenty  acres  with 
the  very  ancient  dwelling  house  thereon”.  Could  that  house, 
“very  ancient”  in  1821  (Deeds  108-15),  have  been  the  original 
Godfrey  house,  built  in  1630,  which  according  to  Reverend  Na¬ 
thaniel  Norcross  in  1648,  was  “a  very  good  house”?  Savage 
bought  one-third  of  an  acre  adjoining  by  a  deed  (1 12-166)  which 
twice  stipulates  that  it  is  to  include  the  springs  of  water  by  the 
millpond,  thus  bringing  to  light  the  source  of  water  supply  which 
attracted  Edward  Godfrey  to  that  spot.  There  is  no  further  men¬ 
tion  of  the  house  after  it  was  bought  by  Thomas  Savage. 

According  to  Angevine  W.  Gowen,  the  Harmon  garrison, 
later  Stacey’s  Tavern,  was  torn  down  some  time  between  1870 
and  1875. 

In  1890,  two  years  after  he  had  bought  what  remained  of 
the  Point  Bolleyne  land  between  the  road,  the  river,  and  the  pond 
from  the  estate  of  Frank  Huidekoper,  John  E.  Staples  laid  out 
an  elaborate  plan  of  land  development  to  be  called  Villa  Sites, 
York  Shore,  which  provided  for  a  large  hotel  site  with  a  wharf 
and  a  park,  besides  several  large  house  lots;  but  the  project  did 
not  materialize.  Mr.  Staples,  having  prospered  as  a  maker  of  stone 
monuments  at  his  marble  works  on  the  westerly  side  of  Lindsay 
Road,  formerly  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Savage  with  the  present 
house  (built  shortly  before  1792),  interested  himself  in  promot¬ 
ing  several  speculative  undertakings.  His  most  satisfactory  effort 
was  his  work  as  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  York  Harbor  and 
Beach  railroad  line,  which  became  a  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad. 

The  last  commercial  venture  at  Barrell  Mill  Pond  was  a 
project  between  1880  and  1884  to  replace  the  brackish  water 
with  fresh,  in  order  to  carry  on  an  ice  business  there.  Frank 
Phillips  Emerson,  the  promoter  of  this  ambitious  scheme,  planned 
to  bring  water  from  Folly  Pond  through  a  pipeline  built  of  wooden 
staves,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  put  together  in  the  same  way 
as  barrels  are  made.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  because  the 
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water  pressure  from  Folly  Pond  was  greater  than  the  connecting 
joints,  of  smaller  size  than  the  staves,  could  stand,  and  they  burst. 
An  icehouse  built  at  the  cove  near  Pauls  Hill  stood  for  many 
years  afterwards  as  a  reminder  of  this  failure.  Emerson’s  rights 
to  the  water  of  Folly  Pond  were  acquired  by  Frank  E.  Jones, 
brewer  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  formed  the  Aga- 
menticus  Water  Co.  which  eventually  became  the  Kittery  Water 
District. 

Lindsay  Road  is  now  a  quiet,  residential  street  in  need  of 
a  reminder  of  the  prominence  it  held  in  York  affairs  through 
nearly  three  centuries.  While  still  a  footpath  extending  over  only 
a  third  of  its  present  length,  it  was  used,  from  1667  to  1713,  by 
more  persons  than  any  other  street  in  Maine.  During  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  slow-plodding  oxen  dragged  loads  of  logs  or  grain  to 
the  mills,  or  of  provisions  for  the  ships — salted  beef  and  pork, 
and  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  crates  of  cackling  hens — interfering, 
after  1761,  with  the  fast  couriers  on  king’s  business  and  the 
stagecoaches  following  the  route  of  the  King’s  Highway  between 
Portland  and  Boston.  At  the  river,  wharves  and  warehouses  at¬ 
tracted  merchant  vessels,  including  those  of  one  who  was  to  be 
the  first  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  bring¬ 
ing  imports  from  distant  places  which  were  bartered  for  such 
produce  as  could  be  brought  from  anywhere  in  town.  Along  the 
road  were  many  homes  of  sea  captains.  Stacey’s,  and  later  Lind¬ 
say’s,  taverns  attracted  groups  of  noisy  sailors,  often  foreigners 
from  the  West  Indies.  But  during  all  those  activities  and  down 
to  present  times,  most  of  Edward  Godfrey’s  Point  Bolleyne  has 
remained,  undeveloped  and  unoccupied,  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  when  he  first  took  possession  of  it  in  1630. 


It  would  be  no  unprofitable  thing 
for  you  to  pass  over  the  several 
streets  and  call  to  mind  who  lived 
there  so  many  years  ago. 

—  Increase  Mather 

SOUTH  AND  WEST  OF  YORK  VILLAGE 

The  southwestern  corner  of  the  Town  of  York,  be¬ 
tween  the  Kittery  line  at  Brave  Boat  Harbor  and  York  River,  has 
been  known  since  the  days  of  the  vacationists  as  Seabury.  In 
earlier  times  it  was  a  region  where  few  owners  each  had  many 
acres.  In  plantation  days,  when  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  only 
a  vague  idea  of  the  geography  of  Kittery  and  Agamenticus,  he 
gave  in  1634  to  Arthur  Champernowne  in  England  a  deed  to 
Champernowne’s  Island  and  five  hundred  acres  on  the  other  side 
of  Brave  Boat  Harbor.  In  1643  when  Thomas  Gorges  was  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Province  and  in  charge  of  affairs  for  Sir  Ferdin¬ 
ando  in  Gorgeana,  he  gave  to  the  inhabitants  (Deeds  IV-46)  a 
deed  to  a  neck  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  the  mouth 
....  to  bee  taken  on  a  streight  lyne  from  ye  sid  Ferdindo 
Gorges  house  there,  to  the  pond  neare  Mr.  Edw.  Godfrey 
his  farme  house,  &  all  the  Marsh  at  Brave  boate  Harbour, 
lying  between  ye  Marsh  of  Capt.  Francis  Champernown,  & 
ye  se  Farme,  saveing  Twenty  Acres  heretofore  granted  to 
George  Burdett  Minister,  together  with  all  the  marshes  & 
Yslands — from  Poynt  Ingleby  to  ye  Harbours  mouth — with 
free  lyberty  to  sett  up  houses  for  fishermen,  by  the  water 
side.  And  I  the  se  Thomas  Gorges  do — appoint  Francis 
Rayns.  Gentle  my — attorney — to  Enter  into  the  se  Prem¬ 
isses — and  yr  of  take  full — possession — in  his  name  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  [inhabitants]. 

For  practical  purposes  it  may  be  understood  that  the  history 
of  Seabury  thus  commences  in  1643  when  Governor  Thomas 
Gorges  made  Francis  Raynes  his  attorney  in  charge  of  the  land 
between  Godfrey’s  Pond  and  Brave  Boat  Harbor. 

Having  while  in  England  been  one  of  the  supporters  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  the  colonization  of  New  England,  Cap¬ 
tain  Francis  Raynes  apparently  considered  himself  above  the  laws 
of  the  Province  when  he  arrived  in  Maine.  In  1646  he  was 
granted  land  at  Brave  Boat  Harbor.  In  1647  he  was  fined  for 
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resisting  officers  in  the  service  of  a  warrant.  A  feud  with  Godfrey 
and  his  wife,  probably  starting  with  disputes  over  indefinite 
boundaries,  developed  by  1651  into  several  suits  for  slander. 
When  Massachusetts  took  possession  in  1652  Raynes  became  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  selectmen  and  thereafter  showed 
himself  more  amenable  to  public  laws.  Whatever  his  reputation 
was  among  his  neighbors,  his  standing  in  the  town  improved 
with  the  years;  he  was  lieutenant  of  militia  in  1654,  captain  in 
1659,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1664, 
associate  justice  in  1668. 

During  those  years  grants  of  Seabury  land  were  also  given 
to  others,  principally  to  Thomas  Crockett  and  to  Edward  Godfrey 
or  his  wife  Ann  Messant  Godfrey.  As  Ann  Messant  she  had  been 
given  by  George  Burdett  his  twenty  acres  in  payment  of  debt, 
and  as  wife  of  Godfrey  she  inherited  all  of  his  holdings  west  of 
York  River.  She  gave  all  her  land  to  her  niece,  Alice  Shapleigh, 
who  sold  it  in  1684  to  Francis  and  Nathaniel  Raynes.  In  the 
same  year  Francis  Raynes  bought  also  the  thirty  acres  which  the 
town  had  given  to  Thomas  Crockett  for  a  planting  field.  From 
that  time  on  until  1886  that  section  became  known  as  “Raynes 
Neck”.  Three  of  the  houses  which  once  belonged  to  Raynes 
families  are  still  standing;  one  was  listed  as  a  garrison  in  1711. 

Captain  Francis  Raynes  and  his  son  and  heir  Nathaniel 
devoted  their  lives  to  political  affairs,  but  Nathaniel's  sons,  Deacon 
Francis  and  Nathaniel,  became  shipbuilders  at  Brave  Boat  Har¬ 
bor.  In  1700  Deacon  Francis  Raynes  of  the  third  generation 
became  a  partner  with  Samuel  Donnell,  son  of  Henry,  in  building 
a  sawmill  at  Rogers  Brook  near  York  River. 

The  eastern  area,  between  York  River  and  Godfreys  Pond, 
which  Governor  Thomas  Gorges  had  given  in  1643  to  the  city  for 
public  distribution,  also  came  into  the  possession  of  a  few  owners 
of  large  holdings.  William  Hilton,  who  came  from  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1650,  was  given  the  license  to  keep  the  ferry  be¬ 
tween  Stage  Neck  and  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  City  of  Gor- 
geana  also  granted  to  him  some  land  on  the  Seabury  shore,  where 
he  built  a  house  in  which  he  kept  a  tavern.  His  sons-in-law,  James 
Wiggin  and  Arthur  Beale,  came  soon  after,  and  the  Beale  family 
continued  to  have  male  representatives  in  York  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  As  time  went  on,  the  Hiltons  and  the  Beales  acquired 
more  land,  by  grant  and  by  purchase,  so  that  early  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  each  of  the  families  owned  more  than  a  hundred 
acres.  That  portion  of  the  Hilton  land  which  was  first  called 
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Point  Ingleby,  lying  opposite — across  the  river — Godfreys  Point 
Bolleyne,  came  to  be  known  as  Hilton’s  Point.  William  Pepperrell 
Jr.,  who  bought  this  tract — from  a  little  below  Sewall’s  Bridge 
down  to  a  point  distinguished  as  “a  flat  rock  by  York  River”  inland 
as  far  as  Godfrey’s  Pond — left  it  to  his  heirs,  but  it  was  confiscated 
and  sold  by  the  Massachusetts  government  in  1793  to  the  Moore 
family. 

The  Arthur  Beale  land  at  the  point  bounded  both  by  the 
river  and  the  ocean,  having  been  bought  in  1718  by  Joseph  Swett 
of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  became  known  as  Swett’s  Point, 
but  is  now  Western  Point.  Descendants  of  the  Swetts  kept  the 
property  in  the  family  until  1886  when  Arthur  Cox  sold  most  of 
it  to  Seabury  Allen,  in  whose  honor  the  name  Raynes  Neck  was 
changed  to  “Seabury”. 

William  Moore,  ferryman  and  fisherman,  owned  land  in 
Seabury  early  enough  to  have  had  court  actions  with  Edward 
Godfrey  in  1651.  He  also  acquired  land  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Through  his  wife  Dorothy,  who  inherited  from  William 
Dixon,  he  owned  land  at  York  Harbor.  In  1674  he  bought  Harker’s 
Island  from  the  son  of  John  Harker  for  whom  the  island  was 
named.  In  1711  his  son  Thomas  sold  this  island  and  sixty  acres 
near  Rogers’  Cove  to  William  Pepperrell. 

Thomas  Trafton,  ferryman  near  the  site  of  Rice’s  Bridge, 
came  to  live  in  York  at  an  indefinite  time  before  1671,  in  which 
year  his  holdings  were  increased  by  a  grant  of  land  from  the  town. 
His  son  Zaccheus  added  to  the  family  property,  and  as  one  of  his 
ventures  started  a  fulling  mill  on  the  stream  between  Rice’s 
Bridge  and  Old  Mill  Creek,  and  so  provided  the  reason  for  the 
name  “Fulling  Mill  Creek”. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  names  of  new  owners 
appear  prominently  in  the  records.  Noah  Trafton  (179 T 1881), 
son  of  Tobias  who  lived  near  the  boundary  of  York  and  Kittery 
at  Brave  Boat  Harbor  and  who  had  married  Lavinia,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Moore,  in  1817,  bought  of  George  Raynes,  boatbuilder,  in 
1820  the  estate  of  his  father,  Daniel  Raynes  Jr.,  bounded  east¬ 
ward  by  the  sea.  This  probably  marks  the  time  when  the  famous 
designer  and  shipwright  started  his  yard  in  Portsmouth  by  the 
Piscataqua  River  near  the  railroad  station.  George  Raynes,  born 
in  1799,  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Captain  Francis,  won 
fame  as  the  builder  of  fast  clipper  ships  in  the  1850’s. 

In  1820  Noah  Trafton  bought  the  land  of  Barsham  Allen 
Jr.  adjoining  his,  southwesterly  of  Godfrey’s  Pond.  In  1840  Eliza 
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Jane,  daughter  of  Noah  Trafton,  married  Captain  Joseph  Sewall, 
and  some  of  Noah  Trafton’s  property  came  into  the  possession 
of  cousins  Judge  Arthur  Eugene  Sewall  and  Howard  Sewall, 
grandsons  of  Captain  Joseph. 

Some  of  the  original  Raynes  property,  near  Brave  Boat  Har¬ 
bor,  has  until  recently  remained  in  the  possession  of  descendants 
of  the  first  Captain  Francis,  having  come  down  in  a  straight  line 
of  succession  to  Nathaniel,  to  Deacon  Francis  the  shipwright,  to 
Daniel,  to  Francis  (1786-1873),  to  Francis  (1821-1904)  to 
George  W.,  to  Dr.  Alphonse  Francis.  This  line  also  held  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  islands  in  Brave  Boat  Harbor:  Turkey,  Round,  and 
Yonder  Hills. 

In  1827  Ebenezer  Chapman  of  Greenland,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  was  given  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  among  which 
were  included  the  thirty  Crockett  acres,  by  Robert  Raynes  and 
his  wife  Lucy  in  exchange  for  care  and  maintenance  in  their 
declining  years.  In  1851  Mr.  Chapman  was  still  buying  Seabury 
property. 

The  next  farm  inland  from  the  Robert  Raynes  Place  came 
to  Nathaniel  Beal  in  1833,  also  in  exchange  for  care  and  main¬ 
tenance,  by  an  agreement  with  Stephen  and  Polly  Raynes.  In 
1841  Beal  sold  his  seventy-acre  homestead  to  John  Moulton, 
whose  heirs  in  1884  sold  it  to  Benjamin  Lucas. 

Hiram  Shaw  (1798-1876)  of  the  fifth  generation  from 
William,  who  came  to  York  in  1699  and  settled  in  the  Brixham 
section,  bought  Seabury  land  before  1830,  and  he  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  added  more,  to  the  extent  that  one  heir,  Joseph  P. 
Shaw  of  Boston,  had  according  to  his  inventory  taken  in  1901, 
three  hundred  acres,  which  were  later  owned  by  Eugene  Foss, 
once  a  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

In  modern  times  Seabury  remains  not  exclusive  but  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  commercialization  which  haunts  a  popular  resort, 
and  the  comparatively  few  owners  of  so  large  an  area  strive  to 
maintain  the  natural  beauty  of  woods  and  shoreline  which  once 
was  common  to  all  of  York. 

Northward  of  Seabury,  the  history  of  the  area  between  the 
road  to  Kittery  Point  and  Sewall’s  Bridge  concerns  chiefly  the 
affairs  of  Samuel  Sewall,  cordwainer,  and  Elder  Joseph  Holt, 
blacksmith.  Both  of  them  came  to  York  around  1708,  and  in 
1712  they  owned,  between  them,  all  of  the  land  at  Hilton’s  Point 
(Point  Ingleby)  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sewall’s  Bridge  and  from 
the  river  to  the  Kittery  line.  In  1719  the  town  laid  out  a  road 
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past  Holt’s  house  (the  home  of  Mrs.  Willis  Grant  in  the  twentieth 
century)  and  another  road  from  this  house,  at  right  angles,  to 
form  the  South  Side  Road.  The  stretch  of  road  near  the  Elizabeth 
Perkins  house  in  the  lowland  near  the  river  was  not  laid  out 
until  1879.  Elder  Holt  sold  to  Samuel  Sewall  in  1718  all  his 
share  of  land  southeast  of  the  road  up  the  hill  from  the  river, 
keeping  all  that  lay  on  the  northwest. 

The  land  between  York  River  and  the  Kittery  line,  from 
the  site  of  Sewall’s  Bridge  up  to  the  line  of  the  Blaisdell  property, 
had  been  granted  undivided  to  Thomas  Donnell  and  Arthur 
Bragdon  1st.  In  1728  the  heirs  agreed  to  divide  the  property. 
Elder  Holt,  having  become  one  of  the  Donnell  heirs  through  his 
marriage  to  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Donnell,  and  by  purchases 
from  other  Donnell  heirs,  acquired  all  the  southeastern  half  ex¬ 
cluding  a  narrow  strip  given  to  William  Dunning,  another  Donnell 
heir.  By  the  division  Samuel  Bragdon  and  his  son  Samuel  were 
given  title  to  the  other  half. 

In  1731  Elder  Joseph  Holts  son,  Captain  Joseph  Jr., 
built  the  Elizabeth  Perkins  house  and  also  a  wharf  and  a  ware¬ 
house.  This  property  came  into  the  possession  of  his  stepson 
Captain  John  Pell,  a  bachelor,  who  in  his  will  left  four  hundred 
dollars  towards  the  fund  for  the  upkeep  of  Sewall’s  Bridge,  two 
hundred  to  the  First  Parish  to  establish  the  Pell  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  rest  of  his  estate  to  the  town  to  be 
spent  within  three  years  for  some  public  purpose.  After  his  death 
the  Pell  property  was  bought  by  descendants  of  Samuel  Sewall. 

Some  of  the  original  Sewall  property  is  still  owned  in  the 
family,  as  of  mid-twentieth  century.  Several  prominent  men  were 
born  and  reared  on  these  acres,  among  them  Major  Samuel 
Sewall,  the  bridgebuilder,  his  brother  Judge  David  Sewall,  and 
several  generations  later,  Judge  Arthur  Eugene  Sewall,  known 
and  loved  as  “Gene”  throughout  the  whole  State  of  Maine,  who 
spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  Perkins  house. 

On  the  road  along  the  river,  beyond  Sewall’s  Bridge  at  a 
sharp  turn  to  the  right,  is  Beech  Hill  Cemetery.  This  plot,  orig¬ 
inally  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  was  deeded  to  the  neighborhood  in 
1735  by  Elder  Joseph  Holt  “in  consideration  that  there  is  no 
convenient  place  near  unto  us  for  a  Burying  Place  for  Persons 
dec'd”,  and  he  named  as  “Feoffees  in  Trust”  his  neighbors  Na¬ 
thaniel  Whitney,  Samuel  Sewall,  Samuel  Adams,  Samuel  Bragdon, 
Christopher  Pottle,  and  Ralph  Farnum,  but  stipulated  that  it  was 
“for  all  that  shall  See  cause  to  Make  Use  of  the  same  .  .  .  forever”. 
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Here  is  the  grave  of  Major  Samuel  Sewall,  bridgebuilder,  and  a 
monument  in  his  memory.  Captain  John  Pell  in  his  will  gave 
another  fifty  feet  of  land  to  enlarge  the  cemetery. 

The  area  from  the  Beech  Hill  Cemetery  to  Main’s  Hill  on 
U.S.  1  is  the  region  more  commonly  recognized  as  the  South 
Side.  Here,  too,  a  few  owners  each  had  many  acres.  The  land 
beyond  the  Cemetery  was  owned  by  William  Dunning,  husband 
of  Deborah  Donnell  who  was  the  only  child  of  Benjamin.  Dun¬ 
ning’s  piece  was  comparatively  small  in  width,  but  extended  from 
the  river  to  the  Kittery  line,  as  did  the  others. 

Samuel  Bragdon  3rd  owned  the  next  farm  and  Samuel 
Bragdon  2nd,  the  one  beyond.  Three  Bragdon  daughters  born 
on  this  land  had  famous  descendants.  The  house  built  by  Samuel 
Bragdon  2nd  in  1701,  owned  in  mid-twentieth  century  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Elwyn  Spear,  proved  to  have  been  built  on  land 
of  William  Pepperrell,  causing  a  dispute  which  was  settled  by 
purchase  of  the  land  by  the  Bragdons.  In  this  house  were  born 
Samuel  3rd  and  Dorcas.  Tabitha  Bragdon,  daughter  of  Samuel 
3rd,  married  Stephen  Longfellow,  grandfather  of  the  poet;  her 
sister  Isabella,  who  married  Richard  King  of  Scarborough,  was 
the  mother  of  Rufus  King,  the  eminent  statesman.  The  daughter 
of  Dorcas  (Bragdon)  Black  was  the  second  wife  of  Richard  King 
and  mother  of  William  King,  the  first  governor  of  Maine.  The 
land,  once  owned  by  William  Pepperrell  until  it  was  bought 
around  1740  by  Jeremiah  Bragdon,  was  still  Bragdon  land  until 
about  1920. 

Thomas  Adams  was  granted  the  next  parcel,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  came  to  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Baker,  then  to  Israel 
Smith,  and  from  him  to  Moses  Goodale. 

Beyond  the  Adams  property  lies  the  grant  to  Henry  Sayward 
comprising  three  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  which  is  by  far  the 
part  of  the  South  Side  district  of  most  historic  interest.  In  the 
contract  between  the  town  and  Henry  Sayward,  drawn  in  1665 
as  part  of  the  payment  Sayward  was  to  receive  for  building  the 
church  by  Meeting  House  Creek,  the  town  agreed  to  grant  him 
‘‘One  Tract  of  Land  .  .  .  Contayning  the  quantity  of  three  hundred 
&  fivety  Acers,  &  Prcll  of  Grassy  swampe  about  Twenty  Acers 
lying  neare  there  unto  .  .  .”.  In  1674  Sayward  mortgaged  this 
land  to  Nathaniel  Lryer  of  Great  Island  (Newcastle,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  and  apparently  failed  to  redeem  it.  Prom  the  Pryers  it 
came  to  William  Moody  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  In  1723 
Daniel  Parnham,  formerly  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  bought 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  this  tract  from  William  Moody, 
out  of  which,  in  the  same  year,  he  sold  his  brother  Ralph  fifty 
acres.  Daniel  continued  to  sell  and  Ralph  to  buy  until  in  1734 
Ralph  bought  all  that  remained  in  the  possession  of  William 
Moody’s  heirs.  Later  the  Farnham  property  was  bought  by  Elijah 
Blaisdell,  son  of  Ebenezer,  or  his  descendants,  and  has  been 
Blaisdell  property  to  this  day.  He  also  acquired  from  the  Young 
family  the  large  promontory  on  York  River,  known  then  as  Young’s 
Neck,  but  ever  since  it  came  into  Blaisdell  possession  as  Elijah’s 
Neck,  pleasantly  remembered  by  an  older  generation  as  the  lovely 
spot  where  for  years  annual  Sunday  School  picnics  were  held. 

The  adjoining  land  came  into  the  possession  of  Josiah 
Main,  whose  grandfather  John  had  come  to  York  in  1676  from 
Casco  Bay  when  the  English  settlers  in  that  region  were  in  danger 
of  being  exterminated  in  King  Philip’s  War.  The  present  line  of 
Mains  in  York  descended  from  Josiah’s  son  John.  Josiah’s  son 
Joseph  bequeathed  some  of  his  land  to  his  daughter  Abigail,  wife 
of  Samuel  Moulton  of  Cider  Hill  who  built  the  dwelling,  still 
standing,  known  as  the  Edmund  Moulton  Place. 

The  Beech  Ridge  section  of  York,  extending  down  Beech 
Ridge  Road  from  U.S.  1  to  the  Eliot  boundary,  attracted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  pioneers  by  its  dense  forest.  Here,  in  1634  on  the 
tributary  of  York  River,  was  erected  the  first  undershot  or  tide 
mill  in  America,  for  which  the  stream  was  called  Old  Mill  Creek. 
By  1651  this  mill  was  in  ruins,  but  future  millers,  particularly 
Henry  Sayward,  kept  saws  whirring  on  both  sides  of  the  York 
River.  After  the  original  mill  was  abandoned,  Edward  Rish worth 
received  grants  of  all  the  land  westward  of  Old  Mill  Creek,  and 
Sayward  got  his  “free  usse  &  Lyberty  of  the  pine  swampe  .  .  . 
beginning  on  the  westermost  side  of  the  sayd  cricke,  &  soe  Backe 
two  miles  from  the  river  side,  soe  fure  as  the  bounds  of  the  Town 
doth  extend”  as  part  of  the  terms  in  his  contract  to  build  the 
second  church.  Since  there  is  no  mention  of  permission  given  by 
Rishworth  as  the  owner,  one  may  assume  that  he  held  his  grant 
merely  as  the  recorder  of  town  and  county,  but  that  true  possession 
remained  vested  in  the  town.  In  1665  when  the  contract  was 
drawn  up,  York  had  been  governed  by  the  King’s  Commissioners 
for  one  year,  and  yet  concern  was  already  being  felt  that  there 
could  be  changes  of  rulers  at  almost  any  time.  Therefore  Henry 
Sayward  made  provisions  in  the  contract  with  which  the  selectmen 
concurred,  but  adding  conditions  of  their  own;  on  Sayward’s  part, 
that  “if  it  soe  fall  out,  that  through  the  Changes  of  Tyms  (he) 
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should  be  deprived  of  ye  Tymber  or  Lands”  the  selectmen  would 
make  good  the  loss  on  a  basis  of  the  value  of  the  timber  set  at 
forty-eight  pounds  and  the  lands  at  seventy-two  pounds  to  make 
up  his  charge  for  building  to  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds;  on  the  selectmen’s  part,  Say  ward  would  pay  such  rents 
as  any  proprietors  under  his  Majesty  would  have  power  to  de¬ 
mand — thus  guarding  against  the  possibility  that  any  or  all  pre¬ 
tenders  might  each  levy  taxes. 

But  Rishworth  retained  or  had  returned  to  him  the  title 
to  the  land,  and  years  later,  when  probably  the  timber  had  been 
stripped,  the  ownership  was  acquired  through  foreclosure  by 
Colonel  Elisha  Hutchinson,  who  sold  two-thirds  of  a  mile  square 
of  it,  on  both  sides  of  Old  Mill  Creek  between  the  river  and  the 
Kittery  bounds,  to  a  group  comprising  James  Allen,  Andrew 
Grover,  Matthew  Grover,  Elihu  Parsons,  and  Robert  Gray.  These 
men  built  homes  and  lived  on  this  property  before  they  agreed 
to  make  a  division.  Ralph  Farnham  and  Ebenezer  Blaisdell  bought 
the  other  third  of  the  mile  square  of  Henry  Webb,  another  Rish¬ 
worth  creditor.  Part  of  the  third  of  a  mile  square  tract  is  still 
owned  by  Blaisdells.  The  two-thirds  of  a  mile  square  tract  is 
substantially  what  is  known  as  Barrell  Grove,  the  farm  which 
Jonathan  Sayward  acquired  by  1763.  After  foreclosures  on  mort¬ 
gages,  chiefly  on  the  Grovers,  and  purchases  of  additional  acres, 
he  enlarged  the  Grover  farmhouse  and  settled  there  his  daughter 
and  her  husband  Nathaniel  Barrell. 

Descendants  of  Matthew  and  Andrew  Grover,  Ebenezer 
Blaisdell,  and  Elihu  Parsons  are  still  living  on  Beech  Ridge,  and 
branches  of  several  old  families  from  other  parts  of  York  have 
homes  there — Mclntire,  Trafton,  Moulton,  Welch  descendants. 
General  William  Mclntire  and  Sylvester  Mclntire  were  prominent 
residents  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  having  their 
homes  on  the  now-abandoned  part  of  two  roads  leading  to  Scotland 
Bridge. 

The  marshy  land  of  the  section  of  Beech  Ridge  bordering 
on  York  River  was  considered  valuable  in  the  early  days,  until  the 
pioneers  succeeded  in  raising  English  grasses — timothy  and  red 
top — and  the  clovers.  Farmers  living  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river 
acquired  grants  of  this  meadowland  far  up  the  stream  for  a  source 
of  coarse  hay  for  their  livestock  and  brought  their  winter’s  supply 
down  by  canoe  or  gundalo  to  their  barns.  There  are  two  branches 
of  York  River,  the  southwest  flowing  down  from  York  Pond,  the 
northwest  from  Bell  Marsh,  and  the  land  between  has  since 
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earliest  times  been  called  “the  Partings”.  Edward  Godfrey  gave  a 
hundred  acres  of  this  land  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  and  it  has 
remained  parish  land  ever  since. 

The  importance  of  these  marshes  is  shown  by  two  letters: 

Letter  Wm.  Peperell  &  others  to  Col.  T.  Westbrook 
Hond  Sir 

There  is  a  house  Lately  made  defenceable  near  ye 
head  of  York  river  built  by  Mr  Robert  Cutt  and  some  few 
Inhabitants  reside  there  the  keeping  of  which  house  will  be 
a  very  great  Annoyance  to  ye  Enemy  and  will  be  a  great 
Security  to  the  greatest  part  of  Kittery,  and  all  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  on  the  south  side  of  York  river  it  being  a  place  where 
the  Indians  frequently  come  in  with  their  Scouts.  You  being 
at  ye  head  of  the  forces  doubt  not  but  it  is  in  Your  Power — 
Therefore  our  humble  request  is  that  Six  or  Eight  Soldiers 
be  posted  there  for  the  reasons  above  said. 

Wee  are  Sir  yr  Humb1  Servts 

April  20th,  1724  Wm.  Pepperrell 

Among  the  signers  of  this  petition  were  Joseph  Moulton, 
John  Thompson,  Richard  Cutt,  Ebenezer  Moore,  Joseph  Sayward, 
Joseph  Hammond,  Nicholas  Shapleigh,  William  Pepperrell  Jr., 
Samuel  Came,  Joseph  Young,  Jonathan  Bean — most  of  them 
York  men. 

Colonel  Westbrook  reported  to  Governor  Dummer  and  the 
General  Court: 

May  it  please  your  honour 

The  house  that  the  Gentlemen  Sett  forth  lies  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Major  Frost’s  garrison  so  that  the 
posting  some  soldiers  there  that  they  might  have  a  Communi¬ 
cation  one  with  another  would  be  very  much  for  the  security 
of  all  the  lower  part  of  Kittery  and  the  people  on  the  south 
side  of  York  river  and  to  the  people  in  getting  their  hay  out 
of  the  marshes. 

It  being  so  great  a  Service  to  so  many  people  I  have 
presumed  to  lodge  five  or  six  Ineffective  men  that  were  not 
fitt  to  march  till  your  Honrs  pleasure  be  known  in  that  Affair. 

York  April  28th,  1724.  I  am  yr  Honrs  dutifull  Hum¬ 
ble  Servant 

Thomas  Westbrook 

Through  the  lowland  on  the  southwesterly  side  of  Beech  Ridge 
Road  and  opposite  the  beginning  of  the  present  Birch  Hill  Road, 
may  still  be  seen  the  trail  of  the  old  Cutt  Road,  named  for  the 
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“Mr  Robert  Cutt”  of  Kittery,  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  William 
Pepperrell,  who  carried  on  extensive  lumbering  and  farming 
operations  in  this  vicinity.  Until  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
this  road  extended  from  the  present  U.S.  1  in  Kittery,  past  the 
point  on  Beech  Ridge  Road  mentioned,  and  over  the  present 
Birch  Hill  Road  and  Bell  Marsh  Road  in  South  Berwick,  and  all 
of  it  was  known  as  the  “Cutt(s)  Road”. 

Following  the  Birch  Hill  Road  from  Beech  Ridge  across 
the  river,  one  arrives  at  the  crossroads  in  Brixham,  with  the  Bell 
Marsh  section  straight  ahead,  with  Scotland  beginning  not  far 
away  to  the  right,  and  with  most  of  Brixham  to  the  left.  This  is 
a  region  which  suffered  many  times  from  attacks  by  small  bands 
of  roving  Indians,  but  never  from  a  full-scale  attack  such  as  the 
Massacre  and  at  least  two  raids  on  Cape  Neddick. 

A  reminder  of  more  pleasant  days  is  the  spring  near  which 
the  poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  saw  “Maud  Muller  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day”.  Above  the  Brixham  Four  Corners,  on  Route  91  to¬ 
wards  Eliot,  the  spring,  formerly  called  “Samuel  Smith’s  Spring”, 
still  flows  “through  the  meadow  across  the  road”  in  a  beautiful 
setting  built  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Land¬ 
marks  in  York  County  with  the  permission  of  J.  Arthur  Parsons 
and  family.  In  several  deeds  this  region  is  called  “Huckleberry” 
or  “Whortleberry  Plain”. 

Neighbors  of  the  Smith  family  were  Zebulon  Preble,  who 
bought  land  and  built  his  house  in  1720,  and  Samuel  Thompson, 
who  bought  fifty  acres  of  former  Freethy  land  and  the  house 
built  in  1727  by  Robert  Oliver. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  Brixham  region,  John  Frost, 
was  among  seven  men  slain  in  the  fields  on  the  same  day  in  King 
Philip’s  War.  He  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  present  name  of 
Brixham  to  the  locality,  for  he  called  his  fifty-acre  grant  “Brick- 
some”  because  that  was  his  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  the  Parish 
in  England  from  which  he  came.  His  daughter  Agnes  married 
Alexander  Maxwell,  the  founder  of  the  Scotland  settlement.  His 
two  sons,  John  and  Philip,  were  some  years  afterwards  driven 
away  by  Indians,  but  later  members  of  the  family  came  to  York 
to  renew  claims  to  the  Frost  grant,  and  in  this  way  caused  the 
establishment  of  several  other  families  whose  names  are  still  rep¬ 
resented  in  York.  John  Shaw,  for  example,  married  Elizabeth 
Ramsdell,  and  their  son  William  married  a  daughter  of  Philip 
Frost;  when  the  Frosts  returned  to  York,  William  Shaw  brought 
his  family,  and  Nathaniel  Ramsdell  followed  in  1710.  John 
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Linscott  from  Portsmouth  received  in  1691  a  grant  of  twenty 
acres  next  to  the  Shaws.  In  1717  Josiah  Bridges  became  another 
neighbor  of  the  Shaws.  Thus  neighbors  formed  close  ties  by  inter¬ 
marriage,  and  together  shared  hardships  and  threats  of  Indian 
attacks.  Their  connections  with  the  families  in  nearby  Scotland 
were  also  close,  perhaps  aided  by  their  common  reliance  in  times 
of  danger  upon  the  Mclntire  garrison. 

The  Bell  Marsh  section,  not  far  from  South  Berwick,  was 
characterized  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  as  the 
locality  of  extensive  lumbering  operations,  and  ruins  of  the  mills 
may  still  be  seen  near  the  swift-flowing  brooks.  Early  mills  such 
as  those  of  the  Nowells,  the  Junkinses,  and  the  Gerrys  are  now 
known  by  the  names  of  later  owners. 

Towards  York  Village  from  Brixham  Four  Corners  lies 
Scotland.  On  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  stands  the  Shaw  house 
built  early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  on  the  westerly  side  stands 
the  house  built  by  Daniel  Mclntire  in  1707  and  bought  in  1758 
by  Ebenezer  Simpson.  In  early  days  this  neighborhood  was  known 
as  Payneton. 

Beyond  the  Simpson  homestead  stands  the  Scotland  garri¬ 
son  which  Alexander  Maxwell  is  credited  with  having  built  around 
1676,  at  the  time  of  King  Philip’s  War. 

This  was  the  core  of  the  settlement,  for  all  of  the  Scottish 
bondsmen,  Micum  Mclntire,  Robert  Junkins,  James  Grant  “the 
Scotchman”,  James  Grant  “the  Drummer”,  John  Carmichael, 
Daniel  Dill,  and  others,  sought  the  assistance  of  Maxwell  in  order 
to  make  a  new  start  in  life.  It  is  possible  that  the  garrison  was  built 
by  the  Scotland  community  on  land  belonging  to  Alexander  Max¬ 
well.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  public-spirited  man,  for  in  his  will 
he  left  his  land  and  marshes  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
church  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Moody.  He  did  not  mention  the 
garrison  as  part  of  his  property;  in  one  deed  he  made  casual  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  as  standing  in  his  garden  or  orchard.  But  in  a  deposi¬ 
tion  for  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  held  in  York,  April  2,  1706, 
Constant  Rankin  testified  that  he  stayed  at  Maxwell’s  garrison. 
John  Mclntire,  who  bought  adjoining  land  from  him,  might  have 
been  placed  in  charge  after  Alexander  Maxwell’s  death  in  1707, 
and  in  time  acquired  title  to  it. 

The  Scotland  or  Mclntire  garrison,  one  of  few  still  standing 
in  New  England  with  a  record  of  having  withstood  Indian  assault, 
was  occupied  by  the  Mclntire  family  until  1876.  In  its  various 
rooms  are  preserved  authentic  examples  of  the  steps  in  the  progress 
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of  improving  the  methods  of  cooking  and  heating,  of  making 
butter  and  cheese,  and  of  the  tools  used  in  the  various  trades  with 
which  a  rural  family  needed  to  be  familiar.  It  is  possible  that  at 
least  some  of  the  woodenware — buckets,  firkins,  cheese  pipes, 
etc. — may  have  been  made  soon  after  1728  by  Wymond  Brad¬ 
bury  and  his  son,  the  coopers  on  the  Road  to  Meeting  House 
Creek.  There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  the  Bibles,  hymnals, 
and  other  books  used  in  religious  services  during  two  centuries, 
truly  unique  in  that  all  the  treasures  have  been  owned  and  used 
only  by  the  family  which  still  possesses  them. 

Until  about  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  there  had 
stood  farther  along  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  Junkins 
garrison,  similar  in  construction;  it  is  not  known  when  it  was  built 
or  if  it  ever  sheltered  any  families  during  an  Indian  attack. 

The  Mclntire  and  Junkins  families  have  a  long  record  of 
service  to  the  Town  of  York.  Of  the  Mclntire  descendants,  Syl¬ 
vester  was  a  busy  merchant  and  shipbuilder  near  Scotland  Bridge; 
Alexander  Mclntire  (1774-1852)  was  for  many  years  prominent 
in  politics,  at  one  time  or  another  held  practically  every  office  to 
which  he  could  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  and  was  town 
clerk  when  he  died  in  1852.  In  a  later  generation,  John  Mclntire 
(1866-1940),  an  able  businessman  and  owner  of  extensive  real- 
estate  holdings,  was  also  president  of  a  bank  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  In  the  Junkins  family,  which  likewise  had  large 
holdings  in  Scotland,  were  several  teachers,  lawyers,  and  surveyors, 
of  whom  probably  the  most  influential  was  Samuel  Washington 
Junkins  (1841-1929),  schoolteacher,  surveyor,  administrator  of 
many  estates,  at  times  guardian  of  orphans  and  aged  persons,  and 
promoter  of  every  worthy  cause. 

To  this  neighborhood  came  also  a  few  settlers  who  had  not 
been  Scottish  bondsmen.  Here  Elder  Joseph  Kingsbury  made  his 
home  and  raised  a  large  family  after  he  married  Patience  Came  in 
1729.  Philip  Welch  had  married  in  1693  an  aunt  of  Patience 
Came  and  was  granted  thirty  acres  while  a  soldier  at  the  garrison, 
but  they  moved  within  a  few  years,  first  to  Beech  Ridge  and  then 
to  a  dividend  of  land  on  the  Outer  Commons  near  Mount  Aga- 
menticus  where  their  descendants  still  have  homes.  Sergeant 
Peter  Nowell  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  another  soldier  on  duty 
after  the  Massacre,  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Weare, 
and  settled  eventually  on  a  large  farm  just  beyond  the  garrison. 
A  blacksmith  by  trade,  he  contracted  for  and  built  at  least  three 
forts  down  east,  and  in  York  built  and  operated  several  mills  in 
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the  Bell  Marsh  district.  In  his  will  he  left  a  farm  to  each  of  his 
six  sons. 

Beyond  the  garrison,  towards  the  Village,  is  the  house  built 
for  Reverend  Joseph  (Handkerchief)  Moody  in  1732,  and  nearby 
once  stood  the  first  church  building  of  the  Second  Parish.  Farther 
on  is  the  road  leading  to  the  Scotland  (or  Swing)  Bridge,  and 
beyond,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  highway,  the  New  Boston 
Road,  now  abandoned,  once  led  to  a  small  settlement  known  by 
that  name  which  was  deserted  when  the  Kittery  Water  District 
created  Boulter’s  Pond  around  1950. 

Between  the  Scotland  Bridge  Road  and  nearby  Bass  Cove 
Creek,  the  Bragdon  family  has  the  longest  record  of  continuous 
settlement.  Of  the  three  sons  of  the  pioneer  Arthur  (1597-1678) 
two,  Arthur  (1645-1690)  and  Thomas  (1640-1690),  a  weaver, 
settled  in  Scotland.  Deacon  Arthur  (1666-1743),  son  of  Thomas, 
built  the  first  dam  and  the  first  woolen  mill  at  Chase’s  Pond.  Elihu 
(1767-1854)  in  the  sixth  generation,  shipbuilder  and  merchant 
at  Scotland  Bridge,  prominent  in  town  affairs  and  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  which  drafted  the  Maine  constitution,  was  the 
most  famous.  His  grandson  Joseph  P.  Bragdon  held  the  office  of 
selectman  continuously  for  thirty-three  years;  Arthur  Elihu  Brag¬ 
don,  brother  of  Joseph  P.,  still  lives  on  original  Bragdon  acres,  in 
the  interesting  old  house  which  has  grown  in  size  over  the  years. 
Part  of  the  present  Bragdon  property  was  once  a  large  farm  owned 
by  William  Pepperrell  Jr.  and  occupied  by  tenants  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  Sparhawk.  Across  the  road  from  the  home  of  Arthur 
Elihu  Bragdon  is  the  graveyard  of  the  Second  Parish  in  which  is 
buried  Reverend  Joseph  Moody,  son  of  Father  Samuel. 

Neighbors  of  the  early  Bragdons  were  James  Freethy,  and 
later  his  son  Joseph,  part  of  whose  property  was  still  in  possession 
of  heirs  with  the  same  name  until  1892,  when  the  widow  of 
Henry  sold  it  to  Joseph  P.  Bragdon. 

From  the  Joseph  P.  Bragdon  property  the  road  dips  sharply 
into  a  valley  through  which  flows  Bass  Cove  Creek  (not  to  be 
confused  with  Bass  Cove  in  the  golf  course  by  York  River). 
Here  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Came  family  had  a  sawmill. 
Having  crossed  this  creek  one  leaves  Scotland  and  enters  the 
Cider  Hill  district.  This  is  the  region  ravaged  during  the  Massacre 
by  the  half  of  the  Indian  force  which  ranged  westward  and 
attacked  individual  houses  in  swift  succession.  A  short  distance 
from  the  creek,  on  the  left  when  coming  from  Scotland,  is  a 
gravel  pit — all  that  remains  of  Garrison  Hill,  once  some  forty  feet 
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high  until  it  was  lowered  in  1914  by  the  removal  of  gravel  used 
in  the  reconstruction  of  U.S.  1.  On  top  had  formerly  stood  Samuel 
Carnes  garrison,  built  about  1710,  for  which  the  hill  was  named. 
On  that  hill  lived  Arthur  Bragdon  3rd  (1670-czr.  1751),  the 
young  father  who  came  upon  the  snowshoes  piled  at  Snowshoe 
Rock  on  the  day  of  the  Massacre.  Somehow  neighbor  John  Bracy 
escaped,  and  some  of  his  descendants  still  live  on  his  shares  of 
the  Outer  Commons.  Past  this  gravel  pit  the  road  is  straight,  and 
from  here  the  site  of  the  Gorges  manor  may  be  viewed  in  the 
distance  in  the  direction  of  Rice’s  Bridge.  The  main  road  takes 
a  sharp  turn  uphill  to  the  left,  but  just  before  the  rise,  on  the  right 
or  west  side,  a  lane  leads  to  the  old  Moulton  homestead,  built  in 
1714  by  Joseph  Moulton,  son  of  Jeremiah  1st.  This  in  early  days 
had  been  part  of  the  “Way  to  the  Corn  Mill”. 

All  the  meadow  between  this  lane  and  the  river  was  once 
owned  by  Jeremiah  Moulton  1st.  Some  twelve  to  twenty  acres  of 
it  had  been  the  manor  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  named  by  him 
“Poynt  Christian”,  entirely  surrounded  by  lands  owned  by  Moul¬ 
ton.  After  the  death  of  Gorges  in  1647,  his  manor  was  placed 
by  court  order  in  the  care  of  Edward  Rishworth,  acting  as  agent 
for  a  creditor,  to  settle  execution  for  a  debt  of  eleven  pounds.  For 
nearly  forty  years  thereafter  the  rights  of  Edward  Rishworth  and 
the  creditor  Robert  Nanney  or  his  heirs  were  confirmed  by  the 
Provincial  Court  against  attempts  to  trespass  or  encroach  upon 
the  land  by  Jeremiah  Moulton.  But  in  1684  Deputy  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley  as  “President  of  the  Province  of  Maine  in  New 
England”  sold  the  property  for  twenty  pounds  (no  house  was 
mentioned)  by  warranty  deed  to  Jeremiah  Moulton,  thus  bringing 
the  controversy  to  an  abrupt  end.  For  over  two  hundred  years  this 
valley  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Moulton  family. 

Going  up  the  rise,  thirty  acres  of  the  land  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road  over  the  hill  to  the  lowland  about  a  half  mile  beyond 
once  belonged  to  Edward  Rishworth  until  he  gave  it  to  James 
Plaisted,  the  fourth  husband  of  his  daughter  Mary.  On  top  of 
the  hill  the  land  on  the  left  of  the  road  had  for  its  first  principal 
owners  Arthur  Came,  Joseph  Moulton,  Nathaniel  Masterson,  and 
John  Bracy.  Later  the  Young  family  acquired  most  of  it,  be¬ 
ginning  when  Nathaniel  Masterson  left  his  property  to  his  son-in- 
law  Samuel  Young  who  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  and 
following,  when  Samuel’s  son  Jonathan  inherited  Came  holdings 
from  his  father-in-law.  Northwesterly  of  this  land  seventy-four 
acres  were  laid  out  to  Edward  Rishworth  in  1661. 
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On  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  York  Village  Matthew 
Austin  owned  forty  acres  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  road  to  the 
creek  in  the  lowland,  until  William  Pepperrell  Sr.  acquired  it  by 
foreclosure  and  sold  it  to  James  Grant.  Austin,  and  later  Grant, 
had  a  tavern  near  the  mills. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  New  Mill  Creek  and  its  tributaries 
furnished  sites  for  several  sawmills  and  a  gristmill,  including 
those  of  Clark  and  Webb,  successors  of  Ellingham  and  Gale,  and 
of  Henry  Sayward.  Before  the  Massacre  every  family  in  York 
came  to  this  neighborhood  where  the  only  gristmill  in  town  was 
located,  and  one  of  the  four  roads  specifically  laid  out  by  the 
selectmen  in  1699 — “from  the  Lower  End  of  the  Towne  to  the 
Mill” — was  the  one  in  very  early  times  referred  to  in  deeds  as 
The  Way  to  the  Corn  Mill. 

Two  branches  of  New  Mill  Creek  cross  the  road  and  meet 
after  surrounding  a  knoll  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road.  The 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  Benjamin  Preble’s  homestead, 
the  birthplace  of  General  Jedidiah  Preble.  After  Jedidiah  received 
his  inheritance  he  sold  a  part  on  the  easterly  side  to  Major  Abel 
Moulton,  who  later  (1761)  built  the  house  which  is  still  standing, 
known  as  the  Arthur  Moulton  Place. 

Though  Jedidiah  Preble  (1707-1784)  was  born  in  York, 
the  story  of  his  career  is  better  known  elsewhere  in  New  England 
and  in  Canada  than  in  his  native  town.  He  came  into  prominence 
during  the  Louisburg  Expedition,  but  his  first  military  service 
was  in  the  successful  Norridgewock  Expedition  in  1724.  As  “a 
coaster  of  Wells”  he  not  only  had  his  ship  in  service  at  Louisburg 
but  he  was  also  commissioned  as  ensign  in  the  4th  company  of 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  under  Colonel  Sylvester  Rich¬ 
mond. 

In  1746  he  received  a  captain’s  commission  in  Colonel 
Waldo’s  regiment.  He  had  re-enlisted  to  return  to  Louisburg,  and 
as  captain  of  one  of  the  five  Massachusetts  companies  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  “the  disasterous  surprisal  at  Grand  Pre”,  January  31, 
1747,  and  was  called  upon  to  negotiate  for  the  survivors  the 
terms  of  surrender  and  parole.  He  became  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  property  owner  after  his  return  to  civilian  life  in  Portland, 
Maine.  In  1754  he  was  commissioned  to  serve  in  the  defense  of 
the  boundary  in  Maine  between  English  and  French  possessions. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  ordered  to  destroy  settlements  and 
remove  Acadians  in  the  area  of  Cape  Sable.  In  1759  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  as  brigadier  general,  he  was  given  command 
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of  the  newly  built  Fort  Pownall  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
River  and  kept  it  until  the  war  ended  in  1763.  He  returned  to 
Portland  where  he  became  the  city’s  wealthiest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  citizen.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  served  first 
as  representative  to  the  General  Court  and  then,  in  1773,  as  a 
member  of  the  Council.  After  the  Court  resolved  itself  into  a 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774,  this  body  chose  general  officers  for 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  appointed  Jedidiah 
Preble  to  be  commander-in-chief  with  the  rank  of  major  general. 
He  declined  because  of  age  (he  was  67)  and  on  account  of  his 
sufferings  due  to  wounds  received  in  New  York  and  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  the  Seven  Years’  War.  During  the  Siege  of  Boston  (1775-76) 
he  was  an  adviser  to  General  George  Washington. 

Beyond  the  Major  Abel  Moulton  Place  was  the  Colonel 
Johnson  Moulton  farm  extending  to  Long  Hill  Road,  so-called, 
which  led  to  the  mills  at  Scituate  Pond  and  Cape  Neddick  (now 
Chase’s)  Pond.  Perhaps  some  marker  should  be  placed  near  the 
corner  of  this  road  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  three  officers 
who  served  in  the  Revolution  from  York  once  had  their  homes  in 
this  vicinity. 

In  early  days  the  section  known  as  Scituate  was  the  property 
of  members  of  the  Preble,  Banks,  and  Bane  families,  by  whom  the 
Scituate  marsh  was  made  into  Scituate  Pond  by  damming  a  brook. 
In  1721  John  Preble  built  his  house  on  land  opposite  the  pond 
given  him  by  his  father  Benjamin.  In  1763  Lemuel  Woodward 
purchased  property  in  this  neighborhood  from  Hannah,  widow  of 
James  Bane,  lieutenant  of  rangers  in  Nova  Scotia;  later  a  descend¬ 
ant  bought  the  John  Preble  place.  By  marriage  the  Woodwards 
have  been  connected  with  the  Sedgeley’s  whose  ancestor  John 
built  (1715)  the  house  on  the  Chase’s  Pond  Road  later  owned 
by  Lowell  Grant  and  his  descendants. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  Ferry  Lane,  originally  one 
of  the  four  principal  roads.  Now  cut  off  by  the  crossing  of  the 
Toll  Road,  it  was  part  of  the  King’s  Highway  or  the  Post  Road 
until  1803  and  was  of  great  service  as  an  access  to  the  corn  mill. 
Formerly  there  was  another  road,  running  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  the  river  between  the  lands  of  John  Freethy  and  John  Bradbury. 
Known  as  School  House  Lane,  it  was  used  with  the  permission  of 
the  owner,  John  Bradbury,  whose  children  attended  the  first 
schoolhouse  in  this  vicinity  near  the  South  Berwick  Road.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Lewis  Bane  3rd,  a  committee  of  residents  in  the 
neighborhood  in  1746  had  been  given  permission  by  the  town  to 
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build  a  schoolhouse  at  their  own  expense,  and  later  the  town, 
having  voted  funds  to  complete  the  building,  included  it  as  one 
of  two  schools  in  District  1. 

A  short  distance  farther  on,  the  South  Berwick  Road 
(Route  91)  joins  with  U.S.  1  as  part  of  York  Corner.  This  section 
of  town,  with  its  triangular  grass  plot  on  U.S.  1  near  the  eastern 
end,  did  not  take  on  its  present  aspect  until  1803  when  in  the 
course  of  straightening  the  highway  between  Portsmouth  and 
Portland  the  stretch  from  the  juncture  of  the  South  Berwick  Road 
and  Rice’s  Bridge  was  laid  out  across  held  land,  thereby  cutting 
off  the  ancient  course  up  the  South  Berwick  Road  and  over  Ferry 
Lane  to  the  bridge.  In  1827  that  piece  of  U.S.  1  from  York 
Corner  to  the  Post,  or  Nason,  Road  was  built,  thus  creating  the 
triangle. 

Before  these  changes  were  made  this  neighborhood  had  no 
descriptive  name;  the  juncture  with  the  South  Berwick  Road 
appears  to  have  been  considered  vaguely  as  the  beginning  of 
Upper  Town.  For  a  time  it  was  called  Scotland  Corner.  The  resi¬ 
dence  built  in  1721  by  Lewis  Bane  2nd,  and  still  standing,  is 
the  first  old  house  on  the  northerly  side  of  U.S.  1  near  Route  91. 
Lewis  Bane  2nd  was  the  coroner  for  the  District  of  Maine  who 
tried  to  send  help  to  the  men  shipwrecked  on  Boon  Island  in 
1710,  as  told  in  the  novel,  Boon  Island,  by  Kenneth  Roberts.  His 
son  Jonathan  built  the  old  house,  still  standing  on  the  hill  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Bane  lot,  near  the  Chase’s  Pond  Road.  Across 
from  the  Lewis  Bane  house  stands  the  Jeremiah  Bumstead  house 
(1732)  which  was  bought  for  Dr.  John  Swett  by  his  father.  The 
Chase’s  Pond  Road,  once  known  as  “Parsons  Lane”,  separated 
Parsons  and  Simpson  property. 

The  Triangle  formed  when,  in  1827,  the  road  was  cut 
through  was  originally  taken  from  land  of  John  Preble,  later 
owned  by  his  granddaughter,  Alice  Donnell  Simpson.  George 
Lyman  Emerson  bought  it  as  the  site  for  his  grandfather’s  store, 
which  he  called  “Emerson’s  Stand”,  that  had  stood  on  the  present 
Wilcox  House  property  in  the  Village.  Here  Nathaniel  Grant 
Marshall  was  employed  as  a  clerk  until  he  bought  out  Emerson, 
for  a  short  time  with  Charles  O.  Clark  as  a  partner  and  afterwards 
alone.  The  property  was  sold  to  Francis  Plaisted  Jr.  in  1849,  and 
his  son,  George  F.  Plaisted  (1840-1917),  popularly  called  Mayor, 
had  a  general  store  and  printing  shop  there  and  published  the  first 
weekly  paper  in  York. 


York  Harbor 

Not  long  ago  by  night  1  woke  from  sleep, 

So  gently  that  I  thought  myself  to  be 
Again  at  home  beside  the  voiceful  sea, 

And  heard  the  solemn  murmur  of  the  deep. 

’Twas  not  a  time  of  storm  when  great  waves  leap 
Beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  stake  or  tree; 

So  soft  came  their  music  up  to  me 
I  could  distinguish  every  curve  and  sweep. 

There  was  the  constant  sounding  that  1  knew 
Of  waves  that  rolled  upon  the  sandy  shore; 

Then  came  a  moment’s  hush  as  though  they  all 
Were  held  by  force  unseen  to  mortal  view, 

And  backward  flowed  as  they  had  done  before, 

A  mingled  sound  and  silence,  rise  and  fall. 

—  Reverend  Ralph  Lowe  (1866-1959) 

York,  Maine 


YORK  HARBOR 

York  harbor  is  that  part  of  York  within  the  area  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  the  approximately  two  hundred  feet  of  Long 
Sands  Road  nearest  the  ocean,  on  the  southeast  by  the  ocean,  on 
the  southwest  by  York  River  from  the  mouth  to  the  dam  at  the 
lower  end  of  Barrell  Mill  Pond,  including  Stage  Neck  and  two 
islands,  Bragdon’s  and  Harris,  thence  northeastward,  following 
the  line  of  what  used  to  be  the  railroad  right  of  way — now  almost 
unrecognizable — back  to  Long  Sands  Road,  the  point  of  begin¬ 
ning. 

Until  Massachusetts  took  possession  in  1652,  this  area  was 
a  part  of  one  of  three  dividends  allotted  to  Humphrey  Hooke  and 
three  partners  when  Agamenticus  was  parceled  out  to  the  paten¬ 
tees  in  the  division  of  twelve  thousand  acres  in  1641,  except  that 
Stage  Neck,  then  an  island,  was  held  as  common  land. 

This  part  of  York  was  known  as  “The  Lower  End  of  Town” 
or  “Lower  Town”  (the  area  west  of  New  Mill  Creek  was  “Upper 
Town”)  until  it  was  well  established  as  a  summer  resort;  after 
Nathaniel  Grant  Marshall  opened  the  doors  of  the  first  Marshall 
House  in  1871  it  acquired  the  name  of  York  Harbor.  The  history 
of  Lower  Town  is  best  told  by  a  consideration  of  each  of  several 
parts. 
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Following  shore  lines  and  starting  at  the  easterly  corner  of 
Lower  Town  by  the  sea  at  Long  Sands  Road,  and  giving  boundaries 
the  names  by  which  they  are  presently  known,  the  first  part  to  be 
considered  might  be  the  area  between  Long  Sands  Road  and  Lob¬ 
ster  Cove,  the  next,  the  promontory  between  Lobster  Cove  and 
the  road  to  Stage  Neck,  then  from  the  Neck  to  Clark  Lane,  then 
between  Clark  and  Barrell  Lanes,  and  finally  the  land  bordering 
on  Barrell  Mill  Pond  as  far  up  as  to  be  in  line,  at  a  right  angle, 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  formerly  the  Norton  Inn. 

The  first  part,  facing  towards  the  ocean,  was  given  slight 
attention  by  the  early  settlers,  whose  interests  were  centered  on 
York  River.  To  them  this  was  wild  back  country  which,  if  men¬ 
tioned  at  all,  was  considered  a  part  of  Cape  Neddick. 

The  next  section,  between  Lobster  Cove  and  the  road  to 
Stage  Neck,  the  largest  of  the  areas  to  be  described,  consists 
mostly  of  rocky  headland  towards  the  sea  which  slopes  inland  to 
marshland  early  named  “the  Ashen  Swamp”.  In  1643  William 
Hooke,  as  agent  for  his  father  Humphrey,  sold  to  John  Alcock 
one  hundred  acres  of  the  promontory  which  was  then  known  as 
Alcock’s  Neck. 

Far  out,  near  the  northeasterly  end  of  the  Neck,  there  is  a 
cleft  in  the  granite  ledge  where,  until  around  the  turn  of  the 
present  century,  the  tides  would  pour  into  a  hollow  with  a  boom¬ 
ing  roar  which  would  inspire  awe  in  the  minds  of  anyone  passing 
within  hundreds  of  feet — hence  the  name  “Roaring  Rock”.  This 
peculiarity  was  lost  when  the  hollow  was  at  least  partially  blocked 
by  falling  boulders.  One  of  the  tales  told  to  the  credulous  among 
the  early  summer  visitors  was  that  pirates  used  to  carry  their  loot 
into  the  cave  at  Roaring  Rock  and  emerge  with  it  on  top  of  Sentry 
Hill,  more  than  a  mile  away. 

For  a  few  years  after  1678,  Alcock’s  Neck  was  mentioned 
in  deeds  as  “Dummer’s  Neck”,  as  John  Alcock  had  sold  half  of 
his  farm  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Reverend  Shubael  Dummer,  minis¬ 
ter  in  York  from  1665  until  he  was  slain  in  his  dooryard  during 
the  Massacre  in  1692.  Richard  Milbury,  for  some  years  a  tenant, 
acquired  from  the  Dummer  heirs  all  of  the  original  hundred  acres 
besides  other  parcels,  and  until  about  1940  this  farm  was  owned 
by  Milbury  descendants. 

Caleb  Norwood  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1708 
came  to  work  in  Samuel  Donnell’s  inn  across  the  main  street  from 
the  head  of  the  road  to  Stage  Neck,  married  Alice  Donnell, 
daughter  of  Samuel.  Their  son  Augustus  married  Mary  Milbury, 
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daughter  of  Samuel  and  granddaughter  of  Richard.  In  his  will, 
drawn  in  1777,  Elder  Samuel  Milbury  left  half  of  his  real  estate 
to  his  son  Samuel,  and  half  to  his  grandson  Samuel  Norwood.  In 
time,  all  the  Milbury  land  became  Norwood  property,  known  as 
Norwood  Farms. 

In  1718  Abiel  Goodwin,  who  had  come  from  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  in  1716  and  had  married,  first,  Hephzibah  Preble, 
and  second,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Milbury,  bought  some 
fourteen  acres  at  the  end  of  the  Neck  adjoining  the  Harbor  Short 
Sands,  and  built  a  garrison  house.  When  in  1916  the  Fergus  Reids 
planned  to  build  a  modern  house  on  the  site,  Dr.  Seabury  W. 
Allen,  the  former  owner,  moved  the  old  building  across  U.S.  1A 
to  the  knoll  opposite,  and  it  became  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Adie. 

When,  after  1875,  there  was  great  demand  for  house  lots, 
the  three  related  families — Norwoods,  Goodwins,  and  Donnells — 
became  principal  sellers.  Among  the  earliest  cottage  owners,  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Mason  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  first  bought 
Goodwin  land  in  1873,  and  in  1881  her  husband,  Hartley  W. 
Mason,  bought  adjoining  Donnell  land  near  the  Harbor  Short 
Sands,  all  of  which  is  still  owned  by  their  descendants  on  what 
is  known  as  “Mason’s  Hill”.  Up  to  1885  there  was  no  public 
highway  between  the  road  to  Stage  Neck  and  Long  Sands  Road. 
Gates  at  each  end  barred  “the  road  to  the  Norwood  Homestead” 
until,  in  that  year,  the  town  accepted  that  part  of  what  is  now 
U.S.  1A.  Within  twenty  years  after  the  railroad  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  1887,  more  than  fifty  cottages  were  built  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Many  of  those  early  cottage  owners,  as  well  as  their  descend¬ 
ants  who  continued  to  summer  in  York,  are  remembered  for  the 
interest  they  took  in  the  welfare  of  York,  among  them,  Henry 
Field,  Emmeline  Cheney,  Francis  A.  Peters,  William  S.  Doolittle, 
Dr.  E.  Hollingsworth  Siter,  H.  Blanchard  Dominick — the  list  is 
long. 

In  1897  congenial  visitors  and  cottagers  organized  the  club 
known  as  “The  Reading  Room”,  and  purchased  a  Goodwin  house 
on  Mason’s  Hill,  now,  remodeled  and  enlarged,  the  Hillcroft  Inn. 
Thirteen  years  later,  the  small  cottage  having  been  outgrown,  the 
new,  present  clubhouse  was  built,  also  on  Goodwin’s  land.  Hum¬ 
phrey  Turner  Nichols,  wit,  raconteur,  poet,  and  author  of  appro¬ 
priate  phrases  in  classical  Latin,  whom  Judge  David  Sewall  would 
have  appreciated,  was  a  charter  member  and  for  more  than  fifty 
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years  the  leading  f unmaker  for  his  fellow  members.  In  those  early 
days  he  had  several  illustrious  associates  to  inspire  his  best  talents, 
among  them  such  distinguished  authors  as  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  John  Fox  Jr.,  Finley  Peter  Dunne  (“Mr. 
Dooley”),  and  such  truly  “active  members”  as  Charlton  Yarnall, 
Frank  W.  Jones,  Duncan  Hunter,  and  Charles  J.  Steedman. 

The  Reading  Room  is  also  the  meeting  place  of  another  so¬ 
cial  club  organized  in  1928,  named  officially  the  Volunteer  Veter¬ 
an  Firemen’s  Association  of  York,  but  commonly  known  as  “The 
Red  Shirts”.  This  organization  owns  an  ancient  fire  engine,  called 
“Protection  No.  2”,  which  dates  back  to  1853,  as  well  as  historic 
equipment  and  mementos  of  great  fires.  Their  motto  is  “It  isn’t 
the  flames,  Boys,  it’s  the  Fumes”.  Once  a  year  they  take  part  with 
the  York  Village  Fire  Department  in  their  field  day,  ending  in  the 
evening  with  their  annual  meeting  and  a  steak  dinner  at  the 
Reading  Room. 

The  next  section  of  Lower  Town,  from  the  Harbor  Short 
Sands  to  Clark  Lane,  was  in  earliest  days  the  most  important  part 
of  York.  On  the  river  front  were  built  most  of  the  wharves  and 
warehouses  to  which  the  settlers  brought  their  products  to  barter 
for  their  necessities.  The  road  to  Stage  Neck  was  a  part  of  the 
first  road  when  travelers  through  Maine  followed  the  trail  that 
was  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ocean.  “The  Road  to  the  Ferry”, 
they  called  it,  for  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  island  or  neck,  a  ferry 
was  maintained  to  carry  travelers  across  the  narrow  part  of  the 
river  to  Raynes  Neck  (now  Seabury)  where  the  trail  continued 
on  to  Kittery.  On  this  road  Nicholas  Davis  had  a  tavern,  later 
owned  by  Henry  Donnell’s  son  Samuel.  After  the  former  Davis 
Inn  was  destroyed  in  the  Massacre,  Samuel  built  a  new  house  as 
a  tavern  and  a  garrison  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  street.  That 
this  house  still  stands  was  made  known  early  in  this  century  when 
an  electrician,  installing  a  lighting  system,  found  himself  boring 
through  plank  side  walls  in  the  building. 

This  was  the  home  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr. 
(1689-1780)  of  whom  all  the  Donnells  in  York  are  descendants. 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  nearly  as  wealthy  as  Jonathan  Sayward, 
but  the  facts  are  obscured  because  so  little  about  his  personal  life 
is  to  be  found.  Through  Nova  Scotia  records  it  would  appear  that 
his  field  of  trading  operations  was  in  that  area.  At  least  as  early 
as  in  1727  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr.  (so-called  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  cousins),  son  of  Samuel  and  captain  of  the  sloop  Hopewell, 
and  his  cousin  Nathaniel  Donnell  Sr.,  son  of  Thomas  and  captain 
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of  the  sloop  Endeavor,  both  then  at  Annapolis  Royal,  obtained 
permission  to  load  up  and  carry  coal  from  the  mines  along  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  Boston.  In  1734  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were 
granted  to  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr.  and  to  his  brother  Samuel  Don¬ 
nell  Jr.,  both  merchants,  as  patentees  for  mines  in  Nova  Scotia. 
This  appears  to  be  the  time  when  the  most  enterprising  Donnells 
sought  wider  fields  than  York  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  ambitions. 
Probably  because  he  spent  so  much  time  between  1724  and  1745 
in  Nova  Scotia  little  about  Colonel  Donnell  appears  in  Maine 
records. 

He  received  the  title  of  “Colonel”  when  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  under  Colonel  Jeremiah  Moulton  in  the  Louis- 
burg  enterprise,  probably  because  of  his  years  of  experience  as  a 
merchant  in  that  area  and  his  knowledge  of  French  customs  and 
language.  After  his  return  to  York  he  became  more  prominent  in 
town  and  church  affairs.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Acadians,  a  very  fortunate  arrangement  for  them. 
Like  the  Pepperrells  Colonel  Donnell  owned  much  real  estate  in 
different  localities,  and  his  York  holdings  were  also  extensive.  He 
bought  the  remainder  of  the  Joseph  Preble  farm  at  Long  Beach 
from  various  heirs  for  his  son  Samuel,  whose  wife  Elizabeth  had 
inherited  the  house  (built  in  1676)  and  a  share  of  the  land.  In 
1743  he  acquired  fourteen  acres,  now  the  Lobster  Cove  section, 
and  built  on  it  the  dwelling  known  as  the  Tabitha  Hutchins 
house,  for  his  son  Nathaniel  Jr.  3rd;  later  it  became  the  home  of 
a  grandson,  Timothy,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  the  direct  an¬ 
cestor  of  all  Donnells  now  living  in  York.  The  Colonel  inherited 
and  bought  from  his  brothers  Stage  Neck,  part  of  which  had  orig¬ 
inally  belonged  to  his  grandfather  Henry,  the  remainder  given  to 
the  family  by  Ann  Godfrey  along  with  one-half  of  Great  Island. 
The  remainder  he  purchased  from  the  heir  of  a  fisherman  to  whom 
it  had  been  sold.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  it  was  called 
Donnell  Island.  Later  it  was  owned  by  three  members  of  different 
branches  of  the  Bragdon  family,  and  from  one  of  them  acquired 
its  present  name. 

No  doubt  Jonathan  Sayward  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  York  when  he  wrote  in  his  diary  on  February  9, 
1780:  “Died,  Nathaniel  Donnell,  Esq.,  aged  91  an  old  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ  he  was  son  of  the  first  councillor  in  the  Province  of 
Maine  after  it  was  joined  to  Massachusetts  and  Plimouth  under 
the  last  charter  he  had  a  very  good  character  he  had  an  excellent 
mother”. 
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William  Dixon,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  is  known  prin¬ 
cipally  because  his  property  was  inherited  by  Moore  grandsons 
whose  descendants,  Moores  and  Lowes,  still  owned  it  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  The  Moores  shared  ownership  of  the  wharf  nearest 
the  road  to  Stage  Neck  with  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr.  The  first  clear 
knowledge  of  owners  to  the  westward  begins  with  Edward  Rish- 
worth,  whose  property  extended  from  about  Varrell  Lane  to  Clark 
Lane,  as  those  streets  are  now  named.  Job  Alcock,  son  of  John, 
bought  part  of  it  and  built  a  garrison  on  the  river  front  in  1680. 
By  1694  Jeremiah  Moulton  1st  owned  most  of  it,  along  with 
thirty-eight  acres  on  Sentry  Hill  granted  by  the  town  in  1685  and 
called  “the  Back  Pasture”,  and  he  willed  it  to  his  son-in-law, 
Johnson  Harmon. 

The  widow  of  Johnson’s  son  Joseph  sold  the  house,  garden, 
wharf,  and  pasture  to  Captain  Thomas  Harmon.  One  of  his  grand¬ 
daughters,  Olive  Grow  Clark,  and  her  cousin  Mary  Harmon  Em¬ 
erson  left  property  they  had  inherited  from  Captain  Harmon  and 
Timothy  Grow  to  the  town,  thus  establishing  the  “Clark-Emerson 
Fund”,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  free  high  school.  The  in¬ 
heritance  of  Hannah  Grow  Kingsbury,  sister  of  Olive  Grow  Clark, 
was  left  to  the  Methodist  Society,  and  in  her  honor  “Kingsbury 
Hall”  in  the  church  in  the  Village  is  named.  The  Emerson  and 
the  Kingsbury  cottages,  built  by  the  cousins,  became  part  of  the 
Emerson  Hotel.  Near  the  old  Grow  homestead  at  the  foot  of 
Clark  Lane,  later  the  summer  home  of  Marshall  Morgan,  stood 
the  warehouse  on  the  Grow  property  where  was  stored  the  tea 
which  caused  the  “York  Tea  Party”. 

The  Harmon  mansion  became  the  property  of  John  H. 
Varrell  and  was  conducted  by  him  as  a  hotel  known  as  the  “Har¬ 
mon  House”.  On  the  site  was  later  built  a  hotel  called  “Harmon 
Hall”,  now  a  private  school. 

Where  the  Emerson  Hotel  now  stands  is  the  site  of  the  old 
“Chapell  or  Oratory”  which  served  as  the  first  meetinghouse,  and 
near  it  was  the  first  graveyard,  in  which  Thomas  Morton  of 
Merrymount,  who  died  in  Gorgeana  in  1645,  may  have  been 
buried. 

The  land  on  the  opposite  or  northerly  side  of  the  main 
street,  between  the  Samuel  Donnell  garrison  and  a  line  nearly 
opposite  Varrell  Lane,  was  largely  owned  by  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Donnell  or  his  heirs  and  by  the  Moores  as  heirs  of  William  Dixon. 
After  Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell  Jr.  came  into  possession  of  his 
inheritance  from  his  father  Samuel,  his  first  sale  was  of  a  lot  to 
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David  Philbrook,  or  Philbrick,  which  marked  the  first  settlement 
of  that  family,  whose  descendants  have  ever  since  been  represented 
in  York. 

Sentry  Hill,  the  rocky  ledge  running  sharply  up  from  the 
main  road,  was  in  early  days  “commonage”,  or  common  land,  until 
the  Stated  Commons  were  laid  out  for  distribution  between  1732 
and  1750.  Of  two  little  old  houses  across  the  street  from  the 
Emerson  Hotel,  the  one  to  the  eastward,  built  by  Daniel  Dill, 
known  as  the  Varrell  Homestead,  was  in  1782  the  first  purchase 
made  by  John  and  Rachel  Varrell,  who  came  to  York  from  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  with  several  of  their  children  during  the  Revolution. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  Varrell  family  was  prominent  as 
merchants,  as  property  owners,  and  as  hosts  to  summer  boarders. 
The  adjoining  house,  built  by  Job  Welles  in  1755,  was  bought  by 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell,  who  in  1765  sold  it  to  his  nephew 
Captain  James  Donnell,  a  hero  of  the  Revolution,  whose  descend¬ 
ants  made  it  their  home  until  1882.  The  land  at  the  southwest 
corner,  opposite  Dinah’s  Hill,  was  part  of  the  Abraham  Preble 
Jr.’s  property  until  his  son  Captain  Edward  in  1727  sold  to  An¬ 
thony  Baker  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  that  after  several  other 
transfers  came  into  the  possession  of  Richard  and  John  Adams. 
Possibly  part  of  the  original  Anthony  Baker  house  is  still  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  residence  known  in  this  century  as  the  Cadwalader 
House. 

On  both  sides  of  the  road,  from  Clark  Lane  to  Barrell 
Lane,  was  the  homestead  of  Abraham  Preble  Jr.  (son  of  Nathaniel, 
and  grandson  of  Abraham),  previously  Rish worth  property.  Here 
he  built  in  1710a  garrison,  wharf,  and  warehouse.  After  his  death 
his  widow  married  Peter  Nowell,  who  bought  most  of  the  property 
from  the  heirs  and  willed  it  to  his  son  Abraham.  The  latter  sold  a 
lot  on  the  river  bank  to  Nathaniel  Preble,  who  built  a  house,  later 
owned  by  Major  Samuel  Derby,  1727-1807  (but  torn  down  in 
1959).  Earlier  a  half-acre  on  Barrell  Lane  had  been  sold  by  the 
widow  of  Abraham  Preble,  and  later  bought  by  Elder  Joseph  Say- 
ward,  who  built  for  his  two  youngest  sons  Henry  and  Joseph,  both 
of  whom  died  young.  The  widow  of  Henry  Sayward  later  married 
Captain  Richard  Trevett,  the  first  collector  of  customs  in  York 
after  the  Revolution.  Abraham  Nowell’s  property  was  acquired  by 
Sir  William  Pepperrell  whose  grandson,  the  second  Sir  William, 
in  1773  sold  it  to  Jonathan  Sayward.  A  quarter-acre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  by  the  river  Sayward  gave  to  his  granddaughter  Sally 
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(Barrell)  Keating  (1759-1854)  and  her  husband,  a  clerk  in  Say- 
ward’s  employ  from  1773  to  1783.  For  nearly  a  year  after  their 
marriage  in  1778  the  Keatings  lived  in  the  mansion  with  grand¬ 
father  Sayward;  then  on  the  day  of  his  second  marriage  they 
moved  to  the  Keating  home  in  Kittery. 

“No  grand  children  could  have  behaved  with  greater  Duty 
and  affection  than  they  both  have  done”,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  on 
the  day  they  left.  In  1782  the  Keatings  returned  to  York  to  live 
in  the  former  Abraham  Preble  Jr.  house,  still  standing,  which 
Jonathan  Sayward  had  moved  onto  their  lot.  Richard  Keating  died 
in  July  of  the  next  year,  leaving  his  widow,  two  daughters,  and  a 
posthumous  son.  The  entry  in  the  diary  for  December  23,  1783, 
reads:  “I  offered  and  carried  my  great  grandchild  Richard  Keating 
to  Baptism.  Perhaps  I  am  the  first  Great  grand  parent  that  offered 
a  great  grandchild  in  York”.  The  Keatings,  living  in  the  house 
across  the  way,  are  often  mentioned  with  affection  in  the  diary. 
For  October  18,  1792:  “I  had  a  Live  pink  Posey  gathered  in  my 
Garden  by  my  Great  Grand  child  Sally  Keating”.  On  May  30, 
1795:  “On  Wednesday  last  my  great  grandson  Richard  Keating 
went  to  Berwick  Academy  to  School”.  Another  entry  brings  to 
mind  an  age-old  superstition.  Under  date  of  February  23,  1793, 
he  wrote,  “My  granddaughter  Sally  Keating’s  hands  has  been 
remarkably  filled  with  warts  to  the  number  of  48 — all  are  gone. 
Judge  Sewall  being  a  Seventh  Son  hath  several  times  stroked 
them”. 

Just  how  old  Sally  Keating  was  when  she  first  exercised  the 
talent  for  writing,  inherited  from  both  Sarah  and  Nathaniel  Bar¬ 
rell,  is  not  known,  but  a  poem  over  a  hundred  lines  in  length  in 
her  handwriting  (now  in  the  Old  Gaol  Museum)  was  written  in 
February  1797  as  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  wife  of  Major 
Samuel  Derby  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  a  son  by  drowning. 
Her  first  novel,  Julia  and  the  Illuminated  Baron,  was  published  in 
1799,  followed  by  Dorval  or  the  Speculator,  in  1801,  Amelia  or 
the  Influence  of  Virtue,  in  1801,  and  Ferdinand  and  Almira,  a 
Russian  Story,  in  1804.  She  sold  her  property  in  York  in  1804, 
and  having  married  General  Abiel  Wood  in  the  same  year,  moved 
to  Wiscasset  where  she  later  became  known  as  “Madam  Wood”. 
Her  final  book,  Tales  of  the  Night,  was  published  in  1827. 

The  wharf  built  by  Abraham  Preble  Jr.  was  sold  by  Jona¬ 
than  Sayward  to  Joseph  Simpson.  In  1797  it  was  bought  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Emerson  Jr.,  and  became  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  his 
grandson  Edward  Miranda  Emerson  Keating,  whose  parents  were 
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Miranda  (Emerson)  and  Madam  Wood’s  son,  Richard  Keating. 
The  house  built  by  Joseph  Simpson  3rd  in  1780  still  overlooks 
the  wharf  and  the  site  of  Edward  Emerson  Jr'.’s  warehouse. 

Between  Barrell  Lane  and  the  inland  boundary  of  Lower 
Town  near  the  Catholic  Church  and  bordering  on  the  southwest 
on  Meeting  House  Creek  or  Barrell  Mill  Pond  is  mostly  flat  field 
land.  Where  now  stands  the  Say  ward  mansion  had  once  stood  the 
wharf,  warehouse,  and  inn  of  George  Puddington,  whose  widow 
married  Major  John  Davis,  the  first  merchant  in  York.  A  later 
owner,  Noah  Peck,  built  there  before  1718  a  new  house  which 
he  soon  sold  to  Elder  Joseph  Sayward.  His  son  Jonathan  bought 
half  of  the  property;  the  other  half  was  willed  to  another  son, 
Jeremiah.  Jonathan  became  sole  owner  by  buying  Jeremiah’s  half 
when  the  latter  moved  to  Rhode  Island. 

To  the  westward  of  Barrell  Lane,  when  that  road  was 
known  only  as  ‘‘The  Way  Leading  to  the  Market  Place”,  stood  the 
dwelling  and  schoolhouse  given  by  the  town  to  the  first  school¬ 
master,  Nathaniel  Freeman. 

Much  of  this  section  became  property  of  the  Black  family, 
of  whom  Mary,  in  the  fourth  generation,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Dorcas  (Bragdon)  Black,  became  the  second  wife  of  Richard 
King,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Scarborough.  To  him  Dorcas  and  her 
son  Samuel  sold  all  of  the  Black  property,  which  extended  from 
the  creek  to  nearly  as  far  as  the  present  Woodbridge  Road.  In 
1790,  William  King,  later  the  first  governor  of  Maine,  a  younger 
son  of  Richard  and  Mary,  who  had  bought  the  Black  property 
from  his  mother,  sold  thirty-six  acres  of  it  to  Jonathan  Sayward 
Barrell,  and  the  remainder  to  various  others. 

With  the  decline  of  shipping,  Lower  Town  became  a  quiet 
neighborhood,  and  in  the  days  of  poverty  after  1812  a  poor  sec¬ 
tion.  As  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Salem  Gazette  in  1869:  “Her 
wharves  and  storehouses,  now  dropping  to  decay,  her  streets 
laid  out  with  so  much  care  and  precision,  all  spoke  of  a  time 
when  she  had  seen  better  and  more  prosperous  days”.  But  the 
Sayward  mansion  remained  ever  attractive  to  visitors,  among  them 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  who  often  rode  over  from  South  Berwick 
to  call  on  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Barrell.  To  other,  smaller,  houses, 
notably  that  of  Leander  Donnell,  came  such  well-known  people 
as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  his  sister,  and  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  who  planted  the  still-thriving  ivy  cuttings  he  had 
brought  from  England. 
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York  River 

There  are  many  larger  rivers 
Flowing  outward  to  the  sea, 

Than  the  one  I  knew  in  childhood 
Where  1  loved  so  much  to  he. 

There  are  far  more  famous  rivers 
Than  the  one  I  loved  so  well, 

Where  we  hoys  played  so  often, 

Of  its  ways  had  much  to  tell. 

It  had  many  coves  and  ledges, 

Curves  and  windings  that  we  knew, 

Pines  and  hirch  trees,  oak  limhs  hanging 
O'er  the  creeks  we  paddled  through. 

Sometimes  with  the  tide  we  floated, 

Boys  and  girls  of  former  years, 

And  the  shores  and  woods  re-echoed 
With  our  laughter,  fun,  and  cheers. 

Youthful  days  and  those  companions 
To  the  great  Beyond  have  passed, 

But  the  memory  of  those  faces 
Will  continue  to  the  last. 

—  Reverend  Ralph  Lowe 

York,  Maine 


YORK  RIVER 


Discovering  york  by  boat  is  an  exciting  adventure.  Few 
rivers  have  an  island  so  near  the  mouth  which  blocks  the  entrance 
so  much  that  the  sailor  must  round  a  half-circle  of  land  before 
being  able  to  see  the  prospect  of  the  wide,  almost  straight,  reach 
of  water  which  is  the  haven  he  has  sought.  Forbidding  as  the 
curved  entrance  may  seem  to  the  timid,  the  landlocked  harbor 
around  the  bend  must  give  each  newcomer  the  impression  that 
he  has  entered  a  new  world.  Captain  Christopher  Levett  saw  it 
in  1624  and  noted  “There  I  think  a  good  plantation  may  be 
settled  for  there  is  a  good  harbor  for  ships”.  Edward  Godfrey 
considered  it  so  fine  a  retreat  from  storms  on  the  open  ocean  that 
he  built  himself  a  house  in  1630  well  up  in  the  wide  mouth  of  a 
tributary  creek  which  is  now  known  as  Barrell  Mill  Pond. 

The  neck  of  land  which  so  nearly  fills  the  rivers  mouth 
was  originally  an  island,  but  later  a  causeway  was  built  to  join  it 
with  the  mainland.  Its  convenience  and  strategic  location  com¬ 
manded  attention  as  a  safe  place  in  a  strange  land  to  live  and 
to  work,  and  since  fishing  was  the  foremost  industry,  and  stages — 
racks  on  which  to  spread  out  fish  to  cure — were  necessary  for  that 
work,  the  place  was  called  Stage  Island,  later  Stage  Neck.  The 
first  trail  or  path  through  York  from  neighboring  Wells  to  Kittery, 
following  the  coast  as  closely  as  possible,  led  across  Stage  Neck 
to  the  far  end  where  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  shortest,  and 
there  a  ferry  was  maintained.  Edward  Godfrey  and  Henry  Don¬ 
nell  owned  the  island  in  1648,  Godfrey’s  widow  Anne  gave  her 
claims  to  children  of  Henry  Donnell,  and  by  1742  the  whole  of 
it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell  by 
inheritance  and  purchase. 

When,  during  the  Revolution,  the  dwellers  on  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  were  forced  by  the  General  Court  to  move  for  safety  to 
the  mainland,  twenty-two  families  of  the  “Shoalers”  floated  to 
York  on  the  rafts  they  had  made  of  their  dismantled  houses.  Some 
of  them  set  up  their  houses  on  Stage  Neck,  where  they  lived  on  the 
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meager  support  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Over  the 
years  the  neighborhood  became  the  poorest  section  of  town  and 
so  it  remained  until  in  1871  Nathaniel  Grant  Marshall  bought 
Stage  Neck,  and  preparing  to  build  the  Marshall  House,  ordered  all 
the  occupants  to  tear  down  or  move  their  buildings.  A  few  owners 
of  suitable  houses  moved  them  to  various  lots  on  the  mainland, 
where  three  of  them  still  stand  in  mid-twentieth  century:  one 
known  as  the  Caswell  House  on  U.S.  1A  opposite  Lancaster  Hall, 
the  Fred  Donnell  House,  moved  from  the  northwest  side  of  York 
St.  at  Dinah’s  Hill  to  a  lane  off  the  south  side  of  Woodbridge  Road, 
and  the  Oliver  Varrell  House,  west  of  Barrell  Lane.  A  fourth  one, 
the  Ernest  Webber  House,  which  stood  on  U.S.  1A  near  the 
Village  Fire  Station  in  the  Village,  was  torn  down  in  1959. 

The  early  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  river  built  wharves 
or  piers — more  of  them  than  can  be  located  today.  The  north  bank 
between  Stage  Neck  and  the  so-called  “New  Bridge”,  built  in 
1905,  has  always  been  the  principal  shipping  center  on  the  river. 
Here  is  the  actual  York  Harbor,  where  most  of  the  brigs  and  the 
schooners,  the  privateers  and  their  prizes,  came  to  anchor  in  the 
heyday  of  shipping  between  1760  and  1800. 

Just  above  Stage  Neck,  the  ownership  of  the  nearest  wharf, 
traced  to  William  Dixon,  dates  back  to  1634.  It  came  into  the 
possession  of  William  Moore  who  shared  it  with  Colonel  Na¬ 
thaniel  Donnell.  The  Moore  share,  conveyed  by  William  to  his 
son  John,  was  sold  to  Joseph  Simpson,  later  to  Obediah  Donnell. 
The  next  wharf  upriver,  also  on  the  old  Dixon  property,  of  which 
the  first  known  owner  was  John  Kingsbury,  passed  to  Samuel 
Paul,  then  to  Captain  George  Rendall,  a  privateer  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  first  Jeremiah  Moulton  owned  the  next  wharf,  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Varrell  Lane,  having  bought  in  1694  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  several  properties  which  Edward  Rishworth  had 
originally  owned.  One  parcel  contained  what  had  been,  up  to 
1660,  the  “landing  place”  of  Richard  Burgess,  and  another  was 
land  upon  which  Captain  Job  Alcock  in  1680  had  built  his  house 
which  in  1685  is  mentioned  in  court  records  as  Captain  Alcock’s 
garrison.  In  his  will  Jeremiah  Moulton  bequeathed  this  property 
between  Varrell  and  Clark  Lanes  to  his  grandson,  Johnson  Har¬ 
mon,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  latter’s  sons  Joseph  and  Johnson 
Jr.  Captain  Thomas  Harmon  bought  from  the  widow  of  Joseph 
Harmon  the  house  and  wharf  northwest  of  the  wharf  of  Edward 
Grow  at  the  foot  of  Varrell  Lane.  William  Grow  had  a  wharf  on 
the  east  side  of  Clark  Lane,  by  the  river,  and  his  brother  Daniel 
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had  one  on  the  west.  Major  Samuel  Derby  had  his  store  and  office, 
while  he  was  collector  of  the  port,  at  the  next  wharf  upstream. 

The  wharf  built  by  Abraham  (son  of  Nathaniel,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Abraham)  Preble  and  owned,  in  succession  by  Abraham 
Nowell,  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Jonathan  Sayward,  Joseph  Simp¬ 
son,  and  Edward  Emerson  Jr.,  became  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  latter’s  grandson,  Edward  Miranda  Emerson  Keating,  whose 
name  it  still  retains. 

In  front  of  the  Sayward  mansion  stood  the  wharf  built, 
probably,  by  George  Puddington,  whose  successor  Major  John 
Davis  was  the  first  to  be  noticed  in  the  records  as  a  York  merchant. 
The  mansion,  built  by  Noah  Peck  and  bought  by  Elder  Joseph 
Sayward  in  1718,  later  became  the  home  of  his  son  Jonathan. 
Here  were  Sayward’s  principal  wharf  and  warehouses,  but  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  he  owned  shares  in  or  rented  other  wharves  and  storage 
space. 

This  stretch  of  waterfront,  from  Clark’s  Lane  to  the  Say¬ 
ward  mansion,  was  until  about  1737  the  Market  Place,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’s  directions  in  the  Gorgeana 
charters  that  there  should  be  a  market  place  and  that  fairs  should 
be  held  on  two  specified  days  in  each  year. 

Barrell  Mill  Pond  was  created  when  a  dam  was  built  across 
the  mouth  of  Meeting  House  Creek  in  1726  in  preparation  for  the 
building  of  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill.  Jonathan  Sayward,  who  had 
acquired  control  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  Elder  Joseph, 
and  by  purchase  from  other  shareholders,  bequeathed  his  interest 
to  his  grandson  Jonathan  Sayward  Barrell,  by  whose  name  the 
pond  is  commonly  known.  During  the  celebration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  York  in  1902,  and  again  in  1905  at  the  time  of 
the  fete  when  the  Russo-Japanese  Treaty  was  celebrated,  the  pond 
was  called  Lake  Gorges,  but  this  name  has  not  survived.  From 
plans  and  photographs  it  would  appear  that  the  flume  was  in  the 
center  of  the  dam  and  not  at  Harmon’s  Point,  the  location  of 
Johnson  Harmon’s  wharf,  at  the  west  end  where  the  foot  bridge 
now  begins. 

The  stretch  of  river  front  above  this  point  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  York  history  from  early  times.  Here  Thomas  Donnell, 
son  of  Henry,  built  his  house  and  a  wharf  from  which  he  operated 
what  was  known  as  the  Middle  Ferry,  as  did  his  grandson  and 
namesake.  In  1755  Captain  Thomas,  son  of  John,  sold  half  of  his 
wharf  and  two  warehouses  to  Captain  Daniel  Bragdon  together 
with  a  small  parcel  of  land  on  which  Captain  Bragdon  built  a 
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house  and  also  a  wharf  for  his  son  Joseph.  In  time  this  house  lot 
came  into  possession  of  Captain  Samuel  Lindsay,  who  in  1795 
built  the  house  later  owned  by  the  Newcomen  Society.  Because 
the  widow  of  his  son  Joseph  married  Captain  Timothy  Grow  the 
property  has  mistakenly  been  referred  to  as  the  “Grow  House". 
In  1759  Captain  Thomas  Donnell  sold  the  other  half  of  his  wharf 
and  warehouses  and  all  of  his  seventy-acre  farm  across  the  road 
to  Captain  John  Stone.  After  Captain  Daniel  Bragdon’s  death  in 
1791,  his  half-interest  became  the  property  of  Governor  John 
Hancock  by  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  held  since  1787.  Hancock 
was  generous  enough  to  allow  his  debtor’s  widow  to  retain  full 
use  as  long  as  she  lived.  In  1784  Captain  Joseph  Tucker  bought 
his  father-in-law  Captain  John  Stone’s  half-interest,  and  in  1800 
he  bought  the  other  half  from  Ebenezer  Hancock,  brother  of  the 
governor  and  executor  of  his  estate.  As  collector  of  customs  Cap¬ 
tain  Tucker  had  his  home  and  office  on  this  property;  customs 
fees  owed  to  the  U.S.  Government  appear  in  the  inventory  of  his 
estate  as  well  as  sums  owed  to  him  as  charges  for  wharfage.  In 
1820  Jeremiah  Bradbury,  a  later  owner,  also  was  collector  of 
customs  here.  Years  later,  Joseph  Tucker’s  house  was  sold  to 
Charles  Goodwin  who  floated  it  down-river  to  the  Harbor  Short 
Sands,  whence  it  was  moved  overland  to  become  part  of  what  was 
later  known  as  the  Yorkshire  Inn.  Among  the  owners  after  Cap¬ 
tain  Tucker  was  Edward  A.  Emerson,  who  owned  a  fleet  of  vessels 
which  tied  up  at  this  wharf  and  had  a  shipyard  where,  it  is  said, 
was  built  his  ship  Agamenticus. 

Above  Sewall’s  Bridge,  just  beyond  the  rocky  knoll,  lies  a 
broad  stretch  of  meadowland  of  which,  on  the  river  front,  the 
prominent  feature  is  Bass  Cove,  the  name  which  identified  the 
area  when  it  was  in  commercial  use  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
First  the  cove  was  the  site  of  a  mill  known  for  several  decades  as 
“Card’s  Mill”.  The  land  between  the  rocky  knoll  and  the  cove  had 
been  part  of  the  original  Arthur  Bragdon  homestead,  including  a 
half-interest  in  the  mill  until  1763,  when  Dr.  Job  Lyman  bought 
the  property  of  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Bragdon.  In  1784  Dr.  Lyman- 
got  possession  of  the  Card  farm  above  the  cove,  including  the 
other  half-interest  in  the  mill.  Isaac  Lyman,  his  son  and  the  heir 
to  the  property,  conducted  a  shipyard  there  as  well  as  a  grist  and 
a  fulling  mill.  It  has  had  many  owners  and  many  uses  over  the 
years;  the  last  mill  was  known  as  Goodwin’s.  Later  the  property 
was  used  as  a  brickyard  which  furnished  the  bricks  to  build  the 
new  Marshall  House;  then  it  was  acquired  by  the  York  Country 
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Club  for  use  as  part  of  a  golf  course.  Beyond  Bass  Cove  Edward 
Emerson  Sr.  had  a  wharf,  which  he  had  bought  of  Amos  Gowdy, 
originally  the  property  of  the  ferryman,  Freethy. 

Above  the  Bass  Cove  area  there  was  another  brickyard, 
operated  from  1884  to  1900  chiefly  by  Jotham  P.  Norton,  though 
he  had  various  partners.  Here  he  built  docks  to  facilitate  the  load¬ 
ing  of  his  vessels,  and  built  the  schooner  Norton.  Farther  up,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  Rowland  Youngs  wharf,  later  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Bradbury.  Rice’s  Bridge,  built  in 
1805  near  the  site  of  Traf ton’s  Ferry,  lies  just  beyond. 

Above  Rice’s  Bridge,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river  is 
Gorges  Creek,  otherwise  known  as  New  Mill  Creek,  or  Judicature 
Brook.  The  name  “Gorges  Creek”  is  logical  enough,  for  the  site  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’s  manor  is  just  above  the  creek;  and  the 
name  “New  Mill  Creek”  was  a  natural  choice,  for  the  second  set 
of  mills  (Ellingham  and  Gale’s)  was  built  there,  almost  opposite 
the  site  of  the  first  tidal  mill  in  America,  built  for  Gorges  in  1634 
on  Old  Mill  Creek  across  York  River.  But  where  the  name  “Judi¬ 
cature  Brook”  came  from  is  still  a  mystery;  perhaps  the  answer 
lies  in  some  old  court  record  yet  undiscovered.  This  creek  is  the 
destination  referred  to  when  in  several  old  deeds  the  Cider  Hill 
Road  was  called  “The  Way  to  the  Corn  Mill”.  Several  other 
proprietors  operated  mills  in  various  locations  on  this  creek  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  the  South  Berwick  or  Cider  Hill  Road :  among 
them  Henry  Sayward,  Pickering  and  Plaisted,  and  Joseph 
Moulton. 

Farther  up  York  River  at  Scotland  Bridge,  once  known  as 
the  Swing  Bridge,  was  a  trading  center.  On  either  bank  by  the 
bridge  were  stores  and  warehouses  during  most  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  most  important  trader,  Sylvester  Mclntire,  owned 
and  operated  seven  wharves  besides  a  store.  Sometimes  there  was 
a  ship  tied  up  at  every  one  of  his  wharves,  while  other  vessels 
were  at  anchor  awaiting  their  turns  to  take  on  cordwood  or  hay, 
the  principal  exports. 

The  south  side  of  York  River  was  never  as  much  used,  com¬ 
mercially,  as  the  northeast  bank.  At  Rogers  Cove  Samuel  Donnell, 
son  of  Henry,  had  a  mill  in  partnership  with  Francis  Raynes. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  mill  was  a  hundred  feet  or  so  inland  on 
Rogers  Brook,  and  the  many  rocks  that  formed  the  dam  can  still 
be  seen  as  they  lie  in  a  heap,  but  Samuel  Donnell  maintained  a 
wharf  on  the  river  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  mill. 

Upstream,  across  from  “John  Hancock’s  Wharf”,  Samuel 
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Sewall  had  a  wharf  which  came  into  notice  in  1740  when  there 
was  talk  of  building  a  bridge  there  “some  day”.  Beyond  Sewall’s, 
Captain  Joseph  Holt  Jr.  also  had  a  wharf  and  warehouse.  What 
other  wharves  there  may  have  been,  perhaps  on  Old  Mill  Creek 
for  the  1634  Gorges  mill,  are  seldom  referred  to  in  the  records  and 
were  not  long  in  operation. 

Most  of  the  owners  of  these  wharves  also  owned  ware¬ 
houses.  Passing  vessels  would  turn  into  York  Harbor  for  supplies 
just  as  the  ships  of  the  Bristol  Merchants’  fishing  fleet  had  come  in 
to  trade  at  the  plantation  of  Agamenticus.  In  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Varrells,  Lowes,  Donnells,  Simpsons,  and  perhaps  others 
carried  on  a  slowly  diminishing  trade.  Finally,  when  the  two 
brickyards  loaded  their  last  cargoes  and  closed  down,  the  era  of 
shipping  came  to  an  end. 

Shipping  and  shipbuilding  in  York  became  important  after 
England  won  control  of  the  seas  in  1763.  There  was  no  more 
danger  from  Indians  or  from  French  or  Spanish  privateers  for  the 
first  time  in  eighty-five  years,  and  seafaring  men  made  the  most 
of  their  opportunity.  The  industry  grew  rapidly,  with  a  setback 
during  the  Revolution  followed  by  a  quick  recovery,  which  reached 
its  height  around  1795  until  successive  embargoes  and  the  rivalry 
of  deeper  harbors  brought  it  to  an  end.  In  1784  Jonathan  Sayward 
counted  thirteen  large  vessels  anchored  in  York  River,  the  largest 
number  he  had  ever  seen  there  at  one  time. 

The  French  and  English  embargoes  around  1800  paralyzed 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  At  first  the  venturesome  owners  and 
the  doughty  captains  set  out  and  risked  capture  until  losses  defi¬ 
nitely  outweighed  profitable  returns.  And  again,  during  Jefferson’s 
embargo  in  1807  and  during  the  War  of  1812,  voyages  were 
chanced  in  trade  with  ports  to  the  northward  in  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  And  so  the  range  of  trade  was  shortened  until  at  the  end 
the  last  few  captains  and  sailors  were  obliged  to  sign  on  at  Portland 
or  Boston  or  in  ports  still  farther  away  when  jobs  on  coasters  out 
of  York  were  not  to  be  had.  One  or  two  references  to  whaling 
voyages  are  also  recorded  in  early  nineteenth-century  reports,  but 
the  York  men  who  engaged  in  them  sailed  in  the  employ  of  men 
from  other  ports. 

When  York  became  a  summer  resort,  the  calm  waters  of 
the  river  became  popular  for  the  use  of  small  sailboats  and  canoes, 
and  renting  boats  of  various  kinds  was  profitable  for  several  propri¬ 
etors.  Excursions  up  and  down  the  river  on  regular  schedules 
were  carried  on,  chiefly  patronized  by  picnic  parties  from  the 
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hotels  and  cottages.  In  those  later  years  up  to  about  the  beginning 
of  World  War  I,  the  only  commercial  vessels  to  be  seen  on  the 
river  were  small  fishing  boats  or  an  occasional  coal  barge. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  shipping  era  are  the  stubs  of  the  piers 
of  a  few  wharves,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  above  water,  even 
at  low  tide.  At  the  west  end  of  Stage  Neck  a  few  piers  of  the  ferry 
landing  can  be  seen  when  conditions  are  right;  at  the  Market 
Place  one  or  two  stubs  are  visible,  and  the  oldest  wharves  now  in 
use  may  still  contain  some  original  material. 

So  passed  an  era  when  the  whole  economy  was  based  on 
the  activities  at  York  River.  The  welfare  of  every  family — on 
Ground  Nut  Hill  or  Brixham,  on  Mount  Agamenticus  as  well  as 
in  York  Harbor — depended  upon  whether  Major  John  Davis  or 
Colonel  Nathaniel  Donnell,  Jonathan  Sayward  or  the  Emersons, 
William  or  Daniel  Grow  or  Harmons  or  Varrells,  each  in  his  time 
could  load  vessels  with  York  products  and  get  safely  back  to  York 
with  cargoes  of  salt,  sugar,  and  molasses,  tea  and  coffee,  as  well 
as  ribbons,  hoods,  shawls,  and  bolts  of  many  different  kinds  of 
cloth. 

Inland  families  were  as  much  concerned  as  those  near  the 
waterfront  to  provide  cargoes.  There  was  beef,  pork,  and  mutton 
to  be  raised  and  dressed,  fish  to  be  caught  and  cured,  lumber  and 
cordwood  to  be  cut.  Arrivals  and  sailings  had  to  be  watched,  for  all 
must  be  hauled  in  time  to  the  wharves.  This  way  of  life  has  now 
disappeared;  today  only  those  whose  business  is  to  offer  for  hire 
small  sailing  or  fishing  craft  or  to  supply  conveniences  for  the 
sailboats  and  yachts  of  summer  visitors  are  dependent  upon  the 
river  for  a  livelihood. 


York  is  divided  into  many  districts 
— York  Corner,  York  Harbor,  York 
Heights,  York  Beach,  York  Cliffs, 
Cider  Hill,  Scotland,  Cape  Neddick 
— indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
throw  a  brickbat  in  any  direction 
without  danger  of  disabling  a  post - 
master. 

—  Mark  Twain* 


CAPE  NEDDICK 

For  more  than  the  earliest  twenty  years  of  York 
history  Cape  Neddick  was  the  designation  for  what  we  would  call 
the  back  country.  Anywhere  in  Agamenticus  north  of  the  Village 
or  the  Harbor  was  so  called  until  Massachusetts  absorbed  Gorge- 
ana  and  tried  to  establish  fixed  bounds.  When  the  Reverend  John 
Wheelwright  and  his  followers  were  granted  land  in  1643  by 
Thomas  Gorges  and  established  the  town  of  Wells,  possession  was 
given  to  the  land  between  the  Ogunquit  and  the  Kennebunk  Riv¬ 
ers,  but  when  Thomas  Wheelwright  and  a  few  others  settled  at 
Cape  Neddick  River  the  neighborhood  for  miles  around  in  every 
direction  was  identified  as  Wheelwright’s  Farm,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  two  areas  were  indistinguishable.  In  Book  I  of  York 
Deeds,  for  example,  there  are  deeds  written  in  1650  and  later, 
referring  to  land  at  Long  Sands  bounded  by  Little  River  as  Cape 
Neddick  Beach,  which  is  now  the  eastern  end  of  York  Harbor. 
The  promontory  now  called  the  Nubble  (without  reference  to  the 
little  island  off  the  end  of  it,  which  is  the  real  “Nubble”)  was 
known  as  Cape  Neddick  Neck. 

The  earliest  document  known  to  show  a  definite  owner  of 
land  having  Cape  Neddick  River  as  a  bound  is  a  perpetual  lease 
granted  to  Edward  Godfrey,  his  son  Oliver,  and  Richard  Rowe, 
a  London  merchant,  on  May  4,  1638,  covering  fifteen  hundred 
acres  on  the  northeast  side  of  “a  Certain  Creek  or  water-course 
there  called  by  the  name  of  Cape  Neddick  Creek”.  From  the  river 
the  tract  extended  northeastward  for  two  miles  along  the  seashore, 
or  roughly  halfway  to  the  present  Wells  line.  Soon  after  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Agamenticus,  Godfrey  turned  his  share  over  to  William 
Hooke.  For  all  that  is  known,  the  region  was  uninhabited  until 
Thomas  Wheelwright  and  others  settled  there  soon  after  1643, 
probably  as  squatters,  and  it  came  to  be  known  as  Mr.  Wheel- 

*At  the  250th  Anniversary  of  York  celebration  in  1902. 
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wright’s  farm.  The  boundaries  lay  where  anyone  saw  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  placing  them. 

The  first  known  title  granted  to  an  individual  by  any  of 
the  patentees  was  given  to  John  Gooch  between  1638  and  1640 
to  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth.  Next,  and  ad¬ 
joining,  was  to  Peter  Weare,  who  had  married  one  of  Gooch’s 
daughters.  In  1649  Sylvester  Stover  and  three  others  were 
granted — not  by  the  patentees  of  the  east  side  of  the  river  but  by 
the  officials  for  the  Province  of  Maine — “the  Neck  of  Land  oppo¬ 
site  to  Mr.  Gouges  Plantation  ...  on  the  South  Side  of  the  River 
and  not  yet  disposed  of  &  as  supposed  to  be  in  the  Limits  of 
Accomenticus  Patent”. 

With  this  grant,  though  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of  title 
and  ownership  was  expressed,  a  precedent  was  set  which  em¬ 
boldened  the  Provincial  Court,  on  October  15,  1650,  to  order 
“that  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Nedicke  are  for  to  be  rated  for  the 
payment  of  the  ministers  wages  by  such  as  are  appoynted  to  make 
up  rates  for  Gorgeana”. 

In  December  1651  the  Province  of  Maine  (at  that  time 
composed  of  Gorgeana  and  Kittery)  decreed: 

It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Wheelwrights  farme  &  Cape 
Nuttacke  are  hereby  joined  together  as  a  Village  of  this 
province  &  have  libertie  annually  to  elect  &  send  in  a  deputy 
for  themselves  who  shall  have  power  to  grant  warrants  & 
appoynt  any  such  person  within  the  said  village  to  serve 
them,  which  village  shall  soe  Continew  with  their  said  privi¬ 
leges  till  they  grow  to  be  more  Capable  for  a  Towne. 

“Cape  Nuttacke”  was  to  be  assessed  for  taxes  to  be  distributed 
equally  between  Gorgeana  and  Kittery. 

As  yet  no  definite  bounds  were  set.  The  boundary  between 
Wells  and  York  was  established  by  a  Massachusetts  commission  in 
May  1659,  but  Cape  Neddick  was  not  therein  defined.  Indeed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  Cape  Neddick  is  still  a  vague 
part  of  York  within  reasonable  distance  from  the  Cape  Neddick 
post  office.  Within  it  are  included  Cape  Neddick  Village,  Fire- 
town,  Cat  Mountain,  Mount  Agamenticus,  Clay  Hill,  Groundnut 
Hill,  North  Village  and,  subject  to  choice  of  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity,  Chase’s  Pond  and  Pine  Hill. 

Cape  Neddick,  then,  was  the  first  section  of  the  wild  coun¬ 
try  north  or  east  of  the  plantation  of  Agamenticus  to  be  inhabited. 
Between  lay  a  still  wilder  region  conspicuous  because  of  two 
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beaches  called  the  Long  Sands  and  the  Short  Sands,  traversable 
from  the  Village  by  a  trail  called  the  “Path  Leading  to  Cape  Ned- 
dick”  (which  later  branched  off,  one  path  becoming  the  “Road 
to  the  Long  Sands”). 

At  the  ocean  shore  one  came  to  a  long  windrow  of  stones, 
known  as  a  shingle  by  dwellers  on  the  coast,  and  had  a  choice  of 
walking  or  riding  on  top  of  this  heap  clear  across  a  mile  or  more 
of  beach,  or  of  fording  the  swampland  inland  of  the  shingle,  or 
of  crossing  to  the  sand  beyond  and  traveling  along  the  seashore. 
Conditions  of  seasons  and  tides  governed  the  choice.  According  to 
tradition,  at  about  a  mile  northeast  of  Long  Sands  Road,  where 
there  was  later  a  railroad  station  called  Oceanside,  tides  flowed  in 
flooding  the  marshes  through  an  inlet  large  enough  for  small  boats 
to  cross  for  safe  anchorage  during  storms.  Charles  A.  Grant,  who 
in  1871  built  the  Sea  Cottage  later  known  as  Hotel  Mitchell,  and 
now  as  the  Anchorage,  was  said  to  have  spread  the  first  gravel 
upon  the  top  of  the  shingle  for  the  beginning  of  a  more  comfort¬ 
able  road  for  his  summer  guests.  It  is  therefore  to  be  understood 
that  travel  across  Long  Sands  for  over  two  hundred  years  was 
always  uncomfortable,  often  dangerous,  and  sometimes  impossible. 
The  alternate  road  through  York  from  Wells  to  Kittery  was  from 
Cape  Neddick  Village  over  what  became  the  Post  Road  (now 
U.S.  1),  and  by  the  Nason  Road  to  the  fork  of  Long  Sands  Road, 
and  so  through  the  Village. 

The  land  at  the  Long  Sands  became  available  for  owner¬ 
ship  after  Massachusetts  disavowed  the  rights  of  the  patentees  and 
gave  possession  of  their  claims  to  the  town.  Shortly  afterwards  one 
citizen  after  another — Henry  Donnell,  Abraham  Preble,  Richard 
Banks,  John  Gooch,  and  others  less  well  known — applied  for  and 
received  grants.  The  first  transient  settlers  known — Richard  Wood 
and  William  Johnson — sold  within  a  few  years  to  Joseph  Preble, 
fearing  the  threat  of  King  Philips  War.  Of  the  earliest  houses, 
those  of  Stephen  Preble  on  Long  Sands  Road,  John  Banks  nearby, 
and  Joseph  Preble,  the  oldest,  on  the  present  Juniper  Park  Road, 
are  still  standing. 

The  land  back  of  the  road  over  the  shingle,  where  now 
stands  the  front  row  of  summer  cottages,  was  swampy  even  to  the 
extent  of  containing  ponds.  Between  Long  Sands  Road  and  the 
highland  at  the  Harbor  there  was  a  body  of  water  large  enough 
to  be  noted  in  a  deed  as  “the  Great  Pond”.  And  in  the  lowland 
known  as  Barberry  Marsh,  back  of  Oceanside,  is  a  stretch  of 
higher  ground  known  to  this  day  as  “Oak  Island”.  Countless 
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thousands  of  yards  of  sea  sand  have  been  hauled  from  the  beach 
to  fill  in  the  house  lots  laid  out  since  1870. 

At  some  time  around  1913  Long  Sands  was  nicknamed 
“the  Shoestring”  during  the  course  of  a  court  hearing.  An  eccentric 
landowner  at  Long  Sands  decided  to  take  the  description  of  Long 
Beach  Avenue,  given  when  the  road  was  laid  out  in  colonial  times 
as  the  King’s  Highway,  as  a  guide  in  the  measurement  of  his 
property  in  the  twentieth  century.  Since  1880  the  bounds  have 
been  those  which  were  established  in  that  year  by  the  County 
Commissioners.  Acting  on  his  decision,  the  landowner  haled  his 
neighbors  into  court — one  of  them,  he  charged,  was  by  his  meas¬ 
urements  encroaching  upon  his  property  by  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  one  inch. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the  lawyers  referred 
casually  to  the  various  sections  of  York.  The  judge  was  soon 
confused. 

“Just  a  moment”,  he  said,  “will  someone  distinguish  for  me 
these  localities — this  York,  York  Beach,  York  Village,  York  Har¬ 
bor,  and  whatever”. 

One  lawyer  did  his  best.  “Your  honor”,  he  said,  “if  you 
will  look  upon  the  town  of  York  as  being  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  boot,  you  might  consider  York  Harbor  as  the  toe,  York  Village 
as  the  heel,  and  York  Beach  as  the  boot  top.  As  for  Long  Sands — 
well — you  might  call  it  the  Shoestring”. 

Of  the  five  titles  conferred  on  that  day  only  the  Shoestring 
remains  in  use. 

The  Long  Sands  area  of  York  was  the  scene  of  at  least  two 
attacks  by  the  Indians,  as  has  been  told  in  other  chapters;  once, 
during  the  Massacre  in  1692,  when  Nathaniel  Preble  was  killed, 
and  again  in  1707  when  Elias  Weare  was  slain. 

The  promontory  extending  seaward  from  the  eastern  end 
of  the  beach,  Cape  Neddick  Neck,  or  if  preferred,  the  Nubble,  is 
featured  in  history  thirty  years  before  the  white  man’s  Agamenticus 
was  founded  and  fourteen  years  before  the  Indians  were  decimated 
by  the  plague.  The  recorder  of  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold’s 
journey  of  exploration  in  1602  wrote  that  his  party  named  the 
Nubble  “Savage  Rock”  (because  the  savages  first  showed  them¬ 
selves  there).  Eight  Indians  in  a  Biscay  shallop  approached  their 
vessel  at  sea  and  invited  them  to  come  ashore.  Had  the  white  men 
accepted  the  invitation  they  no  doubt  would  have  seen  to  their 
surprise  as  large  an  Indian  settlement  as  could  have  been  found 
anywhere  in  Maine,  for  Captain  John  Smith  was  sufficiently  im- 
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pressed  to  locate  it  on  a  map  in  1616  for  Prince  Charles,  who 
named  it  “Boston”. 

William  Hooke,  while  governor  or  plantation  manager  of 
Agamenticus  in  the  absence  of  Edward  Godfrey,  used  for  a  goat 
pasture  the  whole  promontory  from  Long  Sands  to  Short  Sands. 
It  was  a  convenient  location  for  the  purpose,  requiring  a  fence 
across  only  one  side,  from  one  beach  to  the  other,  and  had  a  fresh¬ 
water  “spring  by  the  ponde”.  Henry  Blaisdell,  son  of  Ralph,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  came  to  York  but  moved  to  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  father  of  Ebenezer,  who  returned  to  live  in 
York  and  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  York  Blaisdells,  deposed  in 
1700  that  when  he  was  a  boy  Mr.  Hooke  hired  him  “to  keep  goats 
for  him  upon  his  land  Called  Cape  nedock  Neck”  (Deeds  VIII- 
262).  In  1650  after  he  had  moved  to  Salisbury,  Hooke  gave  half 
of  the  Neck  to  John  Alcock  and  John  Heard  on  condition  that  it 
be  used  as  a  pasture.  The  given  half  came  into  the  possession  of 
Sylvester  Stover,  and  was  sold  piecemeal  by  his  heirs,  until  the 
last  parcel  was  disposed  of  around  1920  by  heirs  in  the  seventh 
generation. 

When  Massachusetts  deprived  the  original  patentees  of 
much  of  their  land  and  turned  it  over  to  the  town,  the  other  half 
became  common  land,  and  was  part  of  the  hundred  acres  which 
the  town  sold  in  1732  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  Elder 
Joseph  Sayward.  (Deeds  XV-124).  The  buyers  were  Richard  Mil- 
bury,  Benjamin  Stone,  Abraham  Bowden,  Abiel  Goodwin,  Samuel 
Milbury,  and  John  Milbury.  Part  of  the  Bowden  purchase,  with 
land  granted  in  1705,  has  remained  in  the  family  to  this  day; 
most  of  the  Milbury  land  became  part  of  the  Norton  farm  in  1787. 

The  first  private  owner  of  the  area  now  known  as  York 
Beach,  between  Short  Sands  and  Cape  Neddick  River,  was  Syl¬ 
vester  Stover.  From  his  heirs  William  Pepperrell  bought  the  land 
from  Union  Bluff  to  Cape  Neddick  River  in  1733;  in  1761  Joseph 
Parsons  Jr.  bought  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  to  the  westward. 
By  1765  Richard  Talpey,  then  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  acquired 
both  the  Pepperell  and  the  Parsons  purchases,  so  that  he  owned 
all  of  what  is  now  the  business  section  of  York  Beach.  The  Union 
Bluff  acres  having  come  into  the  possession  of  Richard  Talpeys 
granddaughter  Hephzebah,  who  married  Jeremiah  Freeman,  was 
known  as  the  Hepzy  Freeman  Farm,  which  explains  why  the  main 
street  in  that  section  was  named  Freeman  Street. 

With  the  coming  of  summer  visitors  Talpey  heirs  found 
buyers  for  most  of  their  land.  Before  it  was  built  up,  the  marshland 
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back  of  Short  Sands,  including  the  present  business  center  and 
the  filled-in  land  west  of  the  hill  at  Freeman  Street  where  a  stream 
(now  narrowed  artificially  to  the  confines  of  a  culvert)  still  flows 
under  the  street  and  into  the  ocean,  was  “Stover’s  Pond”. 

On  the  southwest  bank  of  Cape  Neddick  River,  a  few  rods 
above  the  present  Passaconaway  Bridge,  Sylvester  had  his  home 
and  carried  on  a  fishing  industry  second  in  size  in  York  to  that  of 
Henry  Donnell.  He  was  also  the  ferryman  for  the  river,  and  as  was 
a  requisite  for  official  appointment  to  that  responsibility,  kept  a 
tavern.  For  the  defense  of  his  neighborhood  in  the  time  of  King 
Philip’s  War  he  built  a  stone  garrison  which,  with  a  house  built 
of  timbers  inside  a  stockade,  figured  prominently  in  Indian  raids 
during  later  wars.  Some  of  his  neighbors  were  attracted  to  that 
region  by  the  prospects  for  fishing,  others  by  the  timber  in  the 
deep  forests. 

The  first  use  of  the  water  power  of  Cape  Neddick  River 
was  made  less  than  a  decade  before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip’s 
War.  John  Smith  Sr.  apparently  had  convinced  the  selectmen  that 
he  was  capable  of  being  successful  in  large-scale  lumbering  opera¬ 
tions,  for  he  received  from  them  the  grant  of  a  tract  of  timberland 
two-and-a-half  miles  square.  Again  in  1668  he  was  granted  an 
additional  eighty  acres.  No  account  of  his  milling  activities  has 
been  found,  but  as  it  i$  known  that  his  family  suffered  heavily  in 
Indian  raids  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  may  have  been  so  engaged 
until  his  mill  was  destroyed  and  his  records  lost.  The  description 
in  the  town  records  of  the  eighty  acres  granted  in  1668  begins  “at 
a  Hemlock  tree  where  the  River  Seemeth  to  be  a  pond,  about 
twenty  Rodd  abQve  the  upper  falls”.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
millpond  just  east  of  U.S.  1,  between  U.S.  1A  and  the  River  Road. 

Henry  Say  ward,  however,  might  have  been  the  first  to 
build  a  sawmill  on  Cape  Neddick  River.  His  mill  is  referred  to  in 
a  deed  drawn  in  1671,  but  the  actual  date  of  construction  is  not 
known.  The  site  of  it  was  at  “the  Lower  Falls”,  nearer  the  ocean 
than  the  Smith  location.  Within  a  few  years  other  settlers  were 
gradually  attracted  by  the  possibilities,  until  an  enterprising  colony 
was  established. 

Benjamin  Johnson,  son  of  the  pioneer  Edward  who  left  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  join  Colonel  Walter  Norton’s  group 
when  they  founded  Agamenticus  in  1632,  came  over  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Meeting  House  Creek  in  1675  to  start  a  shipyard. 
Thomas  Averill,  or  Avery,  sold  his  property  in  the  Tatnick  region 
of  Wells  in  1680  and  started  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Averill’s 
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Pond,  now  Lake  Caroline,  as  a  neighbor  to  the  eastward  of  Peter 
Weare.  Jacob  Perkins,  son-in-law  of  Dependence  Stover,  took  up 
land  at  the  Wells  boundary.  Joseph  Weare,  in  partnership  with 
Nathaniel  Donnell,  son  of  Thomas,  beginning  about  1685  applied 
for  and  received  extensive  grants  of  timberland  northeast  of  the 
river. 

In  1689  Samuel  Banks  was  granted  forty  acres  on  each 
side  of  Cape  Neddick  River  and  bought  forty-eight  acres  of  John 
Smith  on  which  he  operated  a  shipyard  by  the  river  bank.  By 
1690  when  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians  were  about  to  be 
renewed,  the  region  for  several  miles  around  the  entire  length  of 
the  river  had  attracted  shipbuilders  and  sawyers,  of  whom  Samuel 
Webber  was  the  most  ambitious. 

Samuel  Webber  (1656-1716)  came  of  two  Maine  pioneer 
families.  His  father,  Thomas,  had  a  deed  from  an  Indian  saga¬ 
more,  Robin  Hood,  to  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  southwest  side 
of  Kennebec  River,  over  against  Arrowsic  Island,  and  his  mother, 
Mary  (Parker)  Webber,  inherited  land  from  her  father,  John, 
who  owned  Parker’s  Island,  Long  Island,  and  several  other  islands 
in  Casco  Bay.  When  the  English  settlers  around  the  Bay  were 
driven  out  by  Indians  in  King  Philip’s  War,  the  Webbers  moved 
to  the  vicinity  of  York  but  still  claimed  to  be  of  Casco  Bay,  until 
1685  when  Samuel  sold  his  Falmouth  grant  with  home,  mill,  and 
hundred  acres.  Having  bought  some  of  John  Smith’s  grant  in 
Cape  Neddick,  he  built  a  sawmill  in  1688,  extending  his  holdings 
by  a  grant  from  the  Town  of  York  in  1690,  when  he  was  captain 
in  command  of  the  Cape  Neddick  garrison.  (Doc.  Hist.  Me.  Vol  V). 
When  the  Stover  garrison  was  abandoned,  Samuel  Webber,  George 
Stover,  John  Smith,  and  others  moved  their  families  to  Gloucester 
where  they  stayed  until  1699.  Still  claiming  Gloucester  as  his 
residence,  Samuel  Webber  asked  for  and  received  in  1693  the 
liberty  to  build  a  corn  mill  and  a  fulling  mill  in  Cape  Neddick. 
By  1703  his  sons  Samuel  and  John  were  old  enough  to  receive 
land  grants,  and  with  their  father  they  built  several  mills  in  which 
younger  brothers  Benjamin  and  Thomas  were  given  shares. 

His  seven  sons  owned  at  various  times  hundreds  of  acres 
at  Josias  and  Cape  Neddick  Rivers,  as  well  as  properties  in  other 
parts  of  York,  and  there  were  Webber  mills  on  each  of  the  streams, 
saw,  grist,  shingle,  fulling,  carding — whatever  showed  prospect 
of  profit.  The  last  Webber  to  own  mills  (a  shingle  mill  and  a  grist¬ 
mill  on  Cape  Neddick  River  about  a  mile  northwest  of  U.S.  1  on 
a  side  road  leading  from  Mountain  Road)  was  Colonel  Samuel 
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Webber.  Having  no  sons  he  left  them  to  his  ward,  John  K.  Weare, 
whose  son  Harvey  carried  on  a  sawmill  after  his  father’s  death 
until  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  around  1920.  Just  below 
Colonel  Samuel’s  mills  were  another  shingle  and  a  gristmill  which 
were  originally  Webber  property  but  in  later  years  came  to  be 
known  as  Todd  mills. 

When  peace  was  restored  after  Queen  Anne’s  War  in  1813, 
the  Cape  Neddick  area  became  a  scene  of  much  activity.  Though 
no  definite  reference  has  been  found,  it  may  be  assumed  that  all 
former  mills  had  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Stover  garrison.  The  closest  reference  occurs  in  Deeds  XI-67 
(1720)  by  which  the  second  John  Sayward  sold  to  Samuel  Clark 
for  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  six  pounds  his  one-eighth  part 
“of  the  ruins  of  a  Saw  mill  and  Damm.  .  .  .  Commonly  called 
Cape  Nedwick  old  Mill  Copartners”,  the  partners  at  that  time 
were  James  Sayward,  Richard  Milbury,  Dependence  Stover,  and 
Jonathan  Bane.  This  was  probably  the  mill  built  by  Henry  Say¬ 
ward  before  1671,  standing  at  the  narrow  lower  end  of  the  long 
cove  below  the  ledges  east  of  U.S.  1.  In  Deeds  VI11-5 1  (1714), 
whereby  Samuel  Webber  Sr.  sold  his  quarter-interest  to  Richard 
Milbury,  this  mill  is  referred  to  as  “ye  Lower  Mill  Next  to  ye  Salt 
water  or  Sea”.  In  Xl-13  (1722)  it  is  mentioned  that  this  mill  is 
“newly  repaired”.  Richard  Milbury  and  his  son-in-law  Abiel 
Goodwin,  the  mason,  invested  heavily  in  both  mill  shares  and 
timberlands.  Apparently  milling  was  profitable,  for  Dependence 
Stover,  who  had  inherited  only  one  quarter  of  his  father  Sylvester’s 
property,  left  at  his  death  an  estate  valued  in  1726  at  843  pounds 
in  real  estate  and  281  pounds  in  personal  property — a  respectable 
accumulation  for  an  owner  of  only  one-quarter  share  in  one  mill 
and  a  sixteenth  part  of  another  in  an  isolated  area,  with  strong 
competition. 

New  construction  was  carried  on  with  a  thought  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  future  Indian  raids,  for  men  had  lived  through  the 
years  when  all  working  parties  had  required  a  guard  detail  of  at 
least  twice  the  number  of  defenders  as  of  workers.  By  now  the 
population  would  have  been  too  large  for  the  Stover  garrison  even 
if  it  had  not  been  ruined.  At  some  time  around  1720,  two  new 
garrisons,  described  by  Edward  E.  Bourne  in  an  article  entitled 
“Garrison  Houses,  York  County”  were  built. 

In  Cape  Neddock,  .  .  .  there  were  two,  which  were 
built  by  one  Clark,  an  Englishman,  sometime  in  the  last 
century.  Sites  were  selected.  .  .  .  where  the  sentinels  could 
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have  an  unobstructed  view  of  many  rods  in  every  direction. 
One  of  these  stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lower  bridge  over 
the  Cape  Neddock  river.  It  was  about  forty  feet  long  and 
twenty-two  wide;  to  this,  as  the  main  body,  was  built  out  on 
the  western  end  a  kitchen.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of 
timber,  or  as  we  might  at  the  present  time  say,  of  deals. 
These  were  sawed  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  about  five 
inches  thick,  or  sufficiently  so  to  be  impenetrable  to  bullets, 
muskets  being  then  the  only  guns  of  which  the  Indians  could 
avail  themselves.  They  were  sawn  out  as  thin  as  they  could 
be  with  safety,  for  convenience  in  raising  them  to  their  posi¬ 
tions.  These  were  placed  on  their  edges,  and  were  all  dove¬ 
tailed  at  the  corners,  so  that  they  could  not  be  started  from 
their  places.  It  was  thus  built  without  any  frame;  these  deals 
thus  laid  one  above  the  other  constituting  the  entire  walls 
of  the  house.  The  door  posts  were  of  stout  white  oak,  and  so 
grooved  to  receive  the  door,  that  nothing  could  penetrate 
from  the  outside.  The  doors  were  made  of  thick  heavy  wood. 
The  house  was  of  two  stories,  the  upper  projecting  on  each 
side  and  end  twenty  inches  beyond  the  lower  so  that  the 
second  story  was  over  forty-three  feet  long  and  twenty-five 
feet  wide.  At  each  corner  of  the  second  story  were  built  out 
what  was  termed  sentry  boxes,  sustained  by  three  braces 
from  the  walls  of  the  main  building.  These  projected  about 
six  feet  and  were  made  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  six 
men.  Thus  secured  from  danger  from  without,  the  watchmen 
were  adequate  to  defend  against  any  attacks  which  were  like¬ 
ly  to  be  made  upon  it.  .  .  .  Small  openings  were  made  in  the 
walls  from  which  they  could  discharge  their  guns  in  any 
needed  direction.  The  projection  of  the  second  story  over  the 
first  was  [for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing]  fire  if  they  should 
attempt  to  burn  the  garrison. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  house  were  three  rooms  be¬ 
sides  the  kitchen;  and  on  the  upper  four  sleeping  rooms.  As 
all  these  garrison  houses  were  built  by  individuals,  as  to  the 
inner  arrangements,  they  were  made  according  to  the  various 
tastes  of  their  owners.  This  house  was  well  plastered  and 
finished. 

The  other  garrison  lower  down  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  was  constructed  in  about  the  same  style, 
one  man  erecting  both.  This  was  the  common  style  of  the 
simple  garrison  all  over  the  Province. 

*  *  *  * 

There  had  been  another  garrison  near  the  sea,  which 
was  protected  only  by  a  high  \^all  of  earth.  But  this  mode  of 
security  was  not  followed  any  where  else.  These  have  all 
been  razed  to  the  ground  within  the  present  century.  (Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  1st  Series,  Vol.  VII,  published  1876). 
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The  builder  of  the  two  forts,  whom  Bourne  refers  to  as 
‘one  Clark,  an  Englishman”  was  Samuel  Clark,  or  Clarke,  car¬ 
penter,  of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  who  came  to  York  in  about 
1720  and  promptly  applied  himself  to  his  trade.  In  that  year  he 
bought  John  Sayward’s  eighth-interest  in  the  ruins  of  the  “Cape 
Neddick  Old  Mill”.  On  May  6,  1720,  he  bought  of  Johnson 
Harmon  the  former  Harmon  garrison  and  twelve  acres.  In  1726 
he  became  one  of  the  eighteen  incorporators  of  the  new  mills  at 
Barrell  Mill  Pond.  In  1727  he  sold  his  Village  holdings  at  a  profit 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  and  in  1731  he  bought 
for  two  hundred  pounds  the  idle  shipyard  together  with  forty  acres 
on  the  southwest  side  and  eighty-eight  acres  on  the  northeast  side 
of  Cape  Neddick  River  from  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Banks.  For  al¬ 
most  a  century  the  Clark  family  was  influential  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  in  York.  The  senior  Samuel  was  more  or  less  restricted  to 
the  businesses  of  milling,  building  houses,  and  reconditioning 
his  Banks  property,  which  had  stood  idle  for  many  years.  In 
1741-42  he  was  the  York  representative  to  the  General  Court. 
But  his  sons  Samuel,  and  particularly  Daniel,  branched  out  as 
storekeepers  and  innholders,  and  in  1762  Daniel  had  a  newly- 
built  ship  to  sell. 

“Clarke’s  Tavern”  was  recommended  in  almanacs  for  many 
years,  Daniel  Clarke  having  received  in  1758  the  tavern  license 
which  had  been  held  from  about  1740  to  1745  by  James  Donnell, 
and  until  1757  by  his  widow  and  her  second  husband,  James 
Berry.  According  to  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  Daniel  Clark  left 
ninety-two  acres  of  land,  half  of  a  dwelling,  two-thirds  of  a  mill 
and  all  other  buildings  thereon,  besides  another  small  dwelling — 
also  a  male  and  a  female  negro,  drygoods  in  a  shop,  and  shares  in 
two  sloops.  His  sons  and  his  widow,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Jeremiah  Moulton,  the  Indian  fighter,  gave  in  1785  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cape  Neddick  a  houselot  on  which  to  erect  a  school- 
house.  By  1839  Captain  Jonathan  Talpey — who  in  the  War  of 
1812  had  been  captured  first  by  a  French  privateer,  which  while 
still  on  the  high  seas  was  in  turn  captured  by  an  English  privateer, 
and  had  wound  up  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  dread  Dartmoor 
Prison — acquired  part  of  the  Clark  property.  The  deed  of  that 
year  conveyed  to  him  the  interest  of  all  the  Clark  heirs  in  “a 
dwelling  house  at  Cape  Neddick  it  being  a  house  formerly  built 
for  a  garrison  house,  it  stands  opposite  the  lower  bridge  crossing 
Cape  Neddick  River”.  (Deeds  167-203). 
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The  first  and  longest-enduring  commercial  use  of  Cape 
Neddick  River  was  as  a  base  for  the  fishing  industry.  In  every 
large  family  there  would  be  some  sons  who  chose  to  make  their 
living  by  catching  fish  or  lobsters,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
men  engaged  in  that  business  until  about  the  time  of  World  War 
I.  The  Matthews  family  were,  in  a  way,  drawn  to  Cape  Neddick 
through  fishing.  Walter,  of  the  third  generation  to  live  as  fisher¬ 
men  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  the  environs  of  Piscataqua  River, 
had  a  son  John,  who  married  Abigail,  the  daughter  of  Job  Avery, 
and  a  daughter  Susanna,  who  married  Roland  Young  Jr.  By  1737 
the  family  was  well  established  in  York.  The  first  house  known 
to  have  been  owned  by  a  Matthews  still  stands  on  U.S.  1,  being 
the  one  which  Elijah,  son  of  John,  built  for  his  daughter  Joanna. 

After  Henry  Sayward  built  the  first  Cape  Neddick  mill 
there  was  need  for  shipping  to  transport  materials  and  goods  to 
other  ports.  As  the  Webbers,  the  Clarkes,  and  the  Weares  de¬ 
veloped  their  mills  and  shipyards,  the  shipping  industry  absorbed 
the  available  manpower  of  the  community,  of  which  a  steady 
force  was  trained  to  be  mariners  and  sailors.  The  main  wharf  was 
located  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river  just  below  the  lower 
dam  at  the  boundary  between  the  large  Stover  tract  and  the  Clarke 
land,  where  the  river  widens  out  to  a  marshy  bay.  Schooners  could 
be  navigated  only  at  the  crest  of  the  tide  and  when  idle  careened 
with  the  fall  of  the  tide.  When  the  export  of  lumber  slackened 
there  was  still  demand  between  here  and  Boston  for  firewood,  hay, 
fish,  and  such  country  products  as  were  accumulated  through 
barter  at  the  Cape  Neddick  stores.  When  the  number  of  summer 
boarders  increased  there  was  more  money  to  be  made  on  land,  and 
the  coasters  gradually  went  out  of  business.  Cape  Neddick  River 
was  idle  just  as  new  ports  farther  down  east  were  coming  into  the 
peak  of  their  prosperity  around  1890.  Until  about  1900  there 
were  always  a  number  of  vessels  from  other  ports  to  be  seen 
sailing  past  York. 

But  the  true  sailor,  determined  not  to  be  beached,  signed 
on  at  other  ports,  some  on  coasters  plying  north  as  far  as  New¬ 
foundland  or  south  to  Georgia.  Some  sailed  in  the  West  Indies 
trade.  Timothy  Winn,  William  Talpey,  and  Jonathan  Talpey  were 
captains — spoken  of  as  “China  men” — to  whom  no  port  was 
strange. 

After  the  division  of  the  Inner  Commons  was  voted  in 
1732,  and  again,  around  1750,  after  the  lots  in  the  Outer  Com¬ 
mons  were  distributed,  Cape  Neddick  had  attracted  many  new 
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settlers.  From  Spruce  Creek  in  Kittery  came  the  family  of  John 
Norton  Jr.  to  the  John  Milbury  acres  at  York  Beach;  the  families 
of  Jonathan  and  Enoch  Hutchins  came  to  Bald  Head,  the  Wilson 
family  to  the  region  of  North  Village  where  the  Winns  at  the  Wells 
boundary  had  extended  their  property,  by  grant,  into  York.  De¬ 
scendants  of  the  Blaisdells  of  Beech  Ridge,  the  Welches  and  the 
Ramsdells  of  Brixham,  the  Junkinses  of  Scotland,  the  Moultons, 
Bracys,  and  Plaisteds  of  Cider  Hill,  and  the  Swetts  of  Seabury 
settled  between  Cape  Neddick  Pond  and  Mount  Agamenticus. 
Descendants  of  Arthur  Bragdon  and  of  Abraham  Preble  moved 
to  Cape  Neddick  and  became  fishermen.  The  Todd  family,  estab¬ 
lished  in  York  before  1800,  shortly  afterwards  owned  a  shingle 
mill  and  a  gristmill  where  now  the  Cape  Neddick  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts  have  a  camp. 

The  growth  in  population  had  necessitated  the  opening  of 
stores.  Daniel  Clarke  and  Jeremiah  Clarke,  the  first  shopkeepers, 
were  followed  by  George  Moody,  Micajah  Lunt,  Nathaniel  Free¬ 
man,  and  Samuel  Woodbury  Norton.  At  the  Mount  Agamenticus 
settlement  John  H.  Plaisted  had  a  small  store  without  competition. 
In  1850  there  were  three  stores,  Samuel  Currier’s,  Joseph  Weare’s 
store  and  postoffice  on  the  northeast  corner  of  U.S.  1  and  River 
Road,  and  Asahel  Goodwin’s. 

Lumbering  operations  along  Cape  Neddick  and  Josias  Riv¬ 
ers  furnished  employment  for  the  hill  people  back  of  Cape  Ned¬ 
dick  village.  Some  years  there  were  at  least  seven  mills  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  on  Cape  Neddick  River,  and  wherever  there 
was  a  sawmill  there  was  also  a  fulling,  or  shingle,  or  gristmill. 
Deacon  Arthur  Bragdon  had  probably  been  the  first  to  build  a 
dam  at  Cape  Neddick  Pond  in  about  1720;  his  mill  privilege  and 
fulling  mill  was  sold  in  1769  to  Colonel  Josiah  Chase  of  Kittery. 
Nathaniel  Webber,  son  of  Samuel,  was  called  a  clothier  because 
of  his  kind  of  mill.  There  were  at  least  five  mills  on  Josias  River 
and  its  tributaries;  the  oldest  was  last  operated  by  descendants  of 
Ebenezer  Moulton,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Johnson  Moulton’s 
brother  Thomas. 

When  “the  summer  people”  made  the  seaside  the  active 
part  of  York,  those  of  the  hill  folk  who  did  not  seek  summer  work 
in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  town  made  at  their  homes  baskets 
which  were  popular  articles  of  trade.  Oldtimers  used  to  say  that 
their  winter  clothes  came  from  the  blueberries  they  used  to  pick 
and  sell  to  the  vacationists.  These  people  retained  longest  the 
traditions  and  the  speech  of  their  ancestors  in  the  British  Isles 
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and  could  have  been  best  understood  by  the  students  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  perhaps  even  of  Chaucer. 

Along  the  shore  north  and  east  of  Cape  Neddick  River  is  a 
region  which  for  two  hundred  years  was  for  the  most  part  owned 
in  large  tracts  by  few  people.  Of  Peter  Weare’s  five  hundred  or 
more  acres  many  are  still  owned  by  some  of  his  descendants. 
Norton  Woodbridge,  son  of  John,  married  Ann,  the  wealthy  widow 
of  Joseph  Preble  Jr.  of  Long  Sands,  and  acquired  many  acres  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Caroline  and  Phillips  Cove.  In  her  will  Ann  left  the 
land  at  the  cove  to  “my  kinsman  Henry  Phillips”  to  go  to  his  son 
Norton  Woodbridge  Phillips,  for  whom  the  cove  is  named.  Her 
daughter,  Miriam  Preble,  married  Joseph  Parsons,  and  in  time 
much  of  the  Norton  Woodbridge  property  became  the  Parsons 
Farm,  which  was  reduced  considerably  in  1811  by  the  auction 
of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Parsons  Jr.  The  sale  of  land  in  houselots 
for  the  building  of  summer  cottages  became  frequent  after  Daniel 
and  Octavius  Weare  sold  tracts  of  land  to  the  promoters  of  the 
Passaconaway  Inn  around  1900,  and  in  mid-century  an  attractive 
colony  of  summer  residences  grows  in  appeal  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers. 

The  Cape  Neddick  of  mid-twentieth  century,  still  a  “sub¬ 
urb”  of  York,  shows  no  evidence  that  it  once  endured  horrible 
slaughter  by  marauding  Indians;  nor  are  there  any  signs  that 
there  once  were  busy  mills  along  its  river  banks.  No  more  does 
talk  of  ships  and  long  voyages  dominate  the  conversation  in  the 
settlement.  Fishing  is  no  longer  a  means  of  livelihood  but  a  fair- 
weather  sport  for  the  idle.  The  village  is  now  growing  fast  as  a 
residential  section,  with  many  modern  homes  set  among  the  re¬ 
maining  old  dwellings. 

The  decree  of  the  court  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  handed 
down  in  1651,  which  ordered  that  the  “village  shall  soe  Continew 
with  their  said  priviledges  till  they  grow  to  be  more  Capable  for 
a  Towne”  reads  today  like  a  prophecy  that  has  become  ready  for 
fulfillment. 


NATHANIEL  GRANT  MARSHALL  (1812-1882) 


Nathaniel  Grant  Marshall,  son  of  John  and  Eunice 
(Grant)  Marshall,  grew  up  to  become  a  leading  citizen  during  the 
years  when  York  was  rising  out  of  deep  depression.  Born  of 
parents  who  were  in  financial  distress,  and  while  quite  young 
deprived  of  parental  guidance  after  his  father  disappeared  in  1817 
never  to  be  heard  of  again,  he  was  further  handicapped  by  being 
born  with  only  one  hand.  When  his  mother  died  in  1819  he  was 
taken  into  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandparents,  but  by  the  time 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  they  too  had  died  and  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  was  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of 
George  Lyman  Emerson  at  York  Corner  on  the  triangle  newly 
formed  in  1827  when  the  highway  to  Portland  (now  U.S.  1)  was 
rebuilt  and  straightened.  Commencing  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
taught  school  in  winter  and  worked  in  the  store  in  summer  until 
1832,  when  he  became  proprietor.  “Emerson’s  Stand”  became 
“Marshall’s  Stand”  on  what  he  called  “the  great  main-travelled 
road”.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  in  partnership  with  Charles 
O.  Clark  until  he  bought  back  Clark’s  interest.  In  1850,  his  health 
failing,  he  sold  his  store  and  turned  full  attention  to  politics  and 
the  study  of  law. 

He  had  already  held  minor  offices — constable  and  tax 
collector  in  1838,  deputy  sheriff  in  1839,  collector  of  customs 
from  1849  to  1853 — but  when  he  was  free  of  the  store  he  sought 
wider  fields:  sheriff  from  1854  to  1857,  state  senator  in  1866, 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  First  District  of  Maine  from 
1862  to  1870.  In  1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  Maine  bar  and 
established  a  private  law  practice.  In  1871  he  erected  the  Mar¬ 
shall  House,  and  having  built  a  superior  hotel  in  a  beautiful  setting 
and  being  fortunate  in  attracting  a  wealthy,  influential  clientele, 
he  was  able  to  set  the  high  standards  for  the  development  of  York 
Harbor  which  have  been  maintained  ever  since.  A  man  of  vision, 
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ahead  of  his  times  in  thought  and  action,  his  services  still  benefit 
the  Town  of  York. 

As  a  historian  he  was  of  further  service  to  his  native  town, 
for  busy  as  he  was  in  offices  of  town,  county,  state,  and  nation 
he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  town  clerk  from  1875  to  1879, 
chiefly  in  order  to  copy  the  scattered  town  records  into  orderly 
sequence,  a  task  requiring  the  handwriting  to  fill  two  volumes  of 
some  five  hundred  pages. 

In  1873,  after  he  had  formed  an  organization  to  raise 
funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  partially  wrecked  Town  Hall 
and  had  directed  the  work  of  restoration,  as  principal  speaker  at 
the  re-dedication  exercises  he  gave  an  outline  of  York  history 
which  inspired  his  audience  with  renewed  pride  and  respect  for 
the  town.  He  was  the  enumerator  for  York  for  the  Census  of  1880. 

In  1841  he  married  Sophia  Baker  Bragdon  (1820-1879), 
daughter  of  James  and  Maria  (Baker)  Bragdon,  and  they  had  the 
following  children:  Edward  Simpson  (1842-1915),  George  Al¬ 
bert  (1843-1932),  Mary  Ann  (1846-1872),  Samuel  Bradley 
(1849-1892),  Juliette  (1851-1935),  Ida  May  (1854-1936), 
Francis  Bacon  (1857-1882),  Sophia  (1862-1920).  Two  years 
before  his  death  in  1882  he  married  Mary  Ann  Talpey  ( 1833- 
1921). 


JOHN  CON  ANT  STEWART  (1850-1934) 


The  era  of  york  as  as  summer  resort  was  already  defi¬ 
nitely  established  in  187  5  when  John  Conant  Stewart  came  here 
to  live  and  work.  He  was  born  in  Ryegate,  Vermont,  in  1850, 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  the  Class  of  1873,  and 
from  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  as  valedictorian  of  his  class,  in 
1876.  Having  formed  a  friendship  with  Dr.  Jasper  J.  Hazen  while 
he  taught  in  York  schools  for  a  few  terms,  he  practised  medicine 
in  close  association  with  him  from  1876  to  1886. 

But  Dr.  Stewart  was  essentially  a  promoter  and  a  politician, 
and  the  healing  of  the  sick  did  not  require  all  his  energies.  Even 
before  opening  his  doctor’s  office  he  was  carrying  on  a  business  of 
trading  in  lumber  on  Simpson’s  Wharf  in  York  Harbor.  With  a 
keen  eye  to  the  needs  of  a  fast-growing  summer  resort  he  started 
new  enterprises  to  supply  the  goods  or  the  services  that  the  summer 
colony  demanded.  From  1877  to  1887  he,  with  Charles  L.  Grant 
as  partner,  operated  a  stagecoach  line  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  between  York  and  Portsmouth;  then  when  the  prospect 
showed  clearly  that  their  horse-drawn  system  was  to  be  outmoded 
by  the  use  of  steam,  the  two  men  contracted  to  help  build  the 
railroad,  of  which  Dr.  Stewart  later  was  a  director.  In  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  fraternal  orders  he  was  a  leader;  the  S.S.S. 
Building  Association  was  the  first  of  several  to  engage  his  interest. 

By  1886  he  had  reached  a  crisis  in  his  life,  brought  on  by 
palsy  which  caused  his  head  and  hands  to  shake  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  career  as  a  doctor  so  ended,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Moses  Safford  in  1886,  all  the  while  under¬ 
taking  new  business  ventures.  In  1889  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Jotham  P.  Norton  to  sell  lumber  and  to  manufacture  bricks. 

He  was  also  active  in  political  affairs  and  held  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  town  offices:  on  the  Town  Board  of  Health  in  the 
several  years  during  which  he  was  a  doctor,  on  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  from  1879  to  1886,  as  constable  from  1882  to  1889,  as 
collector  of  taxes  from  1882  to  1884;  and  he  represented  York  in 
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several  state  and  county  conventions.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
state  senator  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in  York  County. 
In  the  Senate  he  served  on  the  committees  on  labor,  banks  and 
banking,  engrossed  bills,  and  congressional  apportionment,  and  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance. 

The  list  of  the  fraternal  orders  in  which  he  was  actively 
interested  is  long:  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Agamenticus 
Commandery,  No.  191,  United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross,  in 
which  he  rose  to  highest  office  in  the  state;  for  five  years  he  was 
Deputy  International  Chief  Templar  of  the  World  for  Maine.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine, 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  law;  president  of  the  People’s  Prohibitory  Enforce¬ 
ment  League  in  Maine;  charter  member  of  St.  Aspinquid  Lodge, 
No.  87,  A.F.  &  A.M.;  charter  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
charter  member  of  the  Lincoln  Council,  No.  6,  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics;  a  member  of  the  Gorgeanna  Lodge, 
No.  42,  American  Order  of  United  Workmen;  and  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lodge  No.  1  of  Maine  of  the  Workmen’s  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion.  Also  he  belonged  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  Social  Science. 

In  1894,  he  found  time  to  complete  his  law  studies  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Burbank  in  Saco  and,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1895, 
became  a  member  of  the  Maine  State  Bar  Association. 

There  was  a  pattern  in  all  of  Dr.  Stewart’s  enterprises. 
Personal  profit  was  not  the  inspiration  which  led  him  into  so  many 
diverse  interests.  His  life  was  devoted  to  service.  Whenever  par¬ 
ticular  goods  or  facilities  were  in  demand,  he  would  find  an  active 
partner  to  carry  on  a  business  to  supply  that  need.  Whenever  he 
could  aid  the  condition  of  the  workingman  through  death  benefits, 
accident  prevention,  or  improved  working  standards,  he  would 
take  an  active  part  in  any  fraternal  orders  which  promised  to 
accomplish  such  results.  In  the  cause  of  temperance  he  was  ever 
readv  to  do  battle.  To  serve  others  was  his  business  and  his 

j 

pleasure. 

Probably  no  other  Maine  lawyer  in  his  time  was  more 
widely  known.  State  officials  and  prominent  members  of  the  bar 
sought  his  advice  and  conferred  with  him  on  matters  far  more 
involved  than  the  affairs  which  normally  occupy  the  mind  of  a 
country  lawyer.  Yet  with  all  his  varied  interests,  business  and 
political,  he  still  found  time  to  welcome  cordially  a  casual  visitor. 
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He  never  married,  but  he  was  as  pleased  as  any  father  when  he 
could  make  friends  of  young  men  and  guide  their  future. 

On  June  4,  1934,  he  died  after  fifty  years  of  devoted 
service  in  York.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  partner  with 
Ralph  W.  Hawkes.  His  home  here  was  always  the  house  on  York 
Street  in  the  Village  which  he  had  inherited  from  Dr.  Hazen,  his 
first  friend  in  York.  No  man  loved  York  more  or  served  it  more 
devotedly.  His  influence  upon  York  was  profound  and  his  memory 
should  long  endure. 


LIFE  IN  YORK 


The  men  who  came  to  settle  the  plantation  to  be 
called  Agamenticus  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Walter  Norton 
contended  with  conditions  and  circumstances  that  were  unusually 
favorable  for  pioneers.  Captain  Christopher  Levett  reported  that 
much  of  the  land  had  been  cleared  for  planting  by  the  savages, 
and  more  important,  that  there  were  no  more  savages  to  guard 
against.  By  1632  the  first  trials  and  errors  to  be  made  in  starting  a 
settlement  had  been  learned  from  the  experiences  in  other  planta¬ 
tions  in  Maine  as  well  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  habitation  in  York  does 
not  begin  with  the  clearing  of  forests  or  with  the  building  of  sod 
houses  with  thatched  roofs.  The  forefathers  of  the  old  families  in 
York,  either  as  agents  who  had  the  backing  of  successful  English 
corporations  or  as  men  of  sufficient  independent  means,  had  a 
better  start  than  earlier  pioneers  elsewhere. 

The  first  houses,  small  one-story  frames,  were  built  of  hand- 
hewed  timbers,  with  floors  of  split  logs.  Within  two  years  there  was 
a  sawmill  in  operation,  so  that  the  methods  of  construction  could 
have  been  as  good,  thereafter,  as  any  that  were  then  known  in 
New  England.  The  most  important  part  of  the  house,  the  fireplace, 
for  heating  and  cooking,  was  built  first,  before  the  wooden  frame 
was  erected.  Cooking  was  done  by  boiling  in  pots  hanging  from 
cranes  or  by  broiling  from  spits  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the 
open  fire,  until  ovens  were  invented  for  baking. 

Some  ovens  were  metal  boxes  which  were  movable  and 
could  be  placed  close  enough  to  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  to  get  the 
proper  heat  for  baking.  Others  were  built  of  brick,  as  a  part  of 
the  chimney  but  separated  from  the  fireplace.  The  brick  ovens 
were  of  two  kinds;  one  had  a  fire  pot  below  the  oven,  in  which  a 
fire  heated  the  baking  chamber  above;  the  other  was  a  single  space 
in  which  a  fire  was  kept  until  the  oven  was  sufficiently  heated, 
then  raked  out  and  the  food  put  in  before  the  heat  was  lost. 
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Some  houses  still  standing  have  “parson’s  cupboards”,  built 
against  the  chimney  to  be  kept  warm  by  the  heat  from  the  fire¬ 
place.  Here  a  special  bottle  of  rum  was  kept  ready  in  case  the 
parson  called  on  a  cold  day  and  might  appreciate  some  warm 
stimulant.  Pastoral  calls  were  most  welcome  in  those  early  days 
of  unending  toil  when  the  men  worked  as  long  as  there  was  day¬ 
light  and  the  women  worked  still  longer,  and  beginning  in  1676, 
there  was  added  the  menace  of  Indian  attack,  and  afterwards,  for 
many,  the  rebuilding  of  ruins. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  the  structure  of  houses 
worthy  of  notice  in  York  until  during  Queen  Anne’s  War  (1703- 
1713).  The  list  of  existing  garrisons  demanded  by  the  General 
Court  in  1711,  with  a  tabulation  of  the  number  of  families  and 
soldiers  each  could  hold,  showed  that  a  larger  type  of  house  was 
being  built.  Dwellings  with  two  stories  and  attic  became  more 
common;  some  story-and-a-half  buildings  were  made  over  by  put¬ 
ting  a  second  story  between  the  first  floor  and  the  roof.  The  oldest 
houses  had  only  a  part  cellar,  if  any,  under  them;  in  the  new  and 
remodeled  houses  full  cellars  were  considered  essential.  Large 
chimney  bases  were  built  in  the  cellars,  with  arches  set  below  the 
frost  line,  which  became  favorite  places  for  the  storing  of  “garden 
sauce”.  The  most  noteworthy,  the  arch  in  the  cellar  of  the  Wilcox 
House,  takes  up  as  much  space  as  the  whole  floor  plan  of  many  of 
the  earlier  houses. 

The  next  change  came  after  1760  when  prosperous  men 
built  or  developed  larger  houses.  Jonathan  Sayward  enlarged  his 
own  house  more  than  once,  and  within  a  few  years  he  remodeled 
the  Grover  farmhouse  into  the  large  mansion  that  it  became.  In 
1794  Edward  Emerson  Jr.  expanded  the  older  wooden  Wood- 
bridge  Tavern  into  the  Emerson  Homestead,  and  in  the  same  year 
Judge  David  Sewall  built  his  mansion  which  so  impressed  Jona¬ 
than  Sayward  that  he  wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  considered  it  “one 
of  the  grandest  built  in  the  county”.  At  this  time  higher  ceilings 
were  built,  as  heating  became  less  of  a  problem. 

The  Sewall  Mansion  was  indeed  a  departure  from  any 
other  house  built  hitherto  in  York,  with  its  high  ceilings  and  ornate 
fireplaces  with  beautifully  hand-carved  mantels.  The  workrooms  of 
the  house — the  kitchen  with  a  fireplace  and  two  ovens,  and  con¬ 
necting  auxiliary  rooms  and  sheds — were  like  no  others  in  town. 
In  the  second  story,  above  the  kitchen  and  next  to  the  large  chim¬ 
ney,  is  a  room  like  an  ordinary  single  bedroom  until  one  looks  in 
the  corner.  Here,  instead  of  light  hooks  for  hanging  clothing,  are 
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heavy  hangers  for  storing  meat.  The  room  is  an  indoor  smoke¬ 
house,  the  smoke  of  an  oven  being  admissable  at  will  through  a 
special  flue,  so  that  the  operation  of  smoking  hams  became  a  part 
of  ordinary  cooking  rather  than  a  separate  seasonal  task  carried  on 
in  another  house  built  specially  for  the  purpose.  Another  house 
in  York,  built  in  1 8 1 0  by  Alexander  Mclntire  on  the  hill  on  Lind¬ 
say  Road,  has  a  similar  room.  In  planning  his  new  house  Judge 
Sewall  was,  it  would  appear,  preparing  to  be  host  to  large 
gatherings. 

Life  in  homesteads  fell  into  patterns  that  were  similar  in 
all  households,  for  whatever  trade  was  followed  by  the  man  of 
the  house,  basically  he  lived  the  life  of  a  farmer.  Doctor,  lawyer, 
miller,  weaver,  cordwainer,  blacksmith,  or  fisherman,  he  kept  his 
own  livestock  and  raised  his  vegetables  and  fruit,  varying  his  daily 
work  from  those  of  his  assocates  only  in  the  way  by  which  he 
earned  his  income.  Conditions  obliged  him  to  co-operate  with  and 
even  to  be  dependent  upon  his  neighbors.  When  several  tasks  had 
to  be  done  within  a  limited  time,  when  heavy  work  required  the 
concerted  work  of  many  hands,  when  danger  was  imminent,  when 
disaster  occurred,  each  community  responded  as  one  family. 

The  women  of  a  household — besides  the  mother  and 
daughters — might  include  a  widowed  mother  or  mother-in-law, 
unmarried  relatives,  orphans,  or  hired  help.  Upon  them  would  fall 
the  full  care  of  the  house — cooking,  washing,  scrubbing  and  sand¬ 
ing  floors,  sewing.  There  were  no  conveniences — no  “cook  stove” 
until  1830 — water  was  carried  in  from  a  well  or  spring,  satisfac¬ 
tory  oil  lamps  were  not  available  until  around  1850.  The  day’s 
work  might  begin  at  three  in  the  morning  on  washdays  whep  much 
water  was  to  be  heated.  The  milk  had  to  be  cared  for,  cooking  and 
baking  done,  butter  churned,  cheese  made  of  the  skimmed  milk, 
pigs  and  chickens  fed.  At  times  there  was  soap  to  be  made;  in 
season  fruit  and  vegetables  were  dried  and  stored  for  the  winter. 
Always  there  was  sewing,  at  least  mending  if  not  making  dresses 
and  shirts,  sheets  and  towels,  underclothes  and  work  pants.  Then 
there  were  ointments  to  be  prepared  in  readiness  for  cuts,  bruises, 
and  lame  backs,  and  family  remedies  for  coughs.  In  most  homes 
there  was  spinning  and  weaving  to  be  done  in  the  early  days  of 
the  eighteenth  century  before  there  were  mills  for  that  sort  of 
work. 

In  the  early  days,  going  to  church — which  was  compulsory 
by  law — was  the  principal  opportunity  for  the  women  to  see  people 
other  than  the  neighbors.  Between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 
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services  they  might  spend  the  recess  in  one  or  more  visits  with 
relatives  or  friends  who  lived  near  the  church,  or  in  mild  weather, 
with  other  families  under  a  friendly  tree. 

No  records  have  been  found  of  elaborate  wedding  parties. 
Apparently  the  bride  and  groom  visited  the  minister  in  his  parson¬ 
age,  or  some  qualified  civil  official,  and  made  their  vows.  When  a 
man  married  a  widow  he  might  follow  a  special  formality  to  make 
known  to  the  world  that  he  would  not  assume  the  past  debts  of 
his  wife' or  her  former  husband.  Unless  there  were  written  agree¬ 
ments  signed  by  the  husband  to  the  contrary,  the  wife’s  property, 
even  her  personal  wearing  apparel,  became  part  of  the  man’s  estate. 
There  exists  a  record  of  a  widow  being  obliged  to  ask  the  judge 
of  probate  to  release  to  her  out  of  her  husband’s  unsettled  estate 
her  own  winter  coat. 

Widow  Hepzibah  Adams,  however,  who  had  inherited 
considerable  property  from  her  father,  her  former  husband  Rich¬ 
ard,  and  her  father-in-law  Samuel,  and  was  also  a  shopkeeper  in 
her  own  right,  retained  her  full  property  rights  when  she  took  Dr. 
John  Whitney  for  her  second  husband.  For  her  benefit  the  doctor 
signed  a  full  and  explicit  release : 

...  Now  therefore  the  said  John  Whitney  doth  give 
and  grant  Hepzibah  free  Liberty,  Power  and  Authority  (by 
him  never  to  be  revoked)  to  go  on  in  her  Trade  and  business 
of  Shopkeeping  and  merchandize  (so  that  she  noways  In¬ 
volves  or  Troubles  him  thereby)  and  to  make  her  Will  and 
Testament  and  thereby  dispose  of  the  estates.  And  the  said 
John  doth  renounce  and  disclaim  all  Right  to  Property  vested 
in  him  or  that  may  be  vested  in  him  by  law  in  the  estates. 

Details  of  what  women  wore  in  the  days  before  the  Massa¬ 
cre  appear  infrequently  in  inventories,  where  one  would  expect 
to  find  them.  Appraisers  of  estates  were  men  who  knew  or  cared 
little  about  such  matters.  Sometimes  the  item  ‘wearing  clothes” 
would  be  all  the  description  given.  A  listing  which  might  be  taken 
as  representative  appears  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  John 
Preble,  who  was  killed  in  the  Massacre,  which  included  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  his  widow,  Hannah:  “1  mantow,  1  pettycoat  cotton  and 
wool,  1  serge  mantow,  2  cotton  shifts,  1  linen  shift,  1  pair  stayes, 
1  pair  red  stockings,  1  silk  hood,  2  old  silk  hoods,  1  silk  skarf,  1 
green  apron,  her  small  linen,  1  white  apron”. 

An  inventory  taken  in  1727  at  the  Stover  garrison  in  Cape 
Neddick  shows  a  wardrobe  somewhat  out  of  place  in  York  only 
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three  years  after  the  siege  of  Norridgewock.  Miss  Susanna  Stover, 
granddaughter  of  Sylvester,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  leaving 
in  her  estate:  “one  sute  of  Silk  Cloathes,  one  Sute  of  Chinch  ditto, 
one  sute  of  Callico  ditto,  one  sute  of  Stuft  ditto,  one  sute  of  Black 
and  White  Silk  Crepe,  one  sute  of  black  ditto,  one  quilted  Petti- 
coate  of  Sheluns,  a  Riding  whod,  a  mask,  a  Skarf,  a  black  silk 
whod  and  silk  apron”.  Then,  in  handwriting  which  becomes 
really  troublesome: 

a  set  of  floword  pinors  &  ruffels  &  nock  origor,  a  sett  of  pinors 
and  a  read  Ribin  Howard  with  Silvor,  sundry  Ribons  and 
caps,  something  of  musselin,  a  garlick  ditto,  and  one  striped 
handkerchief,  two  pairs  of  gloves  (one  pair  of  Holland 
ditto),  red  shoes  and  pattens,  Tickin  shoes,  black  shoes, 
Holland  shoes  and  lace  shoes,  a  gold  locket  and  two  gold 
rings,  besides  bobs,  silver  buttons,  hose,  shifts  and  aprons, 
a  forrit,  a  fan,  and  more  cotton  and  linen  shoes. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  wardrobe  was  not  made  or 
bought  in  frontier  York.  Miss  Susanna  may  have  inherited  all 
this  from  her  grandmother  Stover,  a  sister  of  George  Norton  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Norton,  who,  with  some  of  the  Stovers  and 
Nortons,  left  York  for  safety  when  Stover’s  garrison  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  Essex  County  where  such 
garments  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

The  inventory  of  young  Alexander  Bulman  Jr.,  taken  in 
17  50,  is  an  example  of  the  wardrobe  of  a  young  man  in  good 
circumstances.  As  an  apprentice  he  had  been  living  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell.  He  left: 

a  Black  broad  cloth  suit,  new  pair  black  Leather  Britches, 
new  coat  &  Britches  of  Sarge,  an  old  Camblett  coat,  a  blew 
Jacket,  a  light  coloured  one,  One  old  blew  coat,  one  Grey 
coat,  2  pr  Old  Britches  (one  black  leather)  2  pair  thread 
hose,  1  pair  blew,  on  pr  Worsted,  5  pr  Old  Worsted,  3  pr 
woolen  ditto,  10  Cotton  and  Linen  Shirts,  one  linen,  3  Cam¬ 
bric  Neck  clothes,  1  linen  Westcoat,  a  Flanel  Westcoat,  a 
silk  Handkerchief,  a  Rossett  Gown,  1  woolen  cap,  1  pair 
Silver  reemd  Shoebuckles,  1  pair  Steel  Knee  buckles,  1  pair 
old  Boots,  one  Beaver  Hatt,  a  Wigg,  one  stone  Mourning 
Ring,  One  plain  Gold  Ring,  Two  Holland  shirts,  V2  duz 
Silk  Handkerchiefs. 

But  whatever  the  size  of  their  wardrobes,  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  were  otherwise  carefully  provided  for.  When  death  was 
imminent,  provident  parents  sought  in  their  wills  to  distribute 
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more  than  sums  of  money  which  might  quickly  be  wasted.  They 
would  stipulate  in  minute  detail  the  actual  goods  and  services 
each  member  was  to  receive.  On  the  son  who  would  inherit  the 
homestead  might,  for  example,  be  placed  the  obligation  to  see  to 
it  personally  that  the  widow  would  each  year  be  supplied  with  a 
specified  number  of  cords  of  wood  for  fuel,  with  stated  quantities 
of  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  whatever  the  farm  might  provide,  with 
so  many  bushels  of  various  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  barrels  of 
cider,  and  that  these  items  would  not  simply  be  reserved  for  her 
use  but  would  be  brought  to  her  door  and  stored  and  in  every  way 
be  made  readily  available.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance.  In  one 
instance  where  a  widow  was  left  her  third  of  the  house  from 
cellar  to  attic  and  of  the  barn  and  the  garden  and  a  place  to  store 
her  sauce,  “with  right  of  ingress,  egress  and  regress”,  the  very 
number  of  feet  from  the  northeast  wall  of  the  house  was  stated, 
which  presumably  made  provision  that  no  daughter-in-law  could 
turn  out  to  be  hateful  enough  to  prevent  her  from  sitting  by  the 
fireplace.  Unmarried  daughters,  as  part  of  their  inheritance,  might 
be  given  living  quarters  in  the  homestead,  certain  animals,  and 
free  use  of  certain  space  in  the  barn  for  their  keep  as  long  as  they 
remained  unmarried. 

Minors  would  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  some¬ 
one  chosen  by  the  children  themselves.  When  they  reached  the 
age  of  seven,  the  value  of  the  W4>rk  they  were  then  able  to  per¬ 
form  was  considered  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  their  keep.  Bills  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  later  maintenance  were  denied,  for  in  the  words 
of  a  decision  handed  down  by  probate  judges,  “Children  of  seven 
are  self-supporting  because  masters  could  be  found  willing  to 
assume  charges  of  up-bringing”. 

For  the  men,  life  was  stern  and  rugged.  At  first  there  was 
the  work  of  the  homesteader  in  getting  settled,  then  came  the 
establishment  of  a  family  business  which  entailed  the  building  of 
roads  into  the  forest  or  to  the  riverbank.  For  the  settler  on  the 
Inner  or  the  Outer  Commons  there  was  a  return  to  the  labor  of 
making  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  while  for  an  income  he  worked 
for  the  miller.  Meanwhile  there  was  scouting  and  fighting  Indians; 
for  some  years  life  in  garrisons.  For  all  but  a  few  there  was  no 
prosperity  until  after  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Yet  it  is  surprising  how  extensively  men  traveled,  even  in 
the  earliest  days,  mostly  by  water.  Scouting  the  woods  led  soldiers 
to  the  farthest  points  of  English  possessions  in  Maine,  but  on 
long  journeys  troops  would  be  transported  part  way  by  boat  as  far 
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as  practicable  before  they  would  march  overland  to  their  destina¬ 
tions.  Civilians,  for  the  most  part,  would  engage  passage  on  vessels 
to  the  extent  that  a  scale  of  fares  was  established.  In  Judge  Samuel 
Sewalls  diary  there  are  entries  to  show  that  Father  Samuel  Moody 
and  his  wife  would  drop  in  at  his  home  in  Boston,  sometimes  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  make  visits. 

In  1722  Father  Moody  preached  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  to  a  congregation  which  invited  him  to  return  and  preach 
for  three  months.  Just  as  casually  people  came  to  visit  in  York, 
and  some,  like  the  Bradburys  and  the  Sewalls,  came  to  stay. 
Travel  by  horseback  was  common  only  for  court  officials,  military 
men,  and  a  few  ministers;  carriages  were  uncommon  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  the  benefit  of  travelers,  inns  were  required  by  law,  and 
towns  were  fined  if  such  accommodation  was  not  provided.  Since 
people  were  likely  to  be  detained  at  ferries  by  raging  waters,  bad 
weather,  nightfall,  or  the  hazards  of  the  road,  ferrymen,  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  appointment,  were  obliged  to  be  innkeepers. 

The  earliest  inns  or  taverns  in  York  were  no  larger  than 
private  homes.  A  room  would  be  set  apart  for  use  for  a  nights 
lodging,  and  in  these  rooms  the  lodgers  would  be  herded,  some¬ 
times  two  or  more  in  a  bed.  Another  room  would  serve  as  an  “or¬ 
dinary”  or  taproom  where  food  and  drink  would  be  available. 

To  the  townspeople  also  they  were  a  necessity  and  a  “house 
of  entertainment”,  as  they  were  usually  called.  For  men  living 
nearby,  their  only  means  of  recreation  lay  in  a  short  evening  call 
at  the  tavern  to  chat  over  a  mug  of  ale  with  neighbors  or  with 
strangers  passing  through.  The  taproom  was  their  newspaper, 
their  post  .office,  their  bulletin  board,  their  auction  room.  Town 
officials  transacted  small  matters  there,  business  agreements  were 
reached,  and  bargains  made.  In  1688  Joseph  Moulton  built  a 
tavern  on  the  Scituate  Men’s  Row  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Organug  Road;  it  must  have  been  a  larger  house  than  was  common 
in  that  day,  for  during  the  Massacre,  the  Indians  killed  or  carried 
from  there  more  than  a  dozen  persons. 

Larger  and  better  inns  were  necessary  after  1700,  especially 
in  the  Village.  Commerce  in  the  District  of  Maine  was  steadily 
increasing  and  the  contracts  and  court  transactions  connected 
with  it  were  brought  to  York  to  be  settled  and  recorded.  All  of 
Maine  in  English  control  was  contained  in  the  one  county  of 
Yorkshire  until  1760,  and  the  Town  of  York  was  the  county  seat. 
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Court  sessions  attracted  ever-growing  attendance,  and  with  ses¬ 
sions  lasting  longer,  created  a  demand  for  meals  and  lodging.  No 
inn  had  been  built  on  the  main  street  since  Joseph  Moultons 
tavern  was  destroyed. 

Benjamin  Stone,  who  had  married  Miriam,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Preble,  in  Boston,  saw  his  chance  when  he  came  to  live 
in  York;  having  bought  of  his  brother-in-law,  Caleb  Preble,  three 
acres  next  to  the  church  on  Scituate  Men’s  Row  in  1715,  he  built 
a  new  house  in  which  he  conducted  an  inn.  But  the  early  death  of 
his  wife  forced  him  to  sell  his  property,  in  1729,  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Bulman.  In  1720  a  new  brick  tavern  was  built  by  another  new¬ 
comer  from  Massachusetts.  John  Woodbridge  of  Newbury  had 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Norton,  who  in  1714  gave 
her  all  his  property  in  York.  The  brick  tavern,  situated  where 
later  Coventry  Hall  was  built,  was  conducted  by  the  Woodbridges 
until  1727,  when  William  Pepperrell  Jr.  came  into  possession  of 
it  by  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  In  1730  Moses  Ingraham  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  bought  the  property  and  conducted 
a  tavern  there  until  1746,  when  his  son  Edward  succeeded  him. 
From  1756  to  1789  Edward’s  son-in-law  Esaias  Preble  was  the 
tenant  of  the  .Pepperrell  family;  then  it  stood  idle  and  “much 
decayed”,  having  suffered  damage  in  an  earthquake  in  1755,  until 
Judge  Sewall  bought  it  and  tore  it  down.-  Beginning  in  October 
1730,  the  cold-weather  sessions  of  the  court  were  held  at  Ingra¬ 
hams;  the  first  payment  to  Moses  was  three  pounds,  “it  being  for 
the  use  of  his  house  to  hold  ye  Courts  in  for  this  County  &  Extra¬ 
ordinary  charges  for  firewood  and  Candles  being  in  full  discharge 
till  April  next”. 

Another  tavern  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1730  when 
Caleb  Preble  offered  entertainment  at  the  Preble  homestead,  call¬ 
ing  it  the  “Green  Dragon”.  Preble  had  trouble  in  keeping  order, 
for  in  his  first  year  somebody  broke  up  his  new  sign  by  throwing 
rocks  at  it,  and  he  hailed  Nathaniel  Ramsdell,  unsuccessfully,  into 
court  in  a  suit  for  damages.  Twenty-three-year-old  Jedidiah  Preble, 
who  became  a  noted  soldier  after  he  moved  to  Falmouth,  was  fined 
and  placed  under  bonds  in  1730  for  threatening  to  “lick  or  beat” 
his  cousin  Caleb  in  his  tavern  “within  an  inch  of  his  fife”.  Nor  was 
it  always  smooth  going  at  Ingrahams,  according  to  court  records. 
Perhaps  those  were  the  days  when  Father  Moody  is  said  to  have 
made  the  rounds  on  Saturday  nights  and  ordered  the  customers 
to  go  home  so  that  they  would  be  fit  and  in  the  mood  next  day  for 
long  church  services.  After  the  death  of  Caleb  Preble  in  1734,  his 
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widow  conducted  the  inn  until  1742,  when  she  married  Andrew 
Gilman  who  then  became  the  proprietor. 

John  Woodbridge,  having  returned  to  living  in  the  Norton 
house  after  the  mortgage  on  the  brick  tavern  was  foreclosed,  had 
retired  as  innholder.  In  1757  his  son  Paul  Dudley  Woodbridge 
became  a  tavernkeeper  in  that  house,  and  with  lapses  in  his  li¬ 
cense,  carried  on  until  1794  when  he  was  forced  to  sell  to  Edward 
Emerson  Jr. 

Edward  Emerson  opened  a  tavern  in  1780  in  connection 
with  his  store,  which  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  David 
Wilcox  in  1818. 

In  the  prosperous  period  between  1760  and  the  days  of 
growing  tension  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution,  Esaias 
Preble’s  brick  tavern  was  patronized  the  most.  After  court  sessions 
the  judges  and  their  clerks,  lawyers,  and  a  few  chosen  notables 
customarily  dined  together  at  tables  reserved  for  them  and  drove 
dull  care  away  with  display  of  the  wit  and  humor  which  had  been 
suppressed  during  serious  legal  proceedings.  Dr.  Job  Lyman,  broth¬ 
er  of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Lyman,  made  a  special  event  of  paying 
for  the  dinner  for  the  court  on  April  21,  1771,  celebrating  his 
appointment  as  justice  of  the  peace.  Town  officials  or  groups  of 
other  prominent  citizens  would  eat  together  when  the  court 
dinner  was  being  held. 

The  close  of  important  town  meetings  was  similarly  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  voters.  Jonathan  Sayward,  having  been  a  judge  until 
he  was  stripped  of  office  on  the  suspicion  of  being  a  Tory,  had 
been  entitled  to  dinners  with  the  judges.  However  when  the  senti¬ 
ment  for  liberty  was  running  high  in  April  1774,  three  months 
after  he  as  the  town’s  representative  at  the  General  Court  had 
voted  as  one  of  the  seventeen  “Rescinders”,  he  was  forced  to  sit 
with  a  more  conservative  group.  “After  [the]  meeting”,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary,  “the  former  Selectmen  and  all  the  Justices  and  most 
that  are  called  Tories  did  not  Join  the  company  as  usual  but  went 
to  Woodbridges  by  themselves”. 

Paul  Dudley  Woodbridge  was  most  vociferous  in  the  display 
of  his  “patriotism” — his  signboard  bore  a  likeness  of  William  Pitt 
and  offered  “Entertainment  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty”.  He  received 
an  all-too-favorable  mention  in  John  Adams’s  diary  and  letters, 
when  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  second  president  of  the 
United  States  stayed  at  the  “Sign  of  William  Pitt”  while  in  York 
(1770-1774).  John  Adams,  interested  in  sounding  out  the  patri¬ 
otic  sentiments  of  the  people  he  met  on  his  journeys  by  encourag- 
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ing  them  to  talk,  noted  several  conversations  he  had  had  with  his 
York  landlord  by  the  fireplace,  through  which  he  formed  the 
opinion  that  Woodbridge  was  “a  staunch  zealous  son  of  liberty”. 
Apparently  he  believed  the  man’s  declaration  that  he  would  gladly 
give  his  all  for  the  cause.  What  he  actually  gave  was  a  bill  to  the 
selectmen  for  a  gun  which  he  loaned  to  a  soldier  (Joshua  Mac- 
Lucas)  which  had  been  broken;  none  of  his  sons  went  to  war  and 
he  served  on  no  committees. 

Besides  town  meetings  and  court  sessions,  other  regular 
events  in  men’s  lives  were  the  training  days  of  the  militia,  of 
which,  since  earliest  times,  every  man  between  16  and  60,  unless 
he  was  a  minister,  lawyer,  or  government  official,  was  obliged  by 
law  to  be  a  member.  Held  sometimes  as  often  as  once  a  week  in 
the  days  before  King  Philip’s  War,  training  days  were  almost  en¬ 
tirely  dispensed  with  during  the  heaviest  Indian  fighting,  but 
were  observed  regularly  again  after  1725,  though  fewer  musters 
were  demanded.  After  Louisburg  the  laws  required  in  each  year 
only  two  “little  training  days”  when  only  single  companies  met 
and  performed  on  local  grounds  and  one  “great  training  day”, 
called  a  muster,  when  a  whole  regiment  would  meet  at  some  town 
designated  by  rotation.  Over  the  years  discipline  was  less  strictly 
enforced,  until  musters  became  spectacles  that  were  expensive  for 
the  officers  and  disreputable  carnivals  for  the  rank  and  file. 

According  to  unsupported  tradition,  the  first  training  held 
was  the  nearly-level  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Village.  In  depositions  made  in  1735  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  years  before  the  Massacre,  musters  were 
held  in  a  held  which  would  now  contain  the  present  “triangle”, 
where  the  Soldiers  Monument  stands  in  the  Village,  and  adjoining 
land.  The  last  one  so  used  was  the  large  held  back  of  the  Green 
Dragon  Inn. 

Musters  were  abandoned  by  Act  of  Legislature  in  1843; 
probably  the  last  to  be  held  in  York  was  that  of  1838.  Charles 
Octavius  Emerson,  leading  lawyer  at  the  time  and  active  in  the 
cause  for  temperance,  was  not  favorably  impressed.  Sarcastically 
he  wrote: 

Our  country’s  defence  has  been  out  this  day,  for  Re¬ 
view,  discipline,  &c.  How  grateful  we  ought  to  be  for  living 
under  such  an  admirable  system  of  Government.  Our  Mili¬ 
tary  with  its  besotted  ignorant  officers,  is  about  ditto  with 
the  Civil  department.  Our  muster  as  well  as  the  election  is 
over  &  I  am  heartsick  of  both. 
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Over  the  years  the  governor  and  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  appointed  several  York  men  to  ranks  higher  than  that  of 
captain,  and  some  rose  to  high  office  after  Maine  became  a  state. 
Jeremiah  Mclntire  was  Major  General  of  the  State  Militia,  and 
there  were  majors  or  colonels  at  one  time  or  another  in  nearly 
all  of  the  old  families. 

After  the  Revolution,  when  the  state  constitution  was  rati¬ 
fied  in  1 7  80,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts  in  accordance 
with  the  right  of  self-government  granted  to  each  state.  In  York 
the  keeping  of  slaves  had  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  since 
the  early  days  of  Massachusetts  rule.  The  first  mention  is  found 
in  the  report  in  1689  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  George  Nor¬ 
tons  slave  Peter  who  was  hailed  before  the  Province  Court  for 
stealing  his  master’s  wool  and  selling  it  for  his  own  profit.  Father 
Moody  accepted  the  slave  whom  the  parish  voted  to  buy  in  1733; 
in  1736  he  had  a  girl  slave  Phyllis.  Elder  Joseph  Sayward  had  an 
Indian  slave  in  1730.  In  all  sections  of  the  town,  from  Bell  Marsh 
to  Cape  Neddick,  there  were  one  or  more  Negro  slaves  to  be  found 
in  the  families  able  to  buy  them. 

From  casual  accounts  it  would  appear  that  slaves  were 
accepted  into  households  on  about  the  same  status  as  were  the 
white  men  hired  for  wages.  They  seem  to  have  had  more  freedom 
than  apprentices  in  that  they  were  allowed  to  marry,  but  their 
terms  of  service  were  longer;  they  had  more  personal  protection 
than  hired  men,  and  in  general  were  accepted  as  childlike  de¬ 
pendents  who  were  never  expected  to  grow  up.  Some  went  to 
war  with  their  white  masters;  Caesar  Talpey  is  listed  with  the 
volunteers  who,  under  Captain  Johnson  Moulton,  marched  to¬ 
wards  Boston  after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Concord  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  reached  York. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  slaves  in  York  history  were 
Prince,  owned  by  Jonathan  Sayward,  and  Dinah,  whose  master 
was  Robert  Rose.  In  May  1780  they  were  married  and  went  to 
live  in  a  little  hut  which  Jonathan  Sayward  built  for  them  on 
what  has  been  known  ever  since  as  “Dinah’s  Hill”.  Two  daughters 
were  born  to  them;  Phyllis,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  servant  of  a 
Raynes  family  in  Seabury,  and  Dinah,  who  died  in  infancy  and 
was  buried  in  a  coffin  improvised  by  the  mother  out  of  two  trays. 

From  1781  to  1784  Prince  Sayward  (as  his  master  called 
him)  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a  soldier  after  his  friends  bought 
his  freedom  of  Jonathan  Sayward  for  thirty-six  pounds  (Deeds 
46-175).  In  his  diary  the  Judge  commented  under  date  of  March 
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29,  1781:  "My  negro  Prince  enlisted  and  Past  muster  to  go  in 
the  army  without  my  consent”.  In  the  same  year  he  sold  another 
slave,  Cato,  for  $275  to  Jonathan  Carlton  of  Newbury,  who  had 
the  Negro  enlist  in  the  army  in  his  stead. 

The  entry  in  the  diary  for  February  3,  1789,  reads  :  "Prince 
Sayward  a  free  negro  died  aged  over  forty  years  he  had  been  my 
servant.  The  new  Constitution  made  him  free  &  he  was  Babtized 
on  his  death  bed  and  appeared  a  true  Christian.  I  purpose  to  bury 
him  at  my  cost  as  I  have  supported  him  in  his  last  sickness”. 
Widow  Dinah  lived  on  in  her  hut  on  the  hill,  with  the  aid  of  a 
war  pension  from  the  Government  of  semi-annual  payments  of 
$33.88.  Gradually  the  hut  decayed  and  was  not  kept  in  good 
repair.  Mischievous  children  liked  to  plague  her  by  putting  live 
toads  and  snakes  through  the  holes  in  the  walls,  and  in  her  fright 
she  would  cry  out  and  carry  on  much  to  the  delight  of  the  little 
villains.  Winters,  she  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the  Nathaniel 
Raynes  family  in  Seabury,  by  two  maiden  sisters  whom  she  served 
in  their  declining  years.  Here  she  lived  near  another  Raynes  family 
where  her  daughter  was  in  service.  Gradually  she  herself  lapsed 
into  senile  decay  and  was  sent  by  the  town  officials  to  the  poor- 
house. 

George  Alexander  Emery,  a  York  historian,  remembered 
fondly  how  one  day,  when  he  was  small,  Dinah  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  walked  with  him  from  his  home  on  SewalTs  Hill,  across 
the  bridge,  and  on  to  a  stone  wall  back  of  General  Jeremiah 
Mclntire’s  house  on  what  we  call  "The  Indian  Trail”.  This  was 
on  a  "Great  Training  Day”,  and  from  his  seat  on  the  wall  he  could 
see  the  troops  marching  to  the  training  field  back  of  the  former 
Green  Dragon  Inn.  His  most  lasting  impression  of  that  day  was 
that  he  got  so  excited  when  the  guns  roared  and  fifes  and  drums 
began  to  play  that  he  fell  off  the  wall.  Surely  Dinah  did  not  dislike 
all  small  boys. 

The  dread  of  smallpox  was  a  great  deterrent  to  travel  and 
to  large  public  gatherings.  Though  known  and  feared  since  earliest 
times  this  disease  raged  to  epidemic  proportions  during  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  extending  into  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth.  Smallpox  victims  were  kept  isolated  in  pesthouses  main¬ 
tained  by  the  town.  Harris  Island,  then  known  as  "Harmon’s 
Island”,  was  leased  by  the  town  for  a  time,  during  which  it  was 
inhabited  only  by  those  who  had  been  banished  to  this  "hos- 
patel” — the  first  in  York.  The  town  hired  Captain  Lindsay  and  his 
vessel  to  ferry  patients  over  to  the  island. 
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For  a  short  time  around  1792  all  travelers  entering  a  town 
were  required  by  law  to  undergo  a  “smoking”  in  a  public  smoke¬ 
house.  In  York  the  town  bought  the  materials  for  such  a  house  of 
Edward  Emerson  and  hired  Daniel  Simpson  to  build  it.  Where  it 
was  located  is  not  known,  nor  how  much  it  was  used,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  visitor  to  York  ever  endured  such  an  ordeal  as 
befell  the  Reverend  William  Bentley  when  on  a  day’s  journey 
between  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Brookline  he  was  forced  to 
take  “four  smoakings,  in  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Medford  &  Salem”. 

Until  about  1925  there  was  a  pesthouse  of  a  later  date 
standing  near  the  far-east  corner  of  the  town  farm  property,  near 
Long  Sands  Road.  The  tradition  was  that  when  visitors  called 
they  would  cry  out  in  order  to  warn  the  inmates  of  their  presence. 
The  inmates  would  go  indoors  and  stay  while  the  visitors  placed 
food  and  gifts  on  a  flat  stone  which  lay  a  rod  or  two  away  from 
the  pesthouse.  The  lonely  sufferers  would  watch  at  the  windows 
until  their  friends  had  withdrawn  to  a  supposedly  safe  distance 
before  they  would  come  out  and  wave  greetings  and  thanks. 

In  1 759  York  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  use  of  Sir  William 
Pepperrell’s  library  consisting  of  the  best  books  printed  in  England 
at  that  time.  A  “revolving”  library  containing  a  large  number  of 
volumes  was  placed  in  the  First  and  Second  Parishes  in  Kittery, 
and  one  in  York,  each  parish  having  its  use  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year.  It  is  possible  that  the  Second  Parish  in  York  was  thus 
favored  as  Sir  William’s  most  important  York  property  was  in 
Scotland,  adjoining  the  old  Bragdon  farm. 

No  more  mention  of  a  library  in  York  is  found  until  1799. 
In  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  that  year 
a  co-operative  society  was  formed  in  York;  a  copy  of  the  bylaws, 
dated  1799,  is  in  the  Old  Gaol  Museum,  and  a  few  of  the  books 
have  been  saved.  The  York  Social  Library  sold  stock  as  certificates 
of  membership,  which  during  the  period  of  about  ten  years  when 
the  organization  was  active,  were  valued  in  inventories  at  four 
dollars  each.  No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  library  occurs  again 
until  some  time  after  1870. 

The  need  for  a  library  arose  again,  perhaps  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  greater  patronage  in  the  boarding  season  when 
summer  visitors  were  in  town.  Miss  Sarah  Varrell,  around  1875, 
sought  to  meet  the  demand  by  conducting  a  circulating  library 
in  her  home  in  the  Harbor  which  quickly  became  popular.  Summer 
visitors  gave  most  of  the  books  and  created  the  “Harbor  Library”, 
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which  still  exists,  of  which  Miss  Varrell  was  for  many  years  the 
librarian.  In  his  manuscript  “Memories  of  York”,  Reverend  Ralph 
Lowe  wrote  that  he  made  some  of  the  bookcases. 

In  1884  some  twenty  teenagers  were  instructed  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  literature  through  membership  in  “The  Young  Peoples 
Literary  Club”,  organized  by  Miss  Jane  Sewall,  daughter  of  Rev¬ 
erend  David  Brainerd  Sewall,  grandson  of  the  noted  Reverend 
Jotham  Sewall.  For  several  years  this  club  met  every  other  week 
from  October  to  May  by  turns  in  the  homes  of  the  members. 
Membership,  according  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lowe,  one  of  the 
group,  was  open  to  all  young  people  who  were  willing  to  take  active 
interest  in  the  study  assignments.  For  the  first  hour  of  the  meetings 
Miss  Sewall  would  lead  informal  discussion  on  the  prescribed 
reading,  and  then  there  would  be  a  social  hour.  “While  the  Club 
could  not  be  called  religious”,  wrote  Mr.  Lowe,  “its  general  ten¬ 
dency  was  manifestly  towards  culture  and  character.  .  .  .  Through 
Miss  Sewall’s  wise  leadership  something  of  lasting  benefit  was 
developed  in  those  young  people,  and  the  general  influence  of  the 
Club  in  the  town  was  uplifting”. 

The  York  Public  Library  came  into  existence  out  of  the 
salvage  of  the  property  of  the  York  Neighborhood  Club,  organized 
around  1900  to  provide  indoor  recreation  facilities  for  the  youth 
of  the  town.  Of  two  clubrooms  in  the  Realty  Building  one  was 
used  as  a  library.  When  the  club  died  for  lack  of  leadership,  the 
Grange,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Myron  F.  Cox,  agreed  in  1910 
to  sponsor  a  library  for  people  of  all  ages,  and  maintained  it  in  its 
clubroom  over  the  stores  in  the  wooden  building  opposite  the  bank 
until  1914,  when  it  gave  up  its  charter.  The  library  was  then 
moved  to  a  store  in  G.  Frank  Austin’s  newly  built  Austin  Block, 
where  it  stayed  until  1922.  For  the  next  four  years  the  library 
was  in  the  First  Parish  vestry  until  the  completion  of  the  present 
attractive  stone  building. 

The  most  graphic  picture  of  life  in  York  from  1760  to 
nearly  1800  is  to  be  found  in  Jonathan  Sayward’s  diary.  It  is 
lamentable  that  he  chose  to  use  the  strictly  limited  space  afforded 
by  pages  in  almanacs  for  his  observations.  For  August  23,  1760, 
he  noted  that  there  was  rejoicing  in  York  on  the  news  that 
Montreal  had  been  “taken”  by  General  Amherst.  One  barrel  of 
town  gunpowder  was  fired  in  the  guns  and  there  was  a  large 
bonfire.  Edward  Emerson  had  by  then  been  a  tailor  and  a  shop¬ 
keeper  in  the  Village  for  five  years,  having  bought  of  his  cousin 
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Samuel  Moody,  the  preceptor,  what  is  now  the  Wilcox  House. 
Both  Edward  Emerson  and  Jonathan  Sayward  had  ships  of  their 
own  (Sayward  had  a  fleet  of  five  in  1760  and  sometimes  hired 
others)  and  they  offered  for  sale  luxury  goods,  both  to  eat  and  to 
wear,  in  greater  variety  than  had  been  displayed  in  previous  years. 
The  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  in  the  West  Indies  trade 
therefore  became  matters  of  keenest  interest  to  everyone. 

Jonathan  Sayward  considered  it  noteworthy  that  he  had 
paid  his  barber,  Robert  Rose,  in  full  from  spring  until  September. 
The  chief  items  of  his  bill  would  be  the  regular  care  of  his  wig 
which  would  be  called  for  periodically,  taken  in  its  special  wig 
bag  to  the  shop  where  it  would  be  carefully  cleaned  and  the  curls 
reset,  and  then  delivered  to  its  owner  in  time  for  special  occasions 
such  as  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the  attendant 
festivities.  Robert  Rose  was  also  skilled  as  a  peruke  or  periwig 
maker.  His  shop  being  in  front  of  the  Gaol,  he  was  able  to  add  to 
his  income  the  money  he  received  as  the  underkeeper  of  the 
prison  and  master  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  as  a  tavern- 
keeper  in  the  John  Banks  house  near  the  Long  Sands  from  1759 
to  1782  where  the  selectmen  sometimes  held  their  meetings. 

A  rather  dreary  picture  of  the  social  life  enjoyed  by  the 
women  of  York  at  this  time  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
Judge's  daughter,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Barrell,  after  a  visit  to  friends 
in  Massachusetts  during  her  husband's  stay  in  England. 

“Books,  you  know,  are  my  principal  entertainment  in  the 
country,  as  there  are  no  Balls,  no  Assemblies,  no  Concerts  of 
Music".  And  later,  to  her,  husband’s  hostess  in  London,  “Cards — 
an  amusement  not  quite  so  Common  in  America.  Indeed  a  female 
gamester  is  as  rare  here  as  one  wholly  devoid  of  any  relish  for 
Cards  can  be  in  London".  Her  father  seemed  to  have  been  too 
busy  with  his  mills,  warehouses,  and  ships  to  have  time  for  the 
entertaining  for  which  he  was  noted  after  the  Revolution. 

It  was  probably  because  of  the  memory  of  these  dull  years 
that  Mrs.  Barrell  later  became  such  a  leader  in  the  social  life  of 
York  when  her  children  were  growing  up.  George  Thacher,  the 
representative  from  this  district  to  the  first  Congress,  wrote  to  his 
wife  during  a  visit  to  York  about  the  hospitality  shown  him  at 
Barrell  Grove.  “Mrs.  B.  and  family  as  usual  were  ready  to  show 
me  every  polite  attention”.  In  summer,  parties  of  young  couples 
would  climb  to  the  top  of  Mount  Agamenticus  for  picnics  and  in 
winter  they  went  on  sleigh  rides  and  returned  for  an  “entertain¬ 
ment”  to  Barrell  Grove. 
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Edward  Emerson  Jr.  gave  a  coming-of-age  party  at  his 
fathers  tavern;  though  the  Judge  was  not  there  to  see  it  he  wrote: 

January  23,  1786.  A  violent  gale  of  wind  very  sudden 
carried  away  part  of  the  roof  of  Capt.  Trevitt’s  house.  Same 
day  Edward  Emerson  Jun.  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He 
made  an  entertainment  for  the  young  gentlemen  and  Ladies 
of  the  town.  It  was  exceeding  bad  travelling  not  withstanding 
the  young  Ladies  were  so  much  engaged  on  the  Frollick  that 
they  went  Knee  Deep  in  Snow  water  to  honor  Mr.  Emerson 
and  see  and  get  sweethearts. 

Edward  Emerson  Jr.  gave  a  housewarming  party  when  he 
had  completed  the  remodeling  of  the  Homestead  in  1795,  and 
during  the  same  year  Judge  David  Sewall  entertained  after  his 
beautiful  mansion  was  completed. 

The  social  life  of  those  days  (1785-1795),  however,  is 
most  interesting  for  the  notables  entertained.  Brigadier  General 
Jedidiah  Preble,  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  in  the  Revolution, 
was  pleased  to  dine  with  Jonathan  Sayward  at  a  time  when  the 
patriotism  of  that  gentleman  was  in  doubt.  General  Henry  Sewall, 
“with  a  respectable  company”,  was  also  a  dinner  guest.  In  1785 
Theodore  Lyman,  born  in  York,  son  of  the  Reverend  Isaac  Lyman, 
entertained  Judge  Sayward  in  his  new  home  in  Kennebunk,  “fit 
for  a  nobleman”,  and  in  turn  Mr.  Lyman  with  his  new  wife  and 
a  large  company  dined  and  drank  tea  at  the  Sayward  mansion, 
thus  beginning  an  exchange  of  dinners  which  lasted  until  Mr. 
Lyman  moved  to  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Two  visits  from  Master 
Samuel  Moody  and  twelve  companions  from  Dummer  Academy 
are  recorded  in  the  diary.  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  whose  daughter 
married  John  Hancock,  dined  at  the  Sayward  mansion.  A  young 
Italian  nobleman,  touring  the  country,  came  to  York  bearing  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Jonathan  Sayward  and  was  graciously 
entertained.  But  the  visit  of  Governor  John  Hancock  in  1791, 
with  his  wife  and  official  staff,  must  have  been  most  impressive, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  pleasing  to  the  Judge,  who  valued  it 
as  an  indication  that  he  had  been  reinstated  in  public  approval 
by  the  highest  official. 

After  Coventry  Hall  was  completed  Judge  David  Sewall 
took  over  the  reception  of  visiting  notables,  partly  because  of  his 
office  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  men  in  high  position,  but 
also  because  Jonathan  Sayward  was  then  in  his  declining  years. 
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In  August  1794  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Remainder  of  the  month 
has  been  filled  up  with  abundance  of  company  which  is  rather 
Disagreeable  to  an  old  man  who  should  have  Silence  and  Con¬ 
templation  waiting  for  the  silent  grave”.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  of  Judge  Sewall’s  dinner  parties,  except  that  Jonathan 
Sayward  and  the  Reverend  Isaac  Lyman  and  their  wives  and 
Edward  Emerson  were  several  times  guests. 

Accounts  of  other  social  events  still  exist.  Mention  is  made 
in  letters  written  by  ladies  of  the  Emerson  family  of  teas  and 
quilting  parties  at  Mrs.  Joseph  Tucker’s  house  on  the  Lindsay 
Road,  giving  the  impression  that  she  was  popular  as  a  hostess. 
Perhaps  her  invitations  were  more  numerous  on  occasions  when 
her  wealthy  sister,  Mrs.  David  Hyslop  of  Boston,  came  to  town 
in  her  elegant  carriage,  attracting  awed  attention  as  she  rode 
behind  a  spanking  pair  of  horses  with  “hoofs  black  balled  and 
polished”. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  social  life  of  York  was  the 
occasion  of  a  breakfast  for  President  James  Monroe  who  visited 
Judge  Sewall  while  on  tour  in  1817. 

There  is  an  interesting  sidelight  in  connection  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Monroe’s  journey  through  York  on  his  way  farther  down  east. 
Continuing  on  their  way  after  the  breakfast  at  Coventry  Hall,  the 
party  was  halted  by  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Jeremiah  Weare  Jr.  and 
granddaughter  of  Judge  John  Bradbury,  in  front  of  the  Weare 
homestead  on  what  is  now  Pine  Hill  Road  but  was  then  a  part  of 
the  Post  Road.  Her  husband  wrote  in  his  diary:  “July  15,  1817 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Munro  passed  by  bound 
East  accompanied  with  militia  officers  and  troops  in  uniform  about 
one  hundred.  Lucy  Weare  and  Mercy  Mack  Saluted  them  with  a 
hymn  called  the  millinium”. 

Mrs.  Weare  (1754-1846)  took  the  welfare  of  the  women 
of  the  town  as  her  personal  responsibility.  For  December  28, 
1833,  the  diary  records:  “Lucy  Weare  the  wife  of  sd  Jeremiah 
was  taken  sick  all  most  all  winter.  She  travels  no  more  from  house 
to  house  nor  village  to  village  warning  the  people  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  A  D  1809  Mrs.  Lucy  Weare  first  traviled  out  and 
continued  travilling  and  warning  the  people  tell  Dec.  28,  1833”. 
Her  visits  must  have  been  welcome  to  women  on  lonely  outlying 
farms.  There  no  doubt  was  a  question-and-answer  period  after 
each  lecture  in  which  she  passed  on  the  news  and  gathered  more 
to  carry.  Perhaps  on  occasion  she  brought  along  quilting  patterns, 
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or  seeds,  or  cuttings  from  favored  plants,  and  best  of  all  carried 
messages  from  and  to  family  and  friends. 

An  account  of  a  public  celebration  of  a  political  nature 
held  in  Scotland  in  1829  has  been  saved  by  Miss  Alice  R. 
Mclntire. 

The  Eastern  Argus ,  a  newspaper  printed  in  Portland,  in 
its  edition  of  March  17,  1829,  carried  a  full  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  reads  in  part: 

On  March  4,  instant,  the  inauguration  of  General  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  was  noticed  in  the  second  Parish  in  York, 
called  “ Scotland  Parish ”  in  the  following  manner.  The  day 
was  ushered  in  with  the  discharge  of  Cannon.  At  eleven 
o’clock  a  federal  salute  was  fired  under  the  direction  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Josiah  Chase,  commander  of  the  York  Artillery  company. 
Immediately  after,  a  procession  was  formed  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Mobdy,  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Jefferson 
Mclntire  who  acted  as  Marshall  of  the  day,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  the  Meeting  house  where  notwithstanding 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  a  large  number  of  citizens  had 
assembled. 

The  performances  were  commenced  by  singing  an 
appropriate  hymn — after  which  the  Throne  of  Grace  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  in  a  solemn  and  very 
appropriate  prayer.  An  Ode  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Doctor  S.  W.  Baker  was  then  sung  by  the  choir  with  much 
applause,  followed  by  an  Address  to  the  Assembly  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Mclntire  Esq.  After  the  performances  in  the  Meeting 
house  were  ended  the  company  returned  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Moody  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  went;  and  sat 
down  to  a  table  well  stored  with  every  kind  of  provisions, 
which  the  season  of  the  year  would  admit.  Elihu  Bragdon, 
Esq.  Presided,  aided  by  Solomon  Brooks,  Doctor  S.  W. 
Baker  and  Major  William  Mclntire  as  Vice  Presidents.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed  toasts  were  drank,  accompanied  with 
the  discharge  of  cannon. 

A  list  of  twenty-four  toasts,  with  the  names  of  the  speakers 
who  proposed  each  of  them,  included  every  sort  of  subject  from 
“The  Memory  of  George  Washington”  through  “The  Minority  in 
the  Legislature  in  Maine”  to  “The  American  Fair:  while  their 
smiles  are  the  solace  of  our  lives,  may  their  virtue  constitute  an 
unerring  check  to  every  vice”. 

If  any  of  the  celebrants  had  gauged  their  capacities  to  a 
mere  twenty-four  toasts  there  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  them. 
Further  toasts  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Junkins,  Mr.  Micum 
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Mclntire,  George  Weare,  Hiram  Shaw,  Edgar  A.  Mclntire,  Elihu 
Bragdon,  Major  Jefferson  Mclntire,  Alexander  Mclntire,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  Captain  Asa  Mclntire, 
Joseph  Moody,  and  several  others  not  named. 

The  reporter  saw  fit  to  close  his  account  with  “and  no 
accident  happened  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  day”. 

Four  years  later,  in  1833,  when  a  visit  to  York  by  President 
Jackson  himself  was  expected,  it  was  voted  in  a  special  town 
meeting  that  a  committee  of  citizens  be  chosen  to  receive  “the 
President  and  suit”  with  all  due  decorum.  The  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  George  Moody,  Charles  O.  Emerson,  Jeremiah  Mclntire, 
Howard  Moody,  Alexander  Mclntire,  Jeremiah  S.  Putnam,  Edgar 
Mclntire,  Luther  Junkins,  and  Jeremiah  Brooks,  included  only 
a  few  of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  Scotland  party  of 
1829.  President  Jackson,  however,  failed  to  arrive  in  York. 

In  later  years  political  events  such  as  elections  of  presidents 
or  governors  were  celebrated  by  torchlight  processions  and  the 
decoration  of  houses  with  flags  and  bunting.  In  the  diary  of 
Samuel  W.  Junkins  is  described  a  “mass  meeting”  of  Republicans 
on  September  4,  1896,  just  before  election  day,  held  in  Moody's 
Grove  on  the  old  John  Banks  farm  near  Long  Sands,  which,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  clambake  on  the  beach  in  front  of  Hotel  Bartlett, 
drew  an  audience  of  five  thousand  persons  to  hear  the  speeches 
of  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Reed  and  General  Bussey. 

Activities  of  the  churches  also  provided  social  gatherings. 
Some  were  planned  for  fund-raising  purposes,  such  as  fairs,  ba¬ 
zaars,  strawberry  festivals;  some  were  educational  as  well  as  en¬ 
tertaining,  such  as  Chautauqua  lectures,  concerts,  theatricals. 
Then,  too,  there  were  purely  social  events,  such  as  quilting  parties 
and  sewing  circles.  Family  letters  written  about  1890  tell  of  the 
gatherings  of  ladies  for  afternoons  of  sewing,  followed  at  about 
the  time  it  became  too  dark  to  sew  by  the  arrival  of  husbands  to 
enjoy  the  supper  and  a  social  hour  with  the  playing  of  games.  A 
game  called  “Clumps”  is  sometimes  mentioned,  but  how  it  was 
played  remains  a  mystery. 

To  Samuel  W.  Junkins  the  town  is  indebted  for  much  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  York  into  a  summer  resort. 
Samuel  Washington  Junkins  (1849-1929)  apparently  kept  diaries 
from  1888  to  1927,  but  not  alLof  them  are  at  present  available. 
For  at  least  twenty-five  of  those  years  he  was  the  most  active 
surveyor  in  York,  including  also  in  his  affairs  the  writing  of  deeds 
and  wills  and  the  placing  of  mortgages.  Though  not  a  trained 
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lawyer  he  was  relied  upon  to  find  the  answers  to  all  sorts  of 
problems,  both  commercial  and  domestic.  Consequently  no  other 
man  knew  as  much  as  he  about  York  events  during  the  years  from 
1888  to  about  1913.  Therefore  no  other  source  is  more  reliable 
than  these  diaries,  and  indeed  for  some  of  the  events  there  is  no 
other  written  or  printed  account  available.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  record  fuller  details  together  with  personal  observations 
and  opinions.  Few  people  who  had  lived  during  those  years  were 
still  alive  when  the  little  books  came  to  light  in  1957,  and  there¬ 
fore  much  interesting  additional  data  has  been  lost. 

The  first  public  amusement  device  was  a  promotion  by  John 
E.  Staples  who  lived  on  Lindsay  Road.  In  1889,  with  the  counsel 
of  Samuel  W.  Junkins,  he  incorporated  the  Marine  Car  Company 
which  operated  at  the  Concordville  end  of  the  York  Beach  Short 
Sands.  This  “marine  car”,  perhaps  invented  by  Staples  himself, 
was  a  two-deck  frame  with  benches  on  the  top  deck,  seating  about 
thirty  passengers,  and  carrying  a  dory  on  the  lower  level  for 
emergencies.  The  car  was  run  on  rails  by  gravity  from  the  top  of 
a  wooden  incline.  Attached  to  the  stern  was  a  cable  which  would 
allow  the  craft  to  run  a  considerable  distance  out  on  the  sea,  after 
which  it  was  hauled  back  to  shore  and  up  the  incline  by  steam- 
powered  winch.  For  a  few  summers  it  did  a  lucrative  business,  but 
as  the  novelty  wore  off,  the  patronage  dwindled. 

The  next  source  of  entertainment  was  St.  Aspinquid  Park, 
located  at  York  Beach  on  the  easterly  side  of  U.S.  1A  near  the 
Shore  Road.  Here,  around  1895,  the  new  electric  car  company 
maintained  a  zoo  to  which  it  attracted  customers  by  promoting 
excursions  to  York  Beach  from  cities  and  towns  within  about  a 
thirty-mile  radius.  For  about  a  decade  the  steam  railroad  also  ran 
special-fare  excursions  with  such  success  that  old-timers  have  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  Sunday  crowds  were  as  large  in  those  days 
as  they  have  been  since  automobiles  became  common. 

The  men  with  whom  Samuel  W.  Junkins  was  associated 
were  responsible  for  improvements  and  innovations.  Among  the 
early  promoters,  George  M.  Connaroe  of  Philadelphia  started  his 
operations  with  the  purchase  of  the  John  Parsons  farm  at  Phillips 
Cove.  His  dream  was  to  interest  men  of  wealth,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania,  in  buying  large  tracts  and  developing  them  into 
beautiful  estates.  Though  at  one  time  he  made  an  attempt  to  buy 
all  the  land  at  Long  Sands,  he  met  with  only  partial  success  with 
his  holdings  between  Cape  Neddick  and  Ogunquit  Rivers.  To 
him  York  is  indebted  for  the  building  of  the  beautiful  stone  church 
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at  Bald  Head  Cliff,  and  to  his  wife  Ogunquit  owes  gratitude  for 
the  attractive  library. 

The  bank,  established  in  1892,  was  the  creation  of  James 
T.  Davidson,  who  also  organized  the  York  Historical  Society,  in 
1893.  In  1895  Edward  S.  Marshall  started  the  York  Heat,  Light 
and  Power  Company,  and  in  the  same  year  Josiah  Chase  founded 
the  York  Shore  Water  Company  which  has  since  been  developed 
into  the  York  Water  District.  The  Old  Gaol  was  opened  as  a 
museum  on  July  4,  1900;  the  Country  Club  was  organized  in  the 
same  year,  its  first  active  promoter  having  been  Thomas  Nelson 
Page. 

In  1902  was  celebrated  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  year 
when  the  City  of  Gorgeana  was  made  the  Town  of  York.  A  parade 
with  floats  to  symbolize  historical  events  in  early  town  history 
formed  the  morning  event.  In  the  afternoon  ceremonies,  speeches 
were  delivered  by  men  noted  in  their  fields  throughout  the  state 
and  nation.  In  the  evening,  the  festivities  were  centered  around 
Barrell  Mill  Pond,  named  “Lake  Gorges”  for  the  day  and  illumi¬ 
nated  by  a  ring  of  Japanese  lanterns  along  its  shores.  A  concert 
by  a  Navy  band  and  a  display  of  fireworks  brought  a  fitting  close 
to  the  days  program. 

At  a  garden  party  given  in  1905  by  Mrs.  Newton  Perkins 
at  the  Perkins  House,  and  attended  by  delegates  from  Russia  and 
Japan  and  others  who  were  attending  the  conference  at  the  Kittery 
Navy  Yard  to  write  the  treaty  of  peace  to  end  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  six  thousand  dollars  was  donated  for  the  benefit  of  the  York 
Hospital,  for  which  the  land  and  dwelling  of  James  T.  Davidson 
was  purchased. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years  that  innova¬ 
tions  were  made  which  began  the  modernization  of  York. 


A  MODERN  MIRACLE 


Nature,  which  guides  and  influences  all  the  acts  of 
man,  is  commonly  given  scant  space  in  books  devoted  to  histories 
of  communities,  but  one  event,  which  only  Nature  could  have 
brought  about,  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  eastern 
United  States  was  plagued  by  caterpillars  which  were  not  well 
known  at  that  period,  particularly  the  Brown  Tail  and  the  Gypsy 
Moths.  In  a  new  environment  these  pests  prospered  and  multiplied 
at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  all  methods  of  control  known  to  man 
made  no  perceptible  impression  on  their  numbers.  In  1914  the 
spring  foliage  on  all  trees  was  eaten  off,  till  by  June  the  trees 
looked  as  bare  as  they  had  in  winter.  In  the  next  phase  of  their 
life  cycle  the  caterpillars  changed  to  flying  moths,  and  the  air 
was  white  with  them.  By  night  they  flew  towards  bright  lights, 
and  the  ocean  from  the  shores  to  the  glaring  beacon  of  Boon  Island 
was  plainly  marked  in  radial  lines  with  the  corpses  of  moths  which 
had  not  the  strength  to  reach  the  light,  while  the  rocks  of  the 
Island  were  made  white  as  by  a  snowstorm  with  the  bodies  of 
moths  which  reached  the  goal  only  to  perish. 

After  the  fall  rains  came,  the  trees  bore  leaves  again,  and 
again  another  crop  of  caterpillars  stripped  the  branches  bare,  and 
so,  without  a  natural  season  of  growth,  the  trees  went  into  the 
winter.  Humans  suffered,  for  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars  carried 
a  fuzz  that  caused  irritation  to  eyes  and  skin  which  intensified 
and  spread  when  rubbed  or  scratched.  People  on  picnics  in  the 
“shade”  of  the  bare  trees  forgot  the  traditional  ants  in  the  food 
when  caterpillars  dropped  upon  them  from  the  branches  above. 

A  cartoon  in  one  of  the  magazines  of  that  year  best  ex¬ 
pressed  the  anxiety  and  the  hopelessness  which  people  felt.  Cap¬ 
tioned  “To  the  Last  Man”,  it  showed  this  “last  man”  seated  alone 
on  the  peak  of  a  mountain  where  he  had  been  driven  by  hordes 
of  marching  insects  of  various  hues  and  sizes  crawling  towards 
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him  from  all  sides  up  the  slopes.  There  was  no  other  earth  to  be 
seen  in  the  picture;  just  insects  and  the  little  spot  at  the  mountain- 
top  barely  able  to  contain  this  lone  man. 

Late  in  November  an  “old-fashioned”  winter  set  in;  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard,  and  below-zero  nights  were  common.  A 
day  or  two  after  Christmas  there  came  a  thaw  such  as  has  never 
been  seen  since  1914  or  recorded  in  previous  annals.  Tempera¬ 
tures  ranged  into  the  high  seventies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The 
ground  opened  up  to  the  extent  that  a  neighbor  did  his  fall  plow¬ 
ing  on  the  first  day  of  January.  Lilac  bushes  and  fruit  trees  budded 
and  formed  their  leaves — and  the  caterpillars,  all  hatched  out, 
lay  one  against  another,  in  black,  furry  masses  that  in  many  cases 
extended  four  inches  and  more  down  the  tip  of  each  twig. 

The  termination  of  the  thaw  was  as  odd  as  the  thaw  itself. 
After  about  the  tenth  day  the  rains  descended,  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  still  around  70°.  All  day  and  all  night  it  rained  in  torrents, 
and  on  the  second  day  the  temperature  went  down  and  down  till 
it  reached  below  the  freezing  point.  All  the  twigs  were  coated  with 
ice  with  clusters  of  tiny  caterpillars  clearly  visible  beneath.  Then 
came  the  “old  fashioned”  cold  again,  with  snow  covering  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  two  or  more  feet,  and  there  was  no  thaw 
again  until  the  normal  time  in  spring. 

Every  last  insect  was  killed  in  this  one  action  and  from 
that  time  on  there  has  never  been  an  infestation  of  comparable 
extent.  Indeed,  it  was  at  least  eight  years  before  a  single  Brown 
Tail  Moth  appeared  in  York  County,  when  some  appeared  in 
Wells,  having  been  imported  with  a  carload  of  lumber.  Gradually 
they  spread  until  the  town  of  York  was  again  visited  by  numbers 
which  increased  for  the  next  few  years  and  then  disappeared. 
The  Gypsy  Moth  is  still  with  us,  but  though  annoying,  not  to  the 
extent  that  inspires  fear. 

Miracles  occur  every  day  and  every  year,  so  regularly  that 
they  are  noticed  only  by  those  that  have  eyes  to  see,  and  by  those 
miracles  Nature’s  seasons  are  made  possible.  But  here  was  one  so 
rare,  so  timely,  occurring  when  man  was  made  aware  of  his  insig¬ 
nificance  before  a  force  with  which  he  not  only  could  not  cope  but 
for  which  he  could  not  contrive  a  remedy,  as  to  inspire  and  sustain 
a  faith  that  there  is  a  Power  which  can  and  will  come  to  the  rescue 
in  times  of  deep  despair. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Losses  of  Official  Records  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  Gorgeana,  or  of 
the  Town  and  County  of  York  are  accounted  for  in  the  reports  of  certain 
happenings : 

1.  A  court  order  issued  at  York,  June  30,  1653,  stated  that  official 
papers  of  Basil  Parker,  recorder  of  the  Province,  were  missing. 

2.  The  first  book  of  records,  begun  in  1643  by  Roger  Garde,  was  “in 
delapidated  condition”  and  “very  much  torn”  in  1731. 

3.  Minutes  taken  of  some  court  proceedings  and  land  sales  were  never 
entered  in  official  records. 

4.  There  was  no  official  recorder  from  1643  to  1647. 

5.  Some  papers  of  Edward  Godfrey  were  seized  when  Gorgeana  was 
usurped  by  Massachusetts;  others  by  agents  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges’s  grandson,  and  others  in  York  were  lost. 

6.  Church  records  and  vital  statistics  were  lost  when  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  Shubael  Dummer  was  destroyed  in  the  Massacre. 

7.  Papers  of  Edward  Rish worth  may  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
Massacre. 

8.  Later  church  records  may  have  been  lost  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  Parsonage  on  March  31,  1742. 

9.  Second  Parish  records  may  have  been  lost  when  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Langton  was  burned  in  1768. 

10.  Proprietors  Records,  beginning  in  1732,  were  last  seen  in  about  1950. 


Source  Material  Consulted 

In  York,  Maine:  Town  Clerk:  Town  records;  vital  statistics;  reports  of 
constables,  road  commissioners,  tax  collectors,  etc. 

First  Parish  Church:  Parish  records 

Old  Gaol  Committee:  Collections 

Various  individual  sources:  Handwritten:  Diaries  of  Samuel  W.  Junkins, 
1888  to  1927  (incomplete);  “Notes  of  Captain  Joseph  Sewall,  from  the 
Diary  of  Judge  David  Sewall”;  letters  of  the  Barrell,  George  Thacher 
(Thatcher),  Sewall,  and  Staples  families.  Typed  manuscripts:  “Emerson 
Family”,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Emerson;  “Reminiscences”,  by  Rever¬ 
end  Ralph  Lowe;  “History  of  the  York  Harbor  Reading  Room”,  and 
“Address  by  Humphrey  T.  Nichols  (1897)”. 

In  Alfred,  Maine:  County  Court  House:  York  Deeds  in  Registry;  Wills 
in  Probate;  Census  for  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880;  and  court  cases  in 
Clerk  of  Courts. 

General  Collections:  Massachusetts  Archives;  Maine  Historical  So¬ 
ciety;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society;  American  Antiquarian  Society;  Maine  State  Library;  Boston  Public 
Library;  Suffolk  County  Court  House  records  (Pemberton  Square,  Boston). 
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Ford,  Henry,  100 
Fort  Hill,  87 
Foss,  Eugene  N.,  205 
Fox,  John  Jr.,  222 


Franklin,  Benjamin,  141,  197 
Freeman:  Hephzibah  (Talpey), 

240;  Jeremiah,  240;  Nathaniel, 
46,  47,  227;  Nathaniel,  247 
Freeman  Street,  240,  241 
Friendship,  85 

Freethy:  Henry,  214;  James,  214; 
John,  217;  Joseph,  214;  William, 
27 

Frost:  John,  31,  156,  211;  Mercy, 
200;  Philip,  211;  Simon,  200; 
William,  156,  189 
Fulling  Mill  Creek,  204 
Fur,  xiii,  2,  4,  7 

Gale,  Hugh,  18,  43,  106 
Gaol.  See  Old  Gaol 
Garde,  Roger,  7,  11,  12,  15 
Gardner,  Samuel,  136 
Garrison:  description  of,  243-44; 
Hill,  49,  214;  House  Field,  49 
Garrisons,  30,  33-37,  45,  46,  48, 
51,  52,  68,  74,  110,  112,  115, 
119,  137,  203,  215,  221,  222, 
225,  230,  241-45,  255,  258,  259 

Garrisons  of  Seventeenth  Century: 
Alcock’s,  37,  38,  39,  42,  47,  49, 

118,  224,  230;  Harmon’s,  49,  112, 
193,  194,  195,  198,  200,  245; 
Norton’s,  37,  191;  Preble’s,  37,  38, 
39,  42,  47,  74,  110,  112,  113, 

119,  120,  185,  189;  Scotland 

(Mclntire,  Maxwell),  37,  47,  49, 
212-13,  214;  Stover’s,  37,  47, 
241-43,  257,  258 

Garrisons  of  Eighteenth  Century, 
48-49,  114,  203,  210,  213,  215, 
221,  243-45 

Gerrish,  Dr.  Christopher,  185 

Gibbons,  Ambrose,  4 

Gilman:  Andrew,  74,  262;  Dr. 

Josiah,  79,  185 

Glass,  John,  171 

Glassites  or  Sandemanians,  171 

Godfrey:  Ann  (Messant),  193, 

203,  223,  229;  Edward,  1-26, 

106,  107,  192-95,  198,  200-04, 

210,  229,  236,  240;  Oliver,  6, 

236 

Godfrey’s  Pond,  203,  204 

Goodale,  Moses,  207 

Gooch  (Gouch)  John,  237,  238 

Goodwin:  Abiel,  58,  158,  221, 
240,  243;  Asahel,  247;  Charles, 
232;  George,  190;  Hephzibah 
(Preble),  221;  Ichabod,  154,  155, 
157;  Sarah  (Milbury),  221;  Tim¬ 
othy,  123 

Goodwin’s  Mill,  232 
Gorgeana,  9-23,  39,  105,  106, 

137,  193,  198,  202,  203,  224, 
231,  236,  237,  274 
Gorges:  Sir  Ferdinando,  xi,  xii,  xiii, 
xiv,  1-14,  17,  20-24,  28,  32,  105- 
10,  128,  193,  202,  215,  231,  233; 
Ferdinando,  4,  24,  25,  28,  29,  31; 
Thomas,  10-15,  202,  203,  236 
Gorges :  Creek.  See  Cider  Hill 
Creek;  Manor,  8,  215,  233 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  xi,  192, 
239 

Goudy,  Amos,  233 
Gowen,  Angevine  W.,  200 
Grainger,  Daniel,  90,  168 

Grant:  Charles  A.,  238;  Charles  L., 
251;  James,  the  Drummer,  27,  50, 
212;  lames,  the  Scotchman,  27, 
212,  2  16;  Lowell,  217;  Mrs.  Will¬ 
is,  206 

Gray:  Capt.  Robert,  177;  Robert, 
209 

Great:  Island  (Newcastle,  N.H.), 
2,  4;  Pond,  238 

Green  Dragon  Inn,  74,  185,  261, 
263,  265 

Green,  John  Richard,  71 

Green  (Greene),  Gov.  William,  of 

Rhode  Island,  141 
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Ground  Nut  (Root)  Hill,  58,  139, 
143,  144,  235,  237 
Grover:  Andrew,  209;  Matthew, 
209 

Grow:  Daniel,  230-31,  235;  Ed¬ 
ward,  76,  80,  81,  230;  Timothy, 
224,  232;  William,  48,  195,  230 
Haines,  Thomas,  51 
Hammond:  Joseph,  210;  William, 
150 

Hancock:  Ebenezer,  232;  Gov. 
John,  129,  170,  174,  184,  198, 
232,  269;  Rev.  John,  129 
Harker,  John,  204 
Harker’s  (Harris)  Island,  204, 
219,  265 

Hannon:  Deborah  (Johnson),  53, 
193;  Deborah  (Hannon),  197; 
John,  53,  193;  John  Jr.,  45,  51, 

193,  197;  Capt.  John,  64,  67,  80; 
Johnson,  52,  53,  54,  113,  118, 
121,  194,  195,  224,  230,  231, 
245;  Johnson  Jr.,  230;  Joseph, 
195,  200,  224,  230;  Mary  (Moul¬ 
ton),  118;  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Jr., 
45;  Mehitable  (Parker),  194,  197; 
Thomas,  85,  224,  230 

Harman  Hall  (and  School),  38, 
224 

Harmon’s  Point,  194,  231 
Harvard  College,  73,  110,  114, 
115,  128,  136,  137,  141,  178, 
179 

Hasey,  Isaac,  140 
Hawkes:  Ralph  W.,  253;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son,  185 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  130 
Hazen,  Dr.  Jasper  J.,  185,  251, 
253 

Heard,  John,  240 

Hennevil,  John,  189 

High  Pasture,  127 

Hilton:  Mainwaring,  41;  Mary 

(Moulton),  41;  Mary  Magdelene, 

41;  William,  203 

Hilton’s  Point  (Point  Ingleby), 

203,  204,  205 

Historic  Landmarks,  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of,  211 
Holman,  Hugh,  141,  159,  195 
Holt:  Benjamin,  195,  196;  Elder 
Joseph,  45,  196,  197,  205,  206; 
Capt.  Joseph  Jr.,  72,  87,  206,  234 
Hooke:  Humphrey,  6,  219,  220; 
William,  6-13,  220,  236,  240 
Hopewell,  222 
Horn  (e),  Joseph,  185 
Howard,  Josephus,  164 
Howells,  William  Dean,  97,  162 
Huckleberry  (Whortleberry) 
Plain,  211 

Huidekoper,  Frank,  200 
Huidekoper  Field,  193 

Hull:  Dodevah,  26;  John  (Mint- 
master),  9;  Rev.  John,  20;  Rev. 
Joseph,  40;  Phineas,  40 
Hunt,  Martha  (Banks),  185 
Hunter:  Duncan,  222;  Leonard,  8 

Hutchins:  Enoch,  247;  Jonathan, 
247;  Tabitha,  223 
Hutchinson  Family,  18,  21,  22, 
23,  26,  106,  107,  109,  209 
Hyslop,  Mrs.  David,  270 

Indian:  Plague  of  1616,  xii,  xiii, 
1,  29,  54,  193,  239,  254;  Trail, 
168,  192,  193,  194,  195,  196, 
265 

Indians,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  1,  2,  3,  20, 
33-42,  43,  45-48,  52-55,  60-63. 
66,  68,  69,  106,  108,  110,  119- 
21,  129,  135,  151,  152,  183,  192, 

194,  210-14,  239-43,  248,  254, 
255,  260,  263 

Ingraham:  Edward,  163,  261; 

Moses,  162,  261 

Inns  (Taverns),  14,  37,  38,  73, 
74,  80,  132,  163,  179,  185-88, 


193,  196,  198,  200,  201,  216, 
220,  221,  222,  241,  245,  248, 
255,  260-63,  268 
Islands  in  Brave  Boat  Harbor,  205 
Isles  of  Shoals,  7,  19,  40,  58,  79, 
225,  240,  246 

Jackson:  Pres.  Andrew,  271,  272; 
Elizabeth,  135;  James,  31,  135 
Jaffa  Colonists,  133-34 
Jaques,  Lt.  Richard,  53,  54,  113 
Jefferds’  Tavern,  120 
Jenks,  Joseph,  9-10,  23 
Jewett,  Sarah  Ome,  227 
Jocelyn  (Josselyn):  Henry,  10; 
John,  17 

“John  Hancock’s  Wharf”,  61,  72, 
233 

Johnson:  Benjamin,  241;  Edward, 
8,  11,  29,  193,  198,  241;  William, 
238 

Jones:  John  Paul,  80,  183;  Frank, 
201,  222;  Matt  B.,  124-27 
Jordan,  Samuel,  47 
Josiah’s  River,  55,  242,  247 
Judicature  Brook,  233 
Juniper  Park,  238 
Junkins:  John,  149;  Col.  Luther, 
146,  147,  149,  187,  272;  Robert, 
27,  212;  Samuel,  169,  183;  Sam¬ 
uel  W.,  146,  213,  272,  273; 
Thomas,  183,  271;  Washington, 
146,  161,  165 

Keating:  Edward  Miranda  Emer¬ 
son,  226,  231;  Oliver,  81,  199; 
Richard,  226,  227 
Kellogg,  Elijah,  96 

King:  Isabella  (Bragdon),  207; 
Mary  (Black),  227;  Richard,  207, 
227;  Rufus,  141,  174,  207;  Gov. 
William,  207,  227 
King’s  Highway,  28,  74,  197,  198, 
201,  217,  239,  241,  242.  See  also 
Post  Road. 

King  Philip’s  War,  29,  31,  105, 
108,  135,  191,  208,  211,  212, 
238,  263 

Kingsbury:  Hannah  Grow,  224; 
John,  156,  189,  230;  Elder  Joseph, 
213;  Patience  (Came),  213 
Kingsbury  Hall,  224 
King’s  pines  (mast  pines),  19,  22, 
26 

Kittery,  xiii,  12,  13,  18,  19,  26, 
34,  40,  43,  47,  52,  53,  58,  65, 
66,  72,  88,  89,  110,  130,  150, 
151,  155,  168,  169,  199,  202, 
204,  205,  210,  211,  229,  237, 
247 

Kittery:  Navy  Yard,  86,  274; 

Point,  42,  205,  206;  Water  Dis¬ 
trict,  201,  214 
Laconia  Company,  2,  4 
Lake  Caroline.  See  Averill’s  Pond 
Lake  Gorges  (Barrell  Mill  Pond), 
231,  274 

Langdon:  Elizabeth,  181;  Rev. 

Samuel,  178,  181 

Latin  School,  114,  136-37 

Leverett,  John,  26 

Levett,  Capt.  Christopher,  1,  192, 

229,  254 

Lexington,  Battle  of,  197,  264 
Library,  60,  178,  186,  187,  266- 
67 

Lindsay:  Joseph,  232;  Capt.  Matth¬ 
ew,  196,  265;  Capt  Samuel,  232 

Lindsay  Road,  28,  38,  44,  48,  55, 
61,  74,  80,  87,  167,  183,  193, 
197,  200,  201,  270,  273 
Linscott,  John,  211-12 
Linscott  Road,  58 
Little,  Rev.  Daniel,  140,  141 
Little:  Parade,  187-89,  191,  263; 
River,  48,  56,  79,  132,  236 
Lobster  Cove,  220,  223 
Logging  Road,  1 68 


Long  Beach  Avenue,  239 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  96, 
227;  Stephen,  96,  141,  207; 

Tabitha  (Bragdon),  207 
Long  Hill  Road,  168,  217 
Long  Sands  (Long  Beach),  14,  39, 
41,  97,  167,  236,  238,  239,  240, 
247,  268,  272,  273 
Long  Sands  Road,  39,  49,  74,  167, 
183,  187,  191,  219,  220,  221, 
238,  266 

Louisburg,  62,  63,  67,  68,  69, 
71,  72,  73,  122,  130,  216 
Louisburg  Expedition,  61-68,  115, 
122,  136,  187,  216,  223,  263 
LoVejoy,  Stephen,  196 
Lowe,  Rev.  Ralph,  219,  228,  267 

Lower  Town,  37,  38,  39,  49,  73, 
91,  97,  119,  120,  158,  167,  219. 
See  also  York  Harbor. 

Lucas  (Mac  Lucas),  Benjamin,  205 
Lunt:  Elizabeth  A.,  197;  Micajah, 
247 

Lygonia  or  Rigby  Patent,  5-6,  12, 
19 

Lyman:  Abigail  (Moulton),  179; 
Rev.  Isaac,  130,  141,  171,  178, 
187,  262,  269,  270;  Isaac,  son  of 
Job,  232;  Dr.  Job,  123,  178,  179, 
186,  197,  232,  262;  Mary  (Sar¬ 
gent),  187;  Theodore,  269;  Dr. 
William,  79,  185,  186 

MacLucas  (Lucas),  Joshua,  263 
Mack,  Mercy,  270 
Madam  Wood.  See  under  Barrell 
family. 

Madison,  Pres.  James,  86 
Main:  Amos,  139,  140;  John,  31, 
208;  John,  son  of  Josiah,  208;  Jo¬ 
seph,  49,  208;  Josiah,  208 
Main’s  Hill,  87,  168,  197,  207 
Marine  Car  Company,  273 
Market  Place,  8,  14,  16,  17,  22, 
49,  60,  108,  227,  231 
Marshall:  Edward  S.,  250,  274; 
Eunice  (Grant),  249;  Francis  Ba¬ 
con,  250;  George  A.,  199,  250; 
Ida  May,  250;  John,  249;  Juliette, 
250;  Mary  Ann,  250;  Mary  Ann 
(Talpey),  250;  Nathaniel  Grant, 
165,  169,  218,  219,  230,  249-50; 
Samuel  Bradley,  249;  Sophia  (Bak¬ 
er),  249;  Sophia,  249 

Marshall  House,  219,  230,  232, 
249 

Marshall’s  Stand,  249 

Mason:  Mrs.  Anna  H.,  221;  Hart¬ 
ley  W.,  221;  John,  xiii,  4,  20,  24; 
Robert  Tufton,  24,  28,  29,  31,  33 
Mason’s  Hill,  221 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
124,  181,  198 

Massacre,  15,  35-42,  43,  45,  48, 


49,  53,  56 

,  112,  118, 

119, 

120, 

129,  184, 
214,  215, 
260,  263 

187,  193, 

211, 

213, 

216,  220, 

222, 

239, 

Masterson : 

Elizabeth, 

42, 

215; 

Nathaniel,  26,  36,  42,  215;  Sarah, 
36,  41-42 

Mather:  Cotton,  40,  129;  Increase, 
128,  203 

Matthews:  Abigail  (Avery),  246; 
Elijah,  246;  Joanna,  246;  John, 
246;  Walter,  246 
"Maud  Muller”,  96,  221 
Maverick,  Samuel,  7,  16,  23,  24 
Maxwell:  Agnes  (Frost),  211; 
Alexander,  27,  59,  114,  129,  130, 
211,  212 

Maxwell’s  Garrison  (Mclntire, 
Scotland).  See  Garrisons  of  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century. 

Mclntire:  Alexander,  41,  199,  213, 
256,  271,  272;  Alice  R„  271; 
Capt.  Asa,  272;  Daniel,  212;  Ed¬ 
gar  A.,  272;  Elizabeth  (Lunt), 
197;  Jefferson,  271;  Jeremiah, 
131;  Gen.  Jeremiah,  197,  264, 
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265,  272;  John,  212;  John,  son  of 
John  R.,  213;  Micum,  27,  41, 
212,  271-72;  Micum  Jr.,  41;  Syl¬ 
vester,  209,  213,  233;  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam,  209,  271 

Meeting  House  Creek,  8,  14,  28, 
37,  44,  49,  55,  61,  108,  111,  112, 
114,  129,  191,  192,  193,  194, 
195,  207,  213,  227,  231,  241 
Merrimack  River,  10,  20 
Merrow,  Almon,  146 
Methodist  Church  Society,  132, 
188,  224 

Milbury:  John,  58,  240,  247; 

Richard,  50,  58,  220,  240,  243; 
Samuel,  58,  221,  240;  Samuel  Jr., 
221 

Militia  (Train  Band,  Minute 
Men),  25,  29,  51,  61,  64-65,  78, 
79,  263,  264 
Mill  Dam  Road,  199 

Mills  (milling),  4-5,  9,  16,  18- 
19,  21-23,  26,  27,  43-44,  46,  49, 
50,  55,  58,  60,  72,  74,  108,  166, 
167,  169,  194,  195,  203,  204, 
208,  209,  212-17,  231-33,  241-48, 
254,  259 

Mining  Stock  Promotion,  124-27 
Monroe,  Pres.  James,  181,  270 

Moody:  Caleb,  110;  George,  247, 
272;  Hannah  (Sewall),  114;  How¬ 
ard,  272;  Isaiah  W.  P.,  191;  Rev. 
Joseph  (Handkerchief),  59,  114, 
130,  137,  141,  214;  Joseph,  191, 
271,  272;  Judith  (Bradbury),  110; 
Ruth  (Emerson)  Newman,  114; 
Rev.  Samuel,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49, 
51-52,  58,  59,  64,  66,  68,  110-17, 
124,  129,  130,  136,  137,  141, 
178,  195,  212,  214,  260,  261, 
264;  Samuel,  72,  141-43,  179, 
191,  268,  269;  William  of  New¬ 
bury,  207,  208 

Moody’s  Grove,  272 
Moore:  Dorothy  (Dixon),  204;. 
Ezenezer,  210;  John,  230;  Joseph, 
204;  Lavinia,  204;  Thomas,  204; 
William,  27,  204,  230 
Morgan,  Marshall,  224 

Morton,  Thomas  of  Merrymount, 
17,  224 

Moulton:  Major  Abel,  216,  217; 
Abigail,  118,  179;  Abigail  (Ly¬ 
man),  123;  Abigail  (Main),  208; 
Abigail  (Ruck)  Watts,  184;  Arth¬ 
ur,  216;  Daniel,  72,  73,  120,  122, 
123,  184;  Ebenezer,  133,  247; 
Elizabeth  (Harmon),  197;  Han¬ 
nah,  120,  123,  184;  Hannah 

(Ballard),  120,  122;  Hannah  or 
Hanneth  (Littlefield),  53,  118, 

119;  Hannah  (Preble),  186;  Han¬ 
nah,  dau.  of  Daniel,  123;  Jere¬ 
miah  1st,  son  of  Thomas,  38,  49, 
50,  118,  120,  215,  224,  230; 
Jeremiah  2nd,  son  of  Joseph,  52, 
53,  54,  63,  67,  68,  72,  73,  78, 
118-23,  152,  163,  184,  223,  245; 
Jeremiah  3rd,  grandson  of  Jere¬ 
miah  1st,  118;  Jeremiah  4th,  son 
of  Jeremiah  2nd,  72,  73,  78, 

118-19,  120,  122,  123,  179,  184; 
Joanna  (Tilden),  184;  John,  205; 
Col.  Johnson,  78,  153,  154,  197, 
198,  217,  247,  264;  Johnson  B., 
133-34;  Joseph,  son  of  Thomas, 

37,  38,  53,  118,  119,  184,  260, 

261;  Joseph,  son  of  Jeremiah  1st, 
49,  51,  118,  210,  21  5,  233; 

Jotham,  78,  163,  184,  189;  Mary, 
dau.  of  Thomas,  41,  118;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Lord,  122;  Mary  (Pullman), 
118;  Samuel,  208;  Thomas,  26, 

38,  41,  118,  247 

Mountain  Road,  168,  169,  242 
Nanney,  Robert,  2 1  5 

Nason  Road.  See  under  King’s 
Highway;  Post  Road. 

Nasson:  Peter,  189;  Major  Samuel, 
174,  184,  189 
Nasson  College,  189 


Neale,  Capt.  Walter,  4 
New  Boston,  58,  214 
New  Bridge,  230 
Newcomen  Society,  232 

New  Mill  Creek,  18,  21,  22,  49, 
55,  106,  108,  114,  192,  193,  216, 
219,  233.  See  also  Cider  Hill  Creek 
New  Mills  Company,  194 
Newtown,  58,  142,  169,  183,  184 
Newtown  Road,  183,  184 
New  York,  95 

Nichols,  Humphrey  Turner,  221-22 
Norcross,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  200 
Norridgewock,  42,  52-55,  61,  65, 
114,  118,  120,  121,  194,  216, 
258 

North  Village,  58,  144,  237,  247 

Norton:  Daniel,  190;  George,  60, 
151,  191,  258,  261,  264;  Henry, 
191,  258;  Isabel  (Parsons),  190; 
John  Jr.,  247;  Jotham  P.,  190-91, 
233,  251;  Samuel  W.,  247;  Col. 
Walter,  xiii,  xiv,  1,  2,  3-4,  6,  8, 
23,  193,  241 

Norton,  233 

Norton  Inn,  132,  191,  220 
Norton’s  Garrison.  See  Garrisons 
of  Seventeenth  Century. 

Nowell:  Abraham,  225,  231;  Paul, 
137;  Peter,  48,  55,  72,  213,  225; 
Sarah  (Weare),  213 
Norwood:  Alice  (Donnell),  220; 
Augustus,  220;  Caleb,  220;  Mary 
(Milbury),  220;  Samuel,  221 
Norwood  Farm(s),  221 
Nubble.  See  Cape  Neddick  Neck. 
Oak  Island,  238 
Obrian,  Capt.,  81,  82 
Oceanside  R.R.  Station,  238 
Ogunguit,  58,  123,  167,  236,  273 
Old  Gaol,  25,  28,  65,  148,  150- 
62,  165,  195,  197,  226,  268,  274 
Old  Mill,  4-5,  8,  9,  171,  208, 
233,  234 

Old  Mill  Creek,  5,  8,  18,  49,  106, 
204,  208,  209,  233,  234 
Old  York  Historical  Society,  162, 
274 

Organug  Road,  49,  132,  149,  167, 
183,  184,  193,  197,  260 
Ormsby,  Richard,  8 
Outer  Commons.  See  under  Com¬ 
mons 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  274 


Palmer,  John,  31 


Parish 

i:  First,  59-60, 

94-95, 

115, 

129, 

130, 

132, 

134, 

140, 

161, 

162, 

164, 

172, 

178, 

187, 

206; 

Second,  59 

i-60, 

94-95, 

114, 

129, 

130, 

131, 

134, 

214, 

266,  271 

Parker:  Basil,  alias  Thomas  Brooks, 
106;  George,  188;  John,  38,  151, 
194,  197;  John  of  Casco  Bay,  242; 
Mary,  178;  William,  178 

Parsonage,  44,  47,  48,  49,  62,  68 

Parsons:  Elihu,  209;  John,  44, 
273;  J.  Arthur,  211;  Joseph,  248; 
Joseph  Jr.,  240,  248;  Miriam 

(Preble),  248;  Nathaniel,  159; 
Rebecca,  149;  Samuel,  131 
Parson’s  Cupboard,  25  5 
Partings,  The,  210 
Path  to  the  Christian  Shore  (Indian 
Trail),  193 

Passaconaway:  Bridge,  241;  Inn, 
248 

Paul,  Samuel,  146 

Paul’s  Hill,  194,  201 

Payne,  Samuel  E.,  146 

Payneton  (or  Penton)  Mr.,  49,  212 

Peck,  Noah,  227,  231 

Peirce,  Daniel,  156 

Pell:  Edward,  136;  Jerusha  (Har¬ 
mon),  136;  Capt.  John,  136-37, 
206,  207 


Pell:  Fund,  137,  206;  Mansion  (E. 
Perkins  House),  137 

Pendleton,  Brian,  32 


Penniwell,  John,  60 
Penobscot  Expedition,  82-83 


Pepperrell : 

William, 

210, 

211, 

216, 

223; 

Sir  William, 

61-67 

,  73, 

122, 

136, 

198, 

199, 

204, 

207, 

210, 

214, 

223, 

225, 

231, 

240, 

258, 

261, 

266 

Perkins:  Elizabeth  B.,  162;  Jacob, 
242;  Jonathan,  81;  Jonathan  Jr., 
160;  Mrs.  Newton,  274 


Perkins:  Cove,  167;  House,  137, 
205,  206,  274 
Peters,  Francis  A.,  221 
Philbrick  (Philbrook),  David,  225 
Phillips:  Major,  29;  Henry,  248; 
Norton  Woodbridge,  248 
Phillips  Cove,  82,  248,  273 
Phillipstown  (Sanford),  120,  121 
Phips,  Sir  William,  33,  152 
Pickering,  John,  43,  49 
Pickering  and  Plaisted  Mills,  55, 
233 

Pied  Cow,  4 

Pike,  Nicholas,  141 

Pine  Hill  Road,  167,  169,  237, 

270 

Pine  Tree  Shilling,  9 
Pirate’s  Cove,  127 
Piscataqua.  See  Kittery. 

Piscataqua  River,  xiii,  1,  2,  5,  8, 
16,  19,  22,  23,  26,  27,  60,  61, 

73,  106,  204,  246 
Pitt,  Sir  William,  262 
Plaisted:  Francis  Jr.,  218;  George 
F.,  218;  James,  26,  40,  47,  49, 
215;  John  H.,  247;  Joseph,  41, 
152,  158;  Lydia,  41;  Mary  (Rish- 
worth)  White  Sayward,  26,  40-41, 
47,  65,  215  (See  also  under  Rish- 
worth;  Sayward);  Olive,  41,  47; 
Roger,  26 

Plummer,  Polly,  199 
Point:  Bolleyne,  113,  193,  200, 
201,  204;  Christian,  215;  Ingleby 
(Hilton’s  Point),  203,  204,  205 
Post  Road,  56,  74,  87,  90,  168, 
169,  183,  191,  197,  218,  238, 
270.  See  also  King’s  Highway. 
Pottle,  Christopher,  206 
Pound,  141 
Powder  House,  189 
Preble:  Abraham,  14,  15,  49,  86, 
108,  120,  185,  225,  238,  247; 
Mr.  Abraham,  son  of  Abraham  1st, 
42,  49,  108,  111,  183,  185,  261; 
Capt.  Abraham,  son  of  Nathaniel, 
47,  49,  52,  120,  126,  225,  226, 
231;  Abraham,  son  of  Caleb,  186; 
Benjamin,  216,  217;  Caleb,  50, 

74,  185,  187,  261;  Caleb  Jr.,  186; 

Edward,  Commodore,  15,  86;  Ed¬ 
ward,  Lt.,  15;  Edward,  Capt.,  225; 
Esaias,  73,  80,  163,  164,  170,  173, 
186,  261,  262;  Esaias  Jr.,  186; 
George  Henry,  15;  Hannah,  185, 
257;  Jedidiah,  15,  216-17,  261, 
269;  Jemima,  74,  185;  John,  217, 
218,  257;  Joseph,  223,  238; 

Joseph  Jr.,  39,  248;  Nancy  (Tuck¬ 
er),  199;  Nathaniel,  39,  49,  120, 
225,  231,  239;  Paul,  186;  Samuel, 
183,  186;  Stephen,  39,  48-49,  238; 
William  Pitt,  15,  186,  199;  Zebu- 
Ion,  211 

Preble  Garrison.  See  Garrisons  of 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Prentice,  Mary  (Swett)  Bulman, 
159,  188  ( See  also  under  Bul¬ 
man);  Rev.  Thomas,  188. 
Privateers,  80-82,  198,  230 
Proprietors  of  Common  Lands,  57 
Prosperous,  70 

Puddington,  George,  11,  14,  22, 
227 

Putnam,  Dr.  Jeremiah  S.,  146,  272 
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Queen  Anne’s  War,  45-48,  112, 
113,  120,  124,  136,  151,  243,  255 
Quincy,  Edmund,  269 
Quincy  Pasture,  184 

Ralle,  Sebastian,  53,  54,  121 
Ramsdell:  Elizabeth,  211;  Na¬ 
thaniel,  211,  261 
Ranger,  80,  183 

Rankin:  Andrew,  31;  Constant, 
212 

Raynes:  Dr.  Alphonse  F.,  205; 
Daniel,  205;  Daniel,  Jr.,  204;  Capt. 
Francis,  14,  26,  29,  49,  55,  60, 
135,  202-03,  204,  205,  233;  Fran¬ 
cis  2nd,  203;  Francis  (1786- 
1873),  205;  Francis  (1821-1904), 
205;  Deacon  Francis,  son  of  Na¬ 
thaniel,  203,  205;  George,  204; 
George  W.,  205;  Lucy,  205;  Na¬ 
thaniel,  203,  205;  Nathaniel,  Jr., 
265;  Polly,  205;  Robert,  205; 
Stephen,  205 

Raynes  Neck.  See  Seabury. 
Reading  Room,  221 
Realty  Building,  267 
“Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion”,  50-51 
"Red  Shirts”,  222 
Reed,  Thomas  B.,  272 
Reid,  Fergus,  221 
Rendall,  Capt.  George,  80,  81,  230 
“Rescinders”,  75,  173,  262 
Revolution,  American,  15,  74,  75- 
84,  131,  140,  168,  170,  177,  179, 
180,  189,  197,  198,  217,  223, 
225,  229,  262,  264,  269 
Rice’s  Bridge,  87,  168,  169,  204, 

215,  218,  233 
Ridge  Road,  132,  183 
Rigby,  Alexander,  12 

Rish worth:  Edward,  17,  18,  21, 
22,  23,  26,  27,  29,  32,  40,  43, 
105-109,  150,  208,  209,  215, 

224,  230;  Hester  (Hutchinson), 
106;  Mary,  26,  40-41,  47,  65,  215 
(See  also  under  Plaisted;  Sayward); 
Susanna  (Wheelwright),  40;  Rev. 
Thomas,  105 

Ritchie,  Capt.  Matthew,  73,  79, 
179 

River  Road,  241,  247 

Roans,  William,  31 

Roaring  Rock,  14,  56,  129,  220 

Roberts,  Kenneth,  218 

Rocky  Ground,  56 

Rogers,  John,  11 

Rogers:  Brook,  203,  233;  Cove, 
55,  204,  233 

Roman  Catholic  Church  Society, 
132,  190,  220,  227,  263 
Rose,  Robert,  74,  153,  188,  191, 
264,  268 

Rowe,  Richard,  6,  236 
Russo-Japanese  Treaty,  231,  274 
Safford,  Moses,  159,  161,  251 
St.  Aspinquid  Park,  273 
Salt  Works,  82 
Samuel  Smith’s  Spring,  211 
Sandeman,  Robert,  171,  172 
Sandemanians  (Glassites),  171 
Sanford  (Phillipstown),  65,  120, 
121,  122,  174,  179,  lg4,  189 
Sargent:  Abiel,  161,  187;  James, 
187;  Nathaniel,  187 

Saugus  (Lynn)  Iron  Works,  23,  26 
Savage:  Samuel  Phillips,  177; 

Thomas,  200 
Savage  Rock,  xi,  239 
Savage’s  Lane,  194 

Sayward:  Dinah  (Rose),  264, 

265;  Esther,  40,  41;  Hannah,  40; 
Henry,  22,  26,  27,  28,  40,  43,  55, 
58,  107,  108,  193,  207,  208,  209, 

216,  225,  233,  241,  243,  246, 
262;  James,  243;  Jeremiah,  227; 
John,  26,  40,  109;  John  Jr.,  40, 


243,  245;  Jonathan,  58,  63,  66, 
67,  68,  72-85,  130,  17),  172,  173, 
177,  181,  187,  194,  198,  199, 
209,  222-27,  231,  234,  235,  264- 
65,  267-70;  Elder  Joseph,  51,  54, 
55,  58-59,  115,  194,  225,  227, 
231,  240;  Joseph,  210;  Mary,  40, 
41;  Mary  (Rishworth),  26,  40-41, 
109  (See  also  under  Plaisted; 
Rishworth);  Prince,  264-65;  Sally 
(Mrs.  Nathaniel  Barrell)  see  un¬ 
der  Barrell;  Sally  (Madam  Wood) 
see  under  Barrell;  Susanna,  40 

Scheeres,  Jeremiah,  39 
School  House  Lane,  217 
Scituate,  Massachusetts,  14,  15 
Scituate:  Field,  110;  Men,  14,  15; 
Men’s  Row,  14,  37,  38,  42,  48,  49, 
60,  62,  65,  74,  87,  113,  119,  120, 
149,  168,  184,  188,  193,  197, 
260,  261;  Pond,  44,  55,  217 

Scituate  in  York,  Maine,  143,  144, 
217 

Scotland,  23,  27,  34,  58,  59,  114, 
137,  139,  144,  148,  211,  212, 
213,  247,  266,  271,  272 
Scotland  (or  Swing)  Bridge,  209, 
213,  214,  233 

Scotland:  Comer,  149,  218;  Gar¬ 
rison.  See  under  Garrisons  of  Sev¬ 
enteenth  Century. 

Seabury  (or  Rayneses)  Neck,  49, 
193,  202,  203,  204,  205,  222, 
247 

Sea  Flower,  67 

Sebatus  Neptune,  85 

Sedgeley,  John,  217 

Sentry  Hill,  28,  57,  87,  220,  224, 

225 

Separation  from  Massachusetts,  83- 
84,  89 

Seven  Years’  War,  71,  152,  197, 
216,  259 

Sewall:  Arthur  Eugene,  205,  206; 
Daniel,  156,  183,  189,  197;  Judge 
David,  73,  141,  163,  173,  175, 
176,  178-81,  186,  187,  193,  198, 
206,  221,  226,  255,  256,  261, 
269,  270;  Rev.  Daniel  Brainard, 
267;  Dummer,  137;  Eliza  Jane 
(Trafton),  204-05;  Hannah 
(Moulton),  184;  Gen.  Henry,  142- 
43,  183,  269;  Howard,  205;  Jane, 
267;  Capt.  Joseph,  205;  Jotham, 

183,  267;  Lucy  (Moulton),  184; 
Mary  (Parker),  178;  Nicholas,  44, 
48,  52,  56,  113,  141,  183,  195; 
Samuel,  44,  51,  52,  60,  64-65,  72, 
113,  178,  195,  196,  205,  206, 
234;  Major  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel, 
196,  206,  207;  Samuel,  grandson 
of  Nicholas,  123,  184;  Judge  Sam¬ 
uel  of  Boston,  43,  113,  260;  Sarah 
(Batchelder),  178;  Storer,  123 

Sewall  Mansion  (Coventry  Hall), 
255-56 

Sewall’s  Bridge,  38,  60-61,  74,  87, 

184,  195-96,  198,  199,  204,  205, 
206,  232,  234 

Sewall’s  (or  Middle)  Ferry,  60-61. 
See  also  Ferries. 

Sewall’s  Hill,  265 
Seward,  Capt.  William,  81 
Shapleigh:  Alice,  203;  Nicholas, 
210 

Shaw :  Abraham,  131;  Elizabeth 
(Ramsdell),  211;  Hiram,  205, 
272;  James,  272;  John,  137,  211; 
Joseph  P.,  205;  William,  205,  211 

Ships,  Shipping,  8,  14,  16,  22,  47, 
60,  67,  68,  70,  72,  76,  78,  79,  80- 
86,  90,  191,  195,  196,  198,  201, 
203,  204,  227,  232-35,  241,  242, 
245,  246,  248,  259,  268 
Shoalers,  79,  229 
“The  Shoe  String”,  239 
Short  Sands:  York  Beach,  167, 
238,  240,  241,  273;  York  Harbor, 
14,  221,  222,  232;  Brook,  139 

Simpson:  Abigail  (Moulton),  118; 


Alice  (Donnell),  218;  Benjamin, 
197;  Daniel,  183,  266;  Lt.  Daniel, 
183;  Ebenezer,  212;  Edward,  197; 
Henry,  7,  11,  38,  118;  Joseph,  81, 
183,  188-89,  226,  227,  231;  Josh¬ 
ua,  197;  Maria  (Bradbury),  197 

Siter,  E.  Hollingsworth,  221 
Slavery,  264 

Slaves:  Indian,  54,  264;  Negro, 

114,  264 

Smallpox,  265-66 

Smith:  Arthur  C.,  222;  Isaac,  31; 

Israel,  207;  James,  50;  Capt.  John, 

xii,  239;  John,  241,  242;  Joseph, 

50 

Snowshoe:  Men,  53,  64,  183; 

Rock,  37,  38,  41,  183,  214 

South  Berwick,  4,  49,  154,  167, 
191,  212 

South  Berwick  Road,  132,  192, 
217,  218,  233 

South  Side,  49,  60,  140,  143,  144, 
207 

South  Side  Road,  87,  197,  206 
Sparhawk,  Elizabeth  (Pepperrell), 
214 

Spear,  Rev.  Elwyn,  207 
Spencer,  John,  47 
Spoliation  Claims,  85-86 
Spruce  Creek,  34,  58,  168,  247 
Spurrier,  Caleb,  124-27 
Stacey,  William,  80,  198,  200 
Stacey  Tavern,  80,  198,  200,  201 

Stage  Neck  (or  Island),  7,  8,  14, 
44,  49,  54,  87,  167,  193,  203, 
219,  220,  221,  222,  223,  224, 
229,  230,  235 
Stamp  Act,  75,  172 
Staples:  John  E.,  200,  273;  Sam¬ 
uel,  161 

Steedman,  Charles  W.,  222 
Stewart,  John  C.,  146,  185,  251- 
53 

Stone:  Benjamin,  58,  187,  240, 
261;  Eunice  (Raynes),  198;  Capt. 
John,  72,  83,  184,  197,  198,  232; 
Miriam  ( Preble),  261 

Storer:  Ebenezer,  185;  Joseph,  116 

Stover:  Dependence,  47,  242,  243; 
Elizabeth  (Norton),  258;  George, 
242;  John,  47;  Susanna,  258;  Syl¬ 
vester,  17,  237,  240,  241,  243, 
258 

Stover  Garrison.  See  Garrisons  of 
Seventeenth  Century. 

Stover’s  Pond,  241 

Sullivan:  Gov.  James,  77;  Gen. 
John,  77 

Swett:  Dr.  John,  65,  66,  185,  218; 
John  A.,  146;  Joseph,  204 
Swett’s  Point,  82,  204 

Talpey:  Caesar,  264;  Hephzebah, 
240;  Capt.  Jonathan,  245,  246; 
Richard,  240;  Capt.  William,  246 

Tanner,  Phoebe  (Royal),  60,  178 
Tatnick,  143,  144,  241 
Taverns.  See  Inns. 

Tax,  War  of  1812,  87,  88 
Temperance  Movement,  93,  94 
Tenney:  John,  132;  Maximilian, 
196 

Thacher,  George,  175,  176,  177, 
268 

The  Marys,  60 

Thompson:  Benjamin,  272;  John, 
210;  Joseph,  94,  131;  Samuel,  211 

Todd,  John,  162 
Todd’s  Mills,  24  3,  247 
Tonnemy  Pond,  160 
Toppan,  Wigglesworth,  136 

Trafton:  Eliza  Jane,  204-05;  La- 
vinia  (Moore),  204;  Noah,  204, 
205;  Thomas,  204;  Tobias,  204; 
Zaccheus,  204 
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Trafton’s  Ferry,  87,  233.  See  also 
Ferries. 

Transportation  popular  in  former 
times:  Buckboard,  96,  97;  Electric 
railroad,  98,  100-101,  273;  Jitney, 
101;  Model  T  Ford,  100,  101; 
Stagecoach,  96,  251;  Steamship, 
96;  Steam  railroad,  96,  100,  191, 
200,  219,  221,  238,  251,  273 
Trevett,  Capt.  Richard,  80,  82, 
199,  255,  269 

Tucker:  Joseph,  80,  156,  198,  232, 
270;  Mary  (Stone),  198;  Nich¬ 
olas,  198 

Tufts  College,  190 
Twain,  Mark,  134,  236 
Twisden,  John,  14,  121,  183 
Union  Bluff,  240 
Usher,  John,  31 

Usurpation  of  Maine  by  Massachu¬ 
setts,  10,  19-20,  24,  25,  28,  51, 
105,  128,  166,  193,  203,  219,  236 

Varrell:  John,  225;  John  H.,  224; 
Rachel,  225;  Sarah,  266-67 
Varrell  Lane,  37,  118,  224,  230 
Vaughan,  Major,  35 
Vines,  Dr.  Richard,  xii,  xiii,  5,  9, 
10,  12 

Virginia  Council,  xii 

Waldo,  Samuel,  216 
Walker,  Wilson  M.,  162,  188 

Wars,  in  chronological  order:  King 
Philip’s  (See  under  King  Philip’s 
War);  Second  Indian  War,  34; 
Massacre  (See  under  Massacre); 
Queen  Anne’s  (See  under  Queen 
Anne’s  War);  Norridgewock  (See 
under  Norridgewock);  Louisburg 
Expedition  ( Which  see);  Seven 
Years’  War  ( Which  see);  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  (See  under  Revo¬ 
lution,  American);  “Undeclared 
War”,  85;  War  of  1812,  86,  87, 
90,  143,  234,  245;  Civil  War,  15, 
95,  147;  World  Wars,  99,  100, 
101,  102,  169 

Warren,  Commodore  Peter,  63,  64, 
67 

Washington,  Pres.  George,  79,  84, 
85,  180,  217 

Weare:  Daniel,  189,  248;  Elias, 


41,  47,  239;  George,  169,  272; 
Harvey,  243;  James,  169;  Jeremiah 
Jr.,  270;  John  K.,  243;  Joseph,  41, 
189,  190,  242,  247;  Lucy  (Brad¬ 
bury),  270;  Octavius,  248;  Peter, 
10,  25,  26,  28,  39,  41,  43,  107, 
108,  150,  151,  159,  213,  237, 
242,  247;  Theodore,  169 
Webb,  Henry,  22,  43,  209 
Webb  and  Clark,  22,  23,  55,  216 
Webber:  Benjamin,  242;  John,  41, 
242;  Mary,  dau.  of  Samuel  3rd,  41; 
Mary  (Parker),  242;  Nathaniel, 
72,  247;  Samuel,  31,  41,  55,  242, 
243;  Samuel  Jr.,  50,  72,  242; 
Samuel  3rd,  41;  Col.  Samuel,  242- 
43;  Thomas,  father  of  Samuel  1st, 
242 

Webber  Road,  39 
Welch,  Philip,  213 
Welles,  Job,  225 

Wells,  12,  13,  17,  18,  27,  29,  31, 
34,  40,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  52,  55, 
88,  106,  110,  130,  137,  153,  167, 
169,  191,  216,  236,  241,  242, 
276 

Wentworth,  Gov.  Benning,  172 
West,  Capt.  Francis,  5 
Westbrook,  Col.  Thomas,  52,  55, 
65,  114,  120,  121,  210 
Western  Point,  204 
West  Indies,  3,  16,  18,  26,  60, 
78,  80,  84,  85,  86,  91,  106,  170, 
201,  234,  246,  268 

Wharves,  22,  50,  60,  61,  72,  82, 
90,  191,  194,  195,  196,  197, 
198,  199,  206,  222,  224,  225, 
226,  227,  230-35,  240,  251 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  96,  194, 
211,  227 

Wheelwright:  Rev.  John,  20,  40, 
106,  236;  Col.  John,  53,  120;  Su¬ 
sanna,  106;  Thomas,  236 

Wheelwright  Farm,  236,  237.  See 
Cape  Neddick. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  129 
Whitney:  Hephzibah  (Adams) 

Adams,  257;  Dr.  John,  185,  257; 
Nathaniel,  206 
Wiggjn,  Mr.,  10,  203 
Wilcox,  David,  89 


Wilcox  House,  72,  162,  218,  255, 
268 

Wincoll,  Capt.  John,  150 

Winn,  Timothy,  246 

Winter  Harbor  (Biddeford  Pool), 

xiii,  45 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  12,  18,  23 
Wood:  Abiel,  226;  Madam,  225- 
27;  Richard,  238 
Woodbridge:  Ann  (Preble),  248; 
Elizabeth  (Norton),  191,  261; 

John,  50,  163,  191,  248,  261, 
262;  Norton,  248;  Paul  Dudley, 
74,  163,  189,  262 
Woodbridge:  Brick  Tavern,  73, 
179,  261,  262;  Road,  132,  227 
Woodward,  Lemuel,  217 
Woolecock,  Edward,  135 
Women’s  League,  1 32 

Yale  College,  130 
Yamall,  Charlton,  222 

York:  Beach,  96,  97,  99,  101,  132, 
149,  167,  240,  247,  273;  Corner, 
23,  27,  38,  49,  87,  90,  97,  140, 

168,  183,  185,  218,  249;  Harbor, 
5,  14,  37,  38,  47,  79,  80,  96,  97, 
100,  132,  184,  189,  204,  219-27, 
234,  249,  251  ( See  also  Lower 
Town);  Heights,  191;  Hospital, 
188,  274;  Lower  Town,  37,  38, 
39,  49,  73,  91,  97,  158,  167,  219 
(See  also  York  Harbor);  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Club,  267;  Pond,  209;  River, 

xiv,  1,  2,  5,  8,  10,  15,  21,  27,  28, 
37,  38,  39,  49,  56,  60,  80-82, 
85,  91,  119,  190,  202,  203,  210, 
228-35;  Shore  Water  Co.,  274; 
Tea  Party,  76,  224;  Village,  49, 
59,  72,  91,  97,  99,  101,  129, 
132,  138,  147,  148,  149,  167, 

169,  183-91;  Village  Fire  Dept., 
222,  230 

Yorkshire  Inn,  76,  224 

Young:  Elizabeth  (Masterson), 

215;  Job,  189;  Jonathan,  son  of 
Samuel,  215;  Joseph,  151,  210; 
Rev.  Peter,  94,  132;  Rowland,  7, 
26,  31,  38,  118,  168,  191,  232; 
Rowland  Jr.,  43,  44,  246;  Samuel, 
215;  Susanna  (Matthews),  246 
Young’s  (Elijah’s)  Neck,  208 
Young  People’s  Literary  Club,  267 
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